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PREFACE 


T HE aim of the present work is to interpret the fundamentals of 
Jain philosophy from the viewpoint of their historical genesis 
and development and in terms of their functional role in the field of 
Indian thought. I believe in the Pythagorean definition of philosophy 
which is ‘contemplation, study and knowledge of nature.’ It is the 
science of the general laws of being (i.e. nature and society), human 
thinking and the process of knowledge. At the earlier stages of hu¬ 
man history philosophy arose as a science embracing the sum-total of 
man’s knowledge of the objective world and of himself. Later on, 
individual sciences branched out from philosophy with the gradual 
development of human knowledge at different directions, and accor¬ 
dingly philosophy was singled out as an independent science for ela¬ 
borating a general view of the world and for studying its general 
elements and laws, out of the need for a rational method of think¬ 
ing. This ultimately resulted in the polarisation of philosophy into 
two diametrically opposed trends, materialism and idealism, and the 
struggle between the two, revealing the ideological interests of diffe¬ 
rent social classes, characterised the entire history of philosophy as 
one of its main driving forces. Elaboration of the specific problems 
of philosophy led to the singling out of its various aspects as more 
or less independent and at times sharply delineated divisions. These 
are ontology, epistemology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, psychology and so 
on. 

This historical process held good also in the case of the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian thought. In each of the Indian systems there was 
an inherent conflict in the ideological sphere and the dominant forces 
of the conflict determined the ultimate nature of the system, whether 
it would remain materialistic or plunge into idealism. As a result of 
this, we find in the Indian philosophical arena the development of 
absolute materialism on the one hand represented by the Carvaka 
system and that of absolute idealism on the other represented by the 
Advaita-Vedanta, Madhyamika and Yogacara schools. In between 
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these two extremes there are a number of systems which are basically 
materialistic but have eventually developed idealistic tendencies 
under different historical conditions. Of these systems the Nyaya- 
Vaisejika, Vaibhajika and Sautramika have become overpowered by 
the spirit of idealism. The Samkhya and Mimamsa, despite their 
idealistic accretions, have been able to maintain their original mate¬ 
rialistic character. The same holds good also in the case of Jain 
philosophy which, notwithstanding its later idealistic tone and 
colour, has been able to maintain its basic materialistic kernel. In 
this connection 1 like to draw the attention of my readers to the 
following observation of Pandit Sukhlaiji Sanghvi, one of the greatest 
Jain scholars of our times. 

“Indian philosophical systems fall under two main classes: some 
of them are realistic ( vastavavadin ) and others idealistic {avastavava- 
din : illusoristic). Those who view the gross (sthula) world, i.e. the 
world apprehended by empirical ( laukika ) organs of knowledge (pra- 
mana), to be as real as the subtle (suksma) world, i.e. the world 
apprehended by the transcendental ( lokottara ) organs of knowledge, 
that is to say, those which maintain that there is no difference bet¬ 
ween the empirical (vyavahdrika) and the absolute (pdramdrthika ) 
truth, that all truth is of the same kind though differing in degree, 
that all objects revealed ( bhasita ) through whatever organ of know¬ 
ledge are equally real even if this revelation ( bhdna ) be relatively full 
or meagre, clear or vague, and that even real objects are capable of 
being expressed in words (vdnhprakdsya )—are realistic systems. They 
may also be called positivistic { vidhimukha) systems or systems talk¬ 
ing in terms of “t is thus’ and ‘it is so’ ( idamitthamvadin , evamvadiri). 
They include the Carvaka, Nyaya-VaiSe$ika, Purva-Muoamsa, and 
Samkhya-Yoga systems, the Vaibfaa§ika and Sautrantika schools of 
Buddhism, the Madhvite school of Vedanta, etc. 

“Those which view the external (bahya), perceptible { dysya) world 
to be unreal (milkyd) and the internal (antarika) one alone to be ulti¬ 
mately real ( parama-saiya )—that is to say, those which, having 
classified truth into the empirical and the absolute, the apparent 
(sdmvrtika) and the real (vastavika), treat as unreal everything that is 
apprehended by the empirical organs of knowledge and is expressed 
in words—are idealistic systems. They may be called negativistic 
(nisedhamukha) systems or systems talking in terms of ‘it is not so’ 
(anevamvadin). The Sunyavada and Vijnanavada schools of Bud¬ 
dhism, the Samkarite school of Vedanta, etc. are systems of this type. 
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“Its basic attitude of non-absolutism ( dnekantavada ) notwithstand¬ 
ing, the Jaina standpoint is absolutely realistic (ekantatah vdstava- 
vddiri) in nature. For according to it too, the objective truth (bhdva 
satyaim ) revealed through sense-perception (technically called matU 
jndna) etc. is on a par with that revealed through transcendental in¬ 
tuition (technically called kevala-jftana), that is to say, the two types of 
truth may differ as to their quantity but not as to their quality and 
nature. Sense-perception, etc. reveal a few substances (dravya) and a 
limited number of their modes ( paryaya ) while transcendental intui¬ 
tion reveals the totality of substances and the totality of their modes, 
but the two do so in precisely the same manner and with precisely 
the same sort of validity. Thus even though the Jaina system grants 
that certain extremely subtle objects (suksrnatama bhdva) are incapa¬ 
ble of description ( anirvacaniya ) it insists that the objects capable of 
description (nirvacamyd) are nevertheless real. This however is not 
the case with SQnyavada, Samkarite Vedanta, etc. ( ASILM , 1-2).” 

Although the realistic nature of the Jain standpoint has remained 
unaltered in essence, the idealistic accretions which it eventually 
developed, like other systems, as is revealed by the observation of 
Pandit Sukhlalji, which I have just quoted, remains to be explained. 
Jainism is basically an ethical religion which elaborates a moral code 
of behaviour showing what is worth striving for, what is good, what 
gives meaning to life. Early Jain metaphysicians wanted to find the 
common origin of the diverse phenomena of nature, in nature itself. 
Hence their approach was naturally materialistic. They did not run 
in the mad quest of a God for explaining the mysteries of life and 
universe. They depended on logic and reason. Their contribution to 
the growth of physical, chemical, astronomical and biological scien¬ 
ces was immense. But just as in Greece, after Aristotle, the term 
metaphysics lost its original meaning, and its subject matter came to 
be identified with speculative philosophy as against the pre-Socratic 
naturalism of the Ionian physicists, so also most of the Indian sys¬ 
tems, when they received a good deal of sophistication in the hands 
of educated elite class, viz. the Brahmanas, set to themselves the 
impossible task of prying into the transcendental being above and 
behind the physical universe, of explaining the concrete realities of 
existence in the light of a hypothetical absolute. It was not the way 
to truth, but to dream: not to knowledge, but to illusion. One 
should not fail to notice in this connection that although Buddhism 
and Jainism, in the earlier stages of their growth, rejected Brahmanical- 
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supremacy, the Brahmana converts of these new creeds of the masses, 
because of their educational advantages, came to take the lead, and 
by introducing their traditional terminologies overshadowed not only 
the spirit of the original teachings but confused the whole thing by 
establishing a standard of judgement, the very existence of which 
was not proved and could not be proved. Just as God was included 
in the Aristotelian category of substance, so also the a priori doctrine 
of karma was introduced in the Indian systems which put an end to 
all scientific enquiries. 

In India, to say very frankly, the speculation about the origin of 
things was done mostly by the Brahmapas whose very existence as 
the leaders of society was dependent upon the maintenance of expen¬ 
sive rituals and ceremonies. The Upanisads contain fragmentary 
records of a spirit of enquiry into the origin of things, but it was 
mostly confined to the priestly class itself, although some Ksatriyas 
appear also to have participated in it. In their hand, this spirit of 
enquiry, instead of challenging the authority of the Vedic religion 
and of its ministers, the all-powerful Brahmanas, constructed a 
speculative system which stabilised the decayed structure. The 
Brahman of the Upanisads is a purely a priori assumption—an un- 
verifiable hypothesis—which inevitably blocked the way to empiri¬ 
cism. The challenge to priestly supremacy only came from Buddhism 
and Jainism which gave rise to a non-priestly class. The founders 
of these systems were not Brahmanas, and not even Ksatriyas. This 
assertion may evoke sentimental criticism, but historically it is a fact. 
They were simple tribesmen. The Buddha came from the Sakya tribe 
and Mahavlra from the Jnatrikas. These tribes had nothing to do 
with the Ksatriyas. Many times the Buddha is mentioned as Vrsala 
which indicates his humble origin. It is only at a later period, prob¬ 
ably due to the influence of the Brahmana converts into Buddhism 
and Jainism, that a better pedigree was claimed for the masters, and 
that is why they came to be treated as Ksatriyas. 

In the second part of this work I have insisted on the socio-econo¬ 
mic background which was responsible for the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism and tried to present the original form of Jainism as a natural 
development of the spirit of man, freed from primitive ignorance and 
unencumbered by artificial impediments of the a priori doctrines and 
dogmas of metaphysics. The Buddha and Mahavlra had to face the 
dual requirement of their age. On the one hand we come across the 
rise of new social forces and on the other the break-up of the existing 
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way of life, the complete annihilation of traditional social norms 
and values. The bulk of the surplus product of social labour was 
accumulated in the possession of the ruling class and the priestly 
class also had its share in the form of offerings and sacrifices. The 
rise of cities, the expansion of trade and the development of manufac¬ 
turing industries gave birth to new social classes which attacked the 
spiritual domination of the priesthood. At the same time, with the 
change in the technique of production, the ancient tribal systems were 
getting disintegrated, the traditional moral values were getting trampled 
and undermined and people were experiencing immense bloodshed and 
massacre as the precondition of the consolidation of state power. The 
Buddha and Mahavira saw before their very eyes complete extermi¬ 
nation of their own kinsmen by the expanding state-powers of 
Kosala and Magadha. It is against this background that I have tried 
to trace the historical rise of Buddhism and Jainism. These problems 
had to be faced by the Buddha and Mahavira. On the one hand 
they had to evaluate the liberating potentialities of the new social 
forces and on the other they had to offer to the oppressed a solution 
of the crisis, something which would give meaning to life. Accord¬ 
ingly, it has been asserted that this stupendous socio-political trans¬ 
formation evidently laid down the basis of the early Jain and Bud¬ 
dhist ideas and offered the specific conditions to which their ingredi¬ 
ents can be successfully traced. Owing to the paucity of materials the 
task is extremely difficult, but not altogether impossible. 

At its incipient stage Jainism as an ethical religion wanted to solve 
the crisis of a particular age. But the earlier Jain thinkers felt that 
mere appeal to human morality would be of no value unless their 
doctrines were logically defended. Their substantial contribution to 
this field was the introduction of a dialectic logic. It was later con¬ 
demned by Sankara as ‘an unsettling style of reasoning.’ Really it 
could unsettle all the settled facts. The Jain philosophers subjected 
the conceptions of absoluteness, unity and eternity to their ‘unsettling 
style of reasoning.’ Once the absoluteness of the standard of truth is 
disputed, the whole airy structure of doctrines and dogmas, reared 
upon that foundation, necessarily collapses. At its incipient stage Jain 
philosophy represented the knowledge of nature, acquired through 
contemplation, observation and investigation of the phenomena of 
nature itself. Its enquiry about the origin of the universe started not 
from the terra incognita of the hypothetical First Principle, but from 
the tangible and knowable concrete. It revealed the eternalness of 
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nature, having no place for a creator. 

Coming to the sophisticated stage of Jain philosophy, which I 
have discussed in the third part of this work, we find a different pic¬ 
ture. Here we come across a conflict within the system itself, a 
conflict between the empiric ideas of the earlier tradition and the 
a priori ideas, and it was the latter which triumphed finally. To 
empirical perception was added transcendental perception and this 
opened the door for idealism. The very concept of philosophy ( dar- 
sana) changed its significance. The earlier empirical basis of philoso¬ 
phy is clearly found in the expression darsana which literally means 
the act of perception , derived from the root dfs, to see. But the true 
meaning and significance of the word darsana was changed arbitrarily. 
It was argued that perception should not be physical; it must be intu¬ 
itional for the direct realisation of the Self which is conducive to lib¬ 
eration, moksa. Accordingly darSana-sastra (science of perception) 
came to be defined as moksa-Mstra (science of liberation from 
worldly fetters). Not only the Jains, but the followers of other quasi- 
materrialistic systems, the Samkhyas, the Mtmamsakas, the Nyaya- 
Vaisejikas, etc., who came more or less near to a mechanistic conce¬ 
ption of nature, could not liberate themselves from this new-fangled 
definition of philosophy. There developed the elaborate form of logic 
which so successfully fettered human spirit to the prejudice of the 
ideal of releasing individual souls from the bondage of the physical 
existence. The cause of this change in approach and outlook, which 
is not the characteristic of the Jains alone, was dependent on many 
conditions. To me it appears that such ideas were inherent in the 
Upanisadic idealism and that they had a very easy revival in the so 
called Brahmanical systems. In the case of the Jains it was probably 
due to the Brahmapa converts who came with certain predetermined 
thought-structures which they further developed within the Jain 
framework and these were not deliberately discarded. Moreover, 
within the general thought structure, which is basically determined 
by the material mode of existence, there exists the distinct possibility 
of ideas developing according to their own peculiar qualities. This 
process of change may culminate in a final qualitative transformation 
of the original iobas. 

In view of what I have said above it follows that no system of 
Indian philosophy allows any purely isolated treatment, and that is 
why in the concluding part of this work I have made a comparative 
study of all the Indian philosophical systems to determine the real 
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nature of the Jain standpoint. The development of each system being 
largely conditioned by its inter-connections and contradictions with 
others, it can be properly understood only by constantly referring to 
the others. This was understood even by the ancient philosophers 
who took care to learn the views of all the others and did not come 
to any conclusion before considering thoroughly what others had to 
say and how their points could be met. This spirit led to the forma¬ 
tion of a method of philosophical discussion which should be strated 
with the statement of opponent’s case as the prior view and 
followed by its refutation, establishment of the philosopher’s own posi¬ 
tion and conclusion. Moreover, in their sophisticated stages, all the 
systems, excepting the CSrvakas, fostered some common a priori ideas 
like the belief in an eternal moral order in the universe, the law of 
karma, ignorance as the cause of bondage and knowledge of libera¬ 
tion, need of continued meditation on truth, self-control to remove 
passions, and so on. 

This unusually big preface is not the summary of the contents of 
this book. It is rather a reflection of my own impression resulting 
from the study of Jainism and allied systems, what I have really felt 
after completing this work. Here the philosophical contents of Jain¬ 
ism have been faithfully enumerated and analysed with a sense of 
historical enquiry. This book demands of the readers no previous 
acquaintance with the subject. Pedantic terminologies have been de¬ 
liberately avoided. Now it is for my readers to judge how far I have 
been successful in this attempt. I crave in the indulgence of my sym¬ 
pathetic readers for the mistakes and blemishes that must have crept 
into this book. In writing this book I have been immensely helped by the 
earlier works on this subject which have been mentioned in the intro¬ 
ductory portion and also in the bibliography. I am grateful to my 
esteemed friend Prof. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya who has drawn my 
attention to the works of Pandit Sukhlaiji Sanghvi, My friend Sri 
Satinath Mukherjee has helped me in many ways which I should ack¬ 
nowledge. To my wife Manjula I am indebted for patient cooperation 
and very much else besides. My thanks are also due to Sri Devendra 
Jain for the sincere interest he has taken in publishing this work. 

Narendra Nath Bhattacfaaryya 

Calcutta University 
15 December, 1975. 




PART ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The Jains as they are 

T HE Jain community 1 forming about '048 per cent of the total 
population of India, is spread all over the country with the 
Digambara majority in South and the Svetambara in the North. The 
followers of Jainism totalled just over 1,650,000 in the 1960 s, and 
by this time their number must have been increased, although the rate 
of their growth is not at all speedy. More than 40 per cent of the 
total Jain population are found in Gujarat and Maharashtra, nearly 
25 per cent in Rajasthan and about 15 per cent in Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. The rest are scattered over other parts of India. It 
is interesting to note that there are no Jains among the indigenous 
inhabitants of Bengal and Bihar where Jainism had its origin. The 
community being composed mainly of traders and merchants is 
essentially urban in character and therefore has got a fairiy high 
percentage of literacy. 

The Digambara Jains are divided into five sub-sects—Bisapanthi, 
TerapanthI, Taranapanthi (Samaiyapanthl), Gumanapanthi and Tota- 
panthi—and the Svetambaras into three—Murtipujaka (Pujera, Dera- 
vasi), SthanakavasT (Dhuridiya, Bistola, Sadhumargi) and Tcrapanthi. 
Also there are further subdivisions in each of these sub-sects. The 
major sects themselves are subdivided into smaller groups like the 
Samghas and Ganas in the South and into Kulas and Sakhds , and later 
on, in Gacchas in the North. It is said that during the tenth century 
Uddyotana started 84 Gacchas through his disciples. Most of these 
Gacchas have become extinct in course of time and some new ones 
like the Tapa, Kharatara, Ancala, etc. have come into existence. The 
Siddharabasti Pillar inscription of ad 1398 records the tradition 
that Arhadbali split the Mulasamgha Kundakundanvaya into four 
branches, namely, Sena, Nandi, Deva and Simha. The earliest men¬ 
tion of the Mulasamgha and Kundakundanvaya is met with in the 


’For details see Sangave, JCSS. 
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copper plate grants of the fifth century ad. Records of the subsequent 
period show that the Samghas, Ganas, Gacchas, Balls and Sakhas of 
monks had grown into a very large number by AD 1000. Subsequent 
epigraphs record the names of the following orders : Mula-samgha, 
Nandi-samgha,lNarrulura-samghaor Mayaura-samgha,Kittura-samgha, 
Kollatura-samgha, Nandi-gana, Desi-garta, Dramila-gana, Kanura- 
gana, Pustaka-gaccha or Sarasvati-gaecha, Vakra-gaccha, Tagarila- 
gaccha, Manditala-gaccha, Ingulesvara-bali, Panasoge-bali, etc. 1 

Although original Jainism was theoretically opposed to the caste 
system, the Jains in course of their long history had developed a type 
of caste-society. The exact number of the Jain castes is not, however, 
available. Traditionally there are 84 castes, but the lists of their names 
found from different sources, do not tally with one another. The Jain 
castes are endogamous and a few of them are common to both the 
Svetambaras and the Digambaras. Though there are numerous castes 
no prominent position is assigned to any of them, not even to the 
Jain Brahmapas. But in practice we find some castes claiming super¬ 
iority over others and this feeling is obviously due to differences in 
economic position, moral standards, social practices, customs and 
manners. Thus, castes following lower occupations are generally regar¬ 
ded as low. Those who do not allow widow-marriage looked down 
upon to those who allow, and in this way restrictions have grown as 
regards inter-dining, inter-marriage and other social practices. Of the 
important Jain castes reference may be made to the Agravala, Osavaia, 
Srimali, Poravada, Khandeiavala, Paravara, Humbada (Hummada), 
Setavala (Saitavala), Caturtha, Bogara, Upadhyaya, and others. 2 

The Jain attitude towards women is marked by patriarchal in¬ 
fluence, but here the narrowness of the Caste-Hindu patriarchal order 
is absent. Some Jain scriptures however regard women as the lamps 
that burn on the road that leads to the gate of hell. The Digambaras 
even do not admit women into the order. Child-marriage was the 
order of the day until a few years ago, probably due to Hindu influence. 


1 Biihlcr, FSJ, pp. 78-79; EC, XI, No. 254; Jain H.L. in SE, pp. 431-32. 

*For their regional distribution sec Crookc, TCNWPO, i, pp. 14 ff, II, p. 422; 
HI, pp. 12-13, 225, 386; IV, pp. 97-99, 109-10; Enthoven, TCB, f, p. 303; II, pp. 23, 
33, 34, 83,426; UI, pp. 438, 442; Russell, TCCPl, II, pp. 136-39, 142-43, 147-48, 
154-57; III, pp. 12ff; Nanjundayya and Iyer, MTC, II, pp. 402-03; Thurston, CTSI, 
II, pp. 426ff; Hassan, CTND, !, pp. 265fT; and also BG, IX i, pp. 97ff; XVI, 
pp. 4Sff; XVII; pp. 99, XXI, pp. 103; XXIII, !I7; etc.; for Structural and functio¬ 
nal survey see Sangave, JCSS, pp. 64-136. 
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The eight forms of Hindu marriage are recognised, but only Prajapatya 
form is encouraged. One must marry a girl who is of one’s own caste. 
But the giri must belong to a different gotra or patrilineal group. 
The patriarchal structure of the Jain society naturally discourages the 
pratiloma (a man’s right to marry a woman of a higher caste than 
that of his own) system of marriage. The exact number of gotras 
prevailing in the Jain community is not definitely known. Tradition¬ 
ally there are 84 gotras, but we have nearly 150 go/ra-names from 
different Jain texts- Cross-cousin marriage is neither allowed nor 
practised by the Jains of Northern India, but in the Deccan and 
Karnataka it is usually encouraged. Among the Karnataka Jains 
matrilocai marriage is also allowed. This shows that the institution of 
Jain marriage has been influenced by local customs. The dowry system 
is widely and very strongly prevalent among the Jains. Marriage is 
usually considered as a permanent union, but under specific conditions 
it can be dissolved and the bride is free to marry again. There are 
also provisions for widow-remarriage. Divorce is recognised among 
certain castes. But all these are looked down upon by those who claim 
to belong to the supposed higher castes. Once polygamy was widely 
practised. 1 

The development of the aforesaid patriarchal feelings was evidently 
due to the consolidation of the economic power in the hands of the 
males which happened almost all over the world under certain histo¬ 
rical conditions. Hence we cannot blame the Jains for their patriarchal 
attitude towards women. However, Jain tradition itself shows that 
subordination of women was not an original and essential feature of 
Jainism. The Kalapasutra says that 3,000 females achieved liberation 
under Neminatha and as many as 20,000 under Parsvanatha, while in 
the time of Mahavlra the number of Sadhvis and Sravikas rose to 
36,000 and 3,18,000 respectively. A iarge number of women in ttie 
history of the Jains distinguished themselves as teachers and prea¬ 
chers. Malli, although a woman, rose to the status of Tirthamkara. 
In social life, despite patriarchal restrictions, unmarried women are 
entitled to maintenance out of the family property. The Strldhana 
(whatever is received at the time of marriage by the bride) entirely 
belongs to the wife. In the absence of sons, daughters are entitled to 
inherit their paternal wealth. On the death of a person without a son 

1 Trhan.iikacara , XI; Jain K.P.. in lHQ, IV, pp. 14Sff; Jain J.C. LAI, pp. 155ff; 
Jain C.R., JL, pp. 42fT; Upadhye in JA, II, p. 61; Sangave, JCSS, pp. 137-77. 
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his widow becomes absolute master of his property. Further, she takes 
the husband’s share even if there be a son, which shows the basic 
difference between the Hindu Jaw and the Jain law. Jain patriarchal 
system did not therefore prove so dangerous to women as did Hindu 
patriarchy. The Jain scriptures are in favour of female-education. A 
woman is expected to know 64 arts. To remain unmarried throughout 
her whole life is not a matter of disgrace to a Jain woman. 1 

Basically an atheistic religion which discards even the idea of a 
Supreme Being, Jainism, in the course of its long history, however, 
has developed a system of extensive worship. The beings who are 
supposed to have attained the ideal of Jirta are styled Parmesfhins 
or ‘the supreme ones.’ There are five such beings—Siddha, Arhat 
(Tmhamkara), Acarya, Upadhyaya and Sadhu —collectively called 
Paftca-Parames(hins who are objects of worship. The Yaksas and the 
Sasanadevatas attending on the Tirthamkaras are also worshipped. 
They are pre-Vedic deities whose cults were naturally revived in this 
anti-Vedic system. Besides, the Jains have a pantheon of their own, 
consisting of the Bhavanapati (residential), Vyantara (peripatetic), Jyo- 
tiska (stellar) and Vaimdnika (heavenly) gods. They also worship some 
Hindu gods like Ganesa, Skanda, Bhairava, Hanumana and others of 
non-Vcdic origin. Various forms of Mot her-goddesses and village deit¬ 
ies, and also sacred animals, trees, places and the like, are worshipped. 
Every caste and family has its own caste and family deity. The pur¬ 
pose of worship among the Jains is very different from that among 
the others. Since the object of worship—a god, a divine being or a 
Ttrthamkara—is not endowed with the act of creation and regulation 
of the world, the question of asking favours does not arise. Hence 
the purpose of worship is to pay due homage to a being who is 
supposed to be the ideals 

Four types of worship are prevalent among the Jains— nama, i.e. 
uttering or hearing the name of the object of worship, sthapana i.e. 
worshipping the material representation like picture, image statue, etc. 
dravya i.e. worshipping the souls that are destined to be the Tlrtham- 
karas in the future, and bhdva i.e. worshipping the person in his 
actual nature. The idol-worshippers are known as Mandiramargl and 
the non-idol-worshippers are termed SadumargL The places of worship 


l KSB ., VU; Barodia, HLJ, p. 40, Jain C.R..JL, pp. 47, 80-81, 89-91; Jaini, JL, 
pp. 35-37, 50-52, 115-117; Kapadia in JUB, Vill, pp. 201-02. 

"Buhler, ISJ, pp. 66-71; Jaini, BOJ, pp. 3-15; Stevenson, NMJ, pp. 93-95. 
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are generally temples with an open porch { [mandapa ), a closed hail 
or assembly ( sabhamatujapa ) and an inner shrine (garbhagfha) in 
which the idol is kept. Upasrayas or buildings for monks and nuns 
are used by the Sthanakavasis as places of worship, while the 
TarapapanthTs, the foil lowers of a non-idolatrous subsect of the 
Diagambaras worship scriptures in buildings called Caityalayas. In the 
Digambara tempies the priest is always a Jain, but in the Svetambara 
temples he may be a Hindu also. The temples are usually very neat 
and clean. 1 

The Jains undertake fasts for self purification and perform festi¬ 
vals to commemorate the important events of the past. The most 
important fast is known as Par yd?ana or Dasalaksna-parva which 
takes place, according to the Digambaras, from the fifth to the 
fourteenth day of the bright half of the month of Bbadra, and accor¬ 
ding to the Svetambaras, from the twelfth day of the dark half of 
Sravana to the fifth day of the bright half of Bhadra. Besides, there 
are other fasts and festivals like Siddhacakra-puja , Asfdnhika , 
MahavTra-jayanti, Virasasana-jay anti, Srutapahcami, Dipdvali, Rak.sa- 
bandhana , Aksayatrtya and others. In addition to all these, the 
Svetambaras observe a number of special days of abstinence. The 
bathing of Gommatesvara at Sravanabelgola is one of the rare festivals 
of the Digambaras. Throughout India the Jains have numerous 
tirthas or places of pilgrimage, the important ones being Sammeta- 
sikhara (the Paresnath Hill in the Hazaribagh District). Pavapura 
Patna District), Girnara (group of hills in Kathiawar), Satruujaya 
Hills (in Kathiawar), Mount Abu (in Rajasthan, famous for the 
Dilwara temples), Sravatjabelgola (Hassan District, Mysore) etc. 2 

According to the Digambaras, a Sravaka or a layman has to pass 
through 53 ceremonies, right from his conception up to his death, 
while the Svetambaras observe 16 such ceremonies. These are not, 
however, practised in a uniform manner. The life of a Jain is marked 
by observances of ethical disciplines. The ascetic’s life is regarded as 
a continuation of householder’s life and as such the rules of conduct 
are exactly the same for both, laymen and asceties, thus fostering 
an intimate relationship between the two main divisions of the com¬ 
munity. The difference is that the ascetics are to observe the ethical 
codes more strictly and elaborately. The vows are divided into two 


Stevenson, NMJ, pp. 92fT; HJ, p. 285; Russell, TCCPI, I, pp. 227-29. 
‘Stevenson in ERE, V, pp. 875-78. 
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categories, Anuvratas or small vows and Mahdvratas or great vows, 
the former for the householders and the latter for ascetics. It is 
enjoined upon a householder to abstain from Samfcaipi-himsa or 
intentional violence but not from accidental ( Grharambhi), occupa¬ 
tional ( Udyami ) and protective ( Virodhl ) violence. But one who has 
renounced the life of a householder must avoid all the four kinds of 
Himsas mentioned above. The Jains do not take food which involves 
the killing of animals. Along with flesh, wine and all kinds of intoxi¬ 
cants, even honey, are prohibited. 1 

Ancient sacred texts of the Jains were written in Ardhamagadhl. 
Later on, many Jain works were written in Sanskrit. The contribu¬ 
tion of the Jains to the growth and development of literature in 
regional languages was also immense. The Jains alone utilised diffe¬ 
rent local languages, besides Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa, for 
their religious propaganda as weil as for preservation of knowledge, 
as a result of which regional languages like Hindi, Gujarati, Kannada, 
Tamil, Telugu and others were really enriched. In the field of archi¬ 
tecture, although the Jains did not develop a distinct style of their 
own, yet it must be said to their credit that they had produced 
numerous fine specimens in different parts of the country. The marbles 
at Mount Abu in Rajasthan, the Ranapur temple in Mewar, the 
Parsvanatha temple at Khajuraho, the temple at Lakkupdi in Karna¬ 
taka, etc. may be referred to in this connection. Nice specimens of 
Jain sculptures, especially the statues of the TIrthamkaras, are 
found ail over India. The most remarkable of the Jain statues are the 
celebrated colossi of Southern India, situated respectively at Sravap- 
abelagola in Mysore and at Karakala and Venura in South Kanara. 

It is One of the six daily duties of a Jain layman to show com¬ 
passion to all living beings and to help the needy. Four kinds of 
gifts are to be offered to the distressed—food ( ahara ), protection 
{abhaya), medicine (ausadha) and learing (sdslra) irrespective of reli¬ 
gion, caste or creed. Jain inscriptions refer to the fact that the pro¬ 
vision of medicine along with food and learning was made in the 
Mafias. In order to serve these purposes the Jains have built 
numerous Dhannasalds and Pinjarapolas and established hospitals and 
educational institutions and also libraries or Grunthabhanddras in 
different parts of the country. It is said from some quarters that 
since the Jains insist solely upon the doctrine of Karma according to 


l SBJ, IV, pp. 25ff. 
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which a man’s prosperity and distress depend on the activities of his 
past life, they think it unnecessary to contribute to the humanitarian 
causes. But this idea is absolutely wrong. The heart of Jainism is 
not really ‘empty.’ Such misconceptions are largely due to the fact 
that the Jain charitable institutions are not sufficiently modernised. 1 

The history of Jainism is a history of long struggle. It made its 
way into the religious life of India having overcome the tremendous 
pressure of its rival creed Buddhism. The Brahmanas showed bitter 
hostility to the Jains, even by destroying idols and cult-objects and 
converting their temples into Brahmanic ones. In South India they 
were persecuted by the VIrasaivas and in the North by the Muslims. 
Despite all these, the Jains have managed to maintain their existence 
as a distinct and influential community. Of the many reasons, attri¬ 
buted to the survival of the Jain community, the following may be 
taken into account. The royal patronage which Jainism received, 
even from some non-Jain rulers, during the ancient and medieval 
periods, in different parts of the country, especially in Karnataka, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan, has undoubtedly helped the Jain community 
for its survival. Secondly, since the Jains mostly belong to the com¬ 
mercial class, their economic influence upon society could not be 
ignored, even by rulers hostile to their creed. Thirdly, after the 
Muslim conquest, the Jains earned the goodwill of the Hindus, and 
the latter of the former, and this evidently added new strength to the 
community. And lastly, thanks to the rigid conservatism of the Jains, 
their important religious doctrines have remained unaltered up to this 
day, and the excellent organisation of the community, the strict disci¬ 
plinary measures like ex-communication for breach of the rules of 
conduct etc. have become the strongest safeguard of the Jains. “It is 
evident that the lay part of the community were not regarded as out¬ 
siders, or only as friends and patrons of the order, as seems to have 
been the case in early Buddhism; their position was, from the begin¬ 
ning well defined by religious duties and privileges; the bond which 

united them to the order of monks was an effective one.it cannot 

be doubted that this close union between laymen and monks brought 
about by the similarity of their religious duties, differing not in kind 
but in degree, had enabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes 
within, and to resist dangers from without for more than two thou¬ 
sand years, whiie Buddhism, being less exacting as regards the laymen, 

JflG, IV, pp. 114-15; JBBRAS, X, p. 237; Jhavery, HFJ, pp. 17-18. 
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underwent the most extraordinary evolutions and finally disappeared 
in the country of its origin.” 1 

Researches on Jainism 

The study of Jainism which had long remained a neglected branch 
of Indology, due to the scarcity of original texts, was initiated by a 
first hand survey of the existing Jain sects of India, of their manners 
and customs, beliefs and superstitions, carried out by enthusiastic 
Europeans like Mackenzie, Buchanan and others. The interest fur¬ 
ther developed after the publication in the Asiatic Researches- (1807) 
three such reports of their investigations and personal observations 
which were immediately followed by Colebrooke’s ‘Observations on the 
Sect of the Jainas’ 3 in which it was for the first time that textual 
references, mainly from Bhadrabahu’s Kalpasiitru and Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhdnacintamani, were frequently used. Thereafter in 1827 two 
important papers on Jainism, written by Delamaine and Buchanan 
Hamilton, were published in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , 4 In the same year also came out Francklin’s Researches in 
the Tenets of the Jains and the Buddhists which was the first book 
containing Jainism in its title. Wilson in his Sketch of the Religious 
Sects of the Hindus and in other stray writings made a more systema¬ 
tic treatment of the subject. His Descriptive Catalogue of the Mac¬ 
kenzie Collection which was published from Calcutta in 1828 refers 
to 44 South Indian Jain manuscripts. 

That the interest thus created in the study of Jainism did not prove 
fruitless in succeeding years is amply testified in A. Guerinot’s Essai 
de bibliographic Jaina (Paris 1906) and Repertoire d'epigraphie Jaina 
(1908). Hemacandra’s Abhidhdnacintamani , edited by Bohtlingk 
Rieu, came out with a German translation in 1847. In the next year 
(1848) appeared J. Stevenson’s English rendering of Bhadrabahu’s 
Kalpasutra along with the Navatattvaprakarana. In 1858, Weber edited 
Dhanesvara’s Sat runja) amah at my a with a detailed introduction which 
was followed by Pavie's French analysis of the Padmdvatiearitra. 

Jacobi in ERE , VII, p. 470. 

*IX, pp. 44ff. 

’A-fE, It, pp 101-240; first published in 1807. In i826 another study of Coleb- 
rooke came out, ibid. 1 pp. 402fF., to a subsequent edition of which Cowell added 
a minute analysis of ch. Ill of Madhava’s Sctrvadarsanasamgraha in which the 
system of the Jains is expounded. 

*1, pp. 431-38, 531-40. 
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Lassen’s brief sketch of Jainism, based upon the aforesaid sources, 
was published in 1861 in the fourth volume of his famous work. 1 
Thus with these studies in the original Jain texts the study of Jainism 
itself underwent a revolutionary change. The earlier scholars, despite 
their great interest, mostly failed to recognise the basic difference bet¬ 
ween Jainism and Buddhism. No wonder, Colebrooke, Prinsep and 
Stevenson regarded Mahavira as the teacher of the Buddha while 
Wilson and Weber held Jainism to be an offshoot of Buddhism. Some 
aspects of doctrinal similarities and also those in some names occur¬ 
ring in the Jain and Buddhist scriptures contributed greatly to the 
misconception which was not completely removed until Hermann 
Jacobi demonstrated beyond all doubts the independence of Jainism 
and Buddhism. 

The foundation of a correct assessment of Jainism was, however 
laid by Weber whose fresh study Uber ein Fragment dcr BhagavulJ , 
ein Beit rag zur Kenntniss tier heiligen Literature tier Jaina, published 
in two parts (1865-66) in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, was 
epoch-making not only from the view point of religion but also from 
that of the newly-evolved science of philology. His subsequent rese¬ 
arches in Jainism, based upon the manuscripts acquired by the Royal 
Library of Berlin (1873-78) through Biihler, led to the publication of 
the‘Sacred Literature of the Jains’ in Indische Studien XVI (1883) 
and XVII (1885) a . Biihler was allowed to collect manuscripts even 
for foreign libraries, provided they were doubles. He did not confine 
himself exclusively to the collection and listing of the Jain manuscripts, 
but at the same time drew the attention of the scholars towards the 
study of Jainism through his monograph entitled CJber die indische 
Sekte der Jainas (1887). The manuscripts thus collected from various 
sources were catalogued in the valuable reports of Biihler himself and 
also in those of Kielhorn, Peterson and Bhandarkar. Works on Jain 
manuscripts were further carried on by Leumann, Huitemann, Brown 
and others. 3 


Und. Alt., IV, 755-787. 

•Eng. tr. H.W. Smith in XVII-XXl. 

•Schii bring, LJ, Eng. tr. by Beurjen, DJ, pp. 4ff. S. Warren’s critical ed. of the 
Niraydvalido was published from Amsterdam in the year 1879. Leumann, a pupil 
of Weber, edited tiie AnpapCaika Sutra which came out in 1883. The Prakrit Mss. 
of the Nijjutis and Cupnis were also utilised by him (1872, ZDMG, XLVI, pp. 
5S6ff.) as a result of which the first part of his Avasyaka Erzuhtungen came out in 
1897, the further publication of which was, however, stopped owing to his plan to 
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Weber’s and Biihler’s researches opened up a new horizon of 
probabilities. The Jain manuscripts of the Royal Library of Berlin 
mainly collected by Biihler, were indeed of great help to Jacobi whose 
critical edition of Bhadrabahu’s Kalpasutra (1879) had come to be 
fundamental for all further researches. In fact the credit of represen¬ 
ting Jainism in its entirety to the cultivated readers all over the world 
goes to Jacobi upon whom was bestowed the honorary title of Jaina- 
drasana-divakara by the Jains of India. The canonical works edited 
by Jacobi laid the basis of a critical and scientific study of Jainism. 
His translations of the basic texts of Jainism in Sacred Books of the 
East, Vols. XXII and XLV (1884) were also of immense help to the 
researchers. 

Hoernle’s critical edition of the Uvasagadasao (1888-90) was ano¬ 
ther landmark in the history of Jain research because it demonstrated 
the fact that the Jain texts are indispensable not only for the study of 
Jainism itself, but of other religious sects of India as well. In Appen¬ 
dix II of the said work we have an interesting account of Gosala 
Mahkhaliputra and his views, and this had become the basis of his 
famous article on Ajivlkism. 1 Klatt werked on the Jain bio-biblio¬ 
graphical materials in eight volumes but no more than 55 pages could 
be printed in 1892 as a specimen of his work by Weber and Leumann. 
Religious and philosophical schools current in the days of the Buddha 
and Mahavira became the subject matter of F.O. Schrader's thesis 
Uber den Stand der indischen philosophic zur Ziet Mahavlras und 
Buddhas which came out from Strassburg in 1902. Independent 
works on different aspects of Jainism and Jain culture also began to 
make their appearances from the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 

produce a comprehensive work under the title Ubersicht uber die Avasyaka Litera¬ 
ture. Steinthal’s thesis Specimen der Nayadhunimakaha came out in 1881 and further 
researches on this subject were made by Huttemann. His thesis Die Jnata Erza- 
htungen im sechsten Anga , based on the Nayadhanvnakaha came out in 1907 and 
the same year saw the publication of Barnett’s critical edition of Antagadadasuo. 
The complete bibliography of European and of Indian literature concerning the 
Jains up to the year 1906 is given in Guerinot’s Essai de bibliographic jama 
(Annaies du Musee Guimet, Bibiiotheqne d’E'tudes. VII) and further notices on 
this subject were furnished by him in 1909 (JAS , II, pp. 47ff.) An account of the 
Jain studies in Italy up to 1911 is to be found in the Indoiogica! bibliography in 
RDSO, V, pp. 219-71. 

l ERE, I, pp. 259fF. 
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tury. 1 Popular books on Jainism by European and Indian scholars 
were aiso produced. In Hindi and Gujarati also appeared a number 
of books composed by the eminent Jains themselves. 3 

Indian scholars did not keep themselves aloof from this new 
development of Jain research. Sir R.G. Bhandarkar had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining and cataloguing the Jain manuscripts of the 
Ber)in collection. Indian prints of Jain canonical texts were sent to 
Europe during the eighties of the nineteenth century by Ray Dhana- 
pati Simha Bahadur of Murshidabad and those were of immense help 
to the Jain researchers of Europe. As has already been stated, the 
Education Department of the Bombay Government had given Biihler 
and his colleagues permission to collect manuscripts both for Indian 
and foreign libraries. The maunscripts thus acquired for the Indian 


1 Thus the study of Jain art was initialed by Fcrgusson in 18S0 in his Cave 
Temples and it was followed by Bidder's 'Specimens of Jaina Sculptures from 
Mathura (1S94, El, III, pp. 31 Iff.), and Burgess’s‘Digambara Jain Iconography 
(1903, lA, XXXII, pp. 459fT.). In !90l, V, A. Smith’s monograph on the 'Jaina Stupa 
and other Antiquities from Mathura’ appeared in the NJRAS / (XX). D.R. Bhan¬ 
darkar published two important articles on Jain temples in the ARAS1 (1907-08, 
1908-09) and one on Jain iconography in lA (1911). All known inscriptions of 
Jain character, or having reference to the Jains, were registered in Guerinot’s REJ 
(Publications de 1' Ecoie Francaise d’ Extreme Orient, X). Buhicralso made signifi¬ 
cant contribution to the study of the Jain inscriptions from Mathura and in this 
connection we must refer to his important articles published in the Vienna Orien¬ 
tal Journal ( WZKM , I-V. X). In 1908 was published Jacobi’s ‘Mataphysics and 
Ethics of the Jains’ in TCHR, II, pp 60fT. which was followed by his ‘Origin of 
the Svetambara and Digambara Sects’ in ZDMG, XXXVIII. pp. JIT., XL. pp. 92ff. 
and ‘Mahavlra and his Predecessors’ in lA, IX, 158IF. 

*For non-Jain readers A.B. Latthe published An Introduction to Jainism as 
early as in 1905. A sketch of the whole domain of Jain history and literature was 
given by U.D. Barodia in his History and Literature of Jainism (1906) which was 
followed by Mrs. Stevenson’s Notes on Modern Jainism (1910) and Heart of 
Jainism (1915), Jhaveri’s First Principles of the Jain Philosophy (1910), Warren’s 
Jainism in Western Garb (J9]2), Tank’s Jain Historical Studies (1914), Bloomfield’s 
Life and Stories of the Jain Saviour ParSvana/ha (1919), etc. Of w orks in Indian 
languages mention should be made of Phattclalaji’s Jaina Vixaha Paddhati (1901), 
Shreepalchandraji’s Jaina Samskara Vidhi (1907), Jaina Sampradaya Sik fd (1910) 
and Sri Sattraftra Visa Srimalind Jhatino Dharo (1910), N.D. Yajnika’s Jaina 
Vivaha Vidhi (1904) Ramalaiaji’s Mahujana Va>nsa-Mukluxat‘ (1910), J.K. Mukht- 
yar’s Jinapujadikdra-mimamsa (19)3), etc. A Jaina Svetambara Directory was 
published in Gujarati in (909 and an all jndia Digambara Jaina Directory come 
out in 1914. The first volume of P.C. Nahar’s, Jaina Lekha Samgraha , a collection 
afJzin epigraphs, came out in 1918, and two other volumes of the said work were 
published later. 
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Libraries were deposited in the Deccan Coliege of Poona. The Jains 
had preserved large number of books written on paper or on plam 
leaves in their Grantha Bhandaras or book houses. Of the important 
Jain Grantha Bhandaras reference must be made to those at Muda- 
bidri in South Kanara District, at Karanja in Vidarbha, at Patana in 
Gujarat and at Jaisalmer in Rajasthan. In Gujarat alone there are 
fifty-six Grantha Bhapdaras of the Svetambara Jains and in the whole 
of India their number must be sufficiently large because practically 
every big Jain temple possesses a Grantha Bhandara. The orthodox 
section of the Jains were opposed to the idea of getting the manu¬ 
scripts published. It was not earlier than the twenties of this century 
that scholarly examination of the Bhandara manuscripts became feasi¬ 
ble, thanks to the efforts of Muni Punyavijaya. The Agamodaya 
Samiti, founded at Mehsana in 1915, had published some works of 
the Svetambara Siddhanta and also a good number of non-canonical 
texts. 1 The same task was also undertaken by Devchand Laibhai 
Pustakoddhara Fund. 2 Likewise institutions such as Sri Kharatara 
GacchaGranthamala Samiti, Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Granth- 
amala Samiti, Oriental Institute of Baroda, etc. published many Jain 
texts. 3 

Since 1920, researches on Jainism had taken a manifold course but 
the main emphasis was on literary studies. Besides critical editions 
and translations of the canonical and non-canonical texts, 4 compre- 

4 

J lt had published Ayara, Aupapdlia, Uvavaiya and Avciycka (Sutra, Vrtti and 
Niryukti) in 1916, Suyagada in 1917, Samavaya in 19!8, Th&na, Bhagaruii, Viahya- 
pannatti, Pannavarta , Nuyadhammakahao, Uidsagadasao, Antagcidadnsdo, Jivabhi- 
gama and Surapannatti between 1918 and 192!, Candapannatli and Niraydvaliao 
in 1922, Stuti-Caturvbruatika in 1926, and many other texts in course of time. 

“Its important publications are Pravacanasdroddhdra (1915). Pindaniryukti 
(1918), Jarnbudvtpaprajnapti (1920), Kalpasittra (1923), Sin Sirivata-kahd (!923) 
Paiicavasiu-prakaravct (1927), etc. 

“Mention should also be made in this connection of the Sacred Books of the 
Jains series in which were published between 1920 and 1931, Nemicandia's Drovyo- 
samgraha (ed. S.C. Ghosal), Gommatasara Jivakanda and Gommatasara Karma- 
kaitda (cd. J.L. Jaini), Kundakunda’s Samayasara (ed. J.L. Jaini), Ntyamasara 
(ed. Ugrasen) and Pancastikayasara (ed. A Chakravarti), Umasvati’s Taltvarthd- 
dhigama (ed. J.L. Jaini), Amnacandra's Purufartha-siddhynpaya (ed Ant Prasad), 
Gunabhadra’s Almdnusasana (cd. J.L. Jaini), etc, 

4 ln Europe, in 1918, Watcher Scbubring published his critical editions of 
MahaniAhd and Vavahdn j, and these were followed by his numerous publications 
on Jain texts and on Jainism. Of other Jain texts published in the twenties, refeience 
may be made to Jarl Charpentier’s edition of Uttaradhyayana (1922), Muni 
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hensive and analytical historical works and specialised studies began 
to come out in succession. The second volume of Winterniz’s History 
of Indian Literature (1920) contains a very nice and critical account 
of .Tain literature. The same subject has been dealt with in Glasenapp’s 
Handbuch der Literalurwissenschaft in which the Jain texts are 
individually discussed. In 1922 Hertel’s essay on the ‘Literature of 
the Svetambaras of Gujarat’ was published and this was followed by 
his extensive study of the Kathanakas. Dalai and Gandhi’s descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of manuscripts in the Bhandaras at Jaisalmer and Pattan 
were published in 1923. A systematic study of the Jain Painna litera- 


Menaka’s Gujarati translation (1922) and P. L. Vaidya’s critical edition of the 
Suyagada, the former’s Vyavahdrabhdsya (1926). Doshi’s Gujarati translation 
of Vyavahara (1925), Vardhamana Suri's A car a Dinakara (1922-23), Muni 
Caturvijaya’s Ekavimiatisthcinakaprakarana (1924), Zaver’s Nirvanakalika (1926), 
Bechardas’s Gujarati translation of the text and vrtli of the Viyahapannatti (1927) 
etc. In 1930, P L. Vaidya published a revised edition of the Uvdsagcdasao which 
was followed by his critical editions of the Antagadadasao (1932), Vivagaidya 
(1933), Candapannaiti (1932) etc. Schubring's translation with introduction and 
notes of the Dasaveyatiya Sntta and M.C. Modi's Antagadadasao were published 
in 1932. The Byhatkalpa-Bhafya of Samghadasa was edited by Muni PuOyavijaya, 
the first volume of which appeared in 3933. The same year saw the publication 
of Jinasena's Harivamia edited by Pt. Darbarilal, A new edition of Nirayavatiao 
was done by Gopani and Choksi which appeared in 1934. A C. Sen’s critical 
inlroduction of Panhdvagaranatm and M. Patel’s English translation of Buhlcr’s 
Life of Hcmacandra came out in 1936. J.F. Kohl's Suryaprojnapii was published 
in 1937. Critical editions of AcSranga Curni of Jinadasa (1941), Brhai-Katha-Kosa 
of Hariscna (1943), Adipurana of Jinasena (1944-45) Nayadhammakahao , Tiloya- 
pannaiti of Yativj-$abha (1943) etc. were important products of Jain research dur¬ 
ing the forties. The sixth volume of the Brhat-Ka!pa-bhd{ya of Sariighadasa edited 
by Muni Pupyavi.iaya came out in 3951, the first volume of which appeared as 
early as in 1933. The Kalpasutra with the curtti of Agastya Sirhha Suri, also 
edited by him came out in 1952. In 1951 A.N. Upadhye and H.L. Jain published 
the second part of the Tibyapannatii. In regional languages of India studies in 
Jain texts were mainly made through Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi. In southern 
languages, although they contain numerous Jain texts, we have very few works. 
Recently the University of Karnataka has undertaken a scheme for preparing a 
descriptive catalogue of the Kannada manuscripts, and in the volumes, solar 
been published, we have references to numerous Jain works which were pre¬ 
viously unknown to us. In Bengali serious works are really lacking although as 
early as in 1909, A.C. Vidyabhu§ana made a comprehensive study which was 
serialised in a Journal called Upas ana. In this connection we may refer to the 
Bengali translation of the Kalpasutra by B. K. Chafterjee and that of the Uttara- 
dhyayana sutra by P C. Syamsukha and A.R. Bhattacharya, both published by the 
Calcutta university. 
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ture was made by Kamptz in 1929 in his Uber die vom Sterbefasten 
hatidelenden tiheren Painna des Jaina Kanons. VIrarajendra Surfs 
Sanskrit encyclopaedia Abhidhanarajendra (1913-25) incorporated 
numerous Jain Prakrit terms taken from the canonical and scholastic 
literature of the Svetambaras, and this was followed by Muiii Ratna- 
candra's Ardha-Magadhi Dictionary (1923-32) and Hargovind Das 
Seth’s Prakrit Hindi Dictionary. A complete Digambara Jain Diction¬ 
ary entitled Brhat Jaina Sabdarnava came out in two volumes between 
1930 and 1934. The Jain periodicals like Anekant, Jain Antiquary, Jain 
Hitaisi etc. made their appearance during this period. 

M.D. Desai’s Gujarati work Jaina Sahityano Sanksipta Itihasa, 
dealing with the history of Jain literature, came out in 1933. In 1934, 
Leumann’s unpublished studies in the Avasyaka literature were edited 
and published by Schubring whose independent work Die Lehre der 
Jainas came out a year later. The manuscripts deposited in Bhandarkar 
Institute were handled by H.R Kapadia who made a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of the Jain items, parts II and I of which came out respective¬ 
ly in 1935 and 1936. Its third part was published in 1940 which con¬ 
tains the Agamic literature of the Jains, while the fourth part, published 
in 1948, contains the ritualistic works and supplements. Kapadia’s His¬ 
tory of the Canonical Literature of Jains was published in 1941 and 
his Jain Religion and Literature in 1944. Mention must also be made 
in this connection to A. Chakravarti’s Jain Literature in Tamil (1941). 
The Jain manuscripts of the Berlin collection were finally catalogued 
by Schubring in 1944. This volume contains 647 pages covering 1127 
manuscripts. Yeiankar’s Jinaratnakosa , published in the same year, is a 
monumental work on Jain manuscripts which is indispensable for the 
study of Jain literature. The fifth part of Kapadia’s descriptive cata¬ 
logue of the Jain manuscripts came out in 1954, although the subse¬ 
quent one containing manuscripts on Jain literature and philosophy 
appeared two years earlier. Another volume consisting mainly of 
hymnology was published in two parts which appeared respectively in 
1957 and 1962. Of recent important contributions reference shouid be 
made to B.J. Sandesara and G.P. Thaker’s Lexicographical Studies in 
Jain Sanskrit which came out in 1962. Even in the sixties and seven¬ 
ties of this century the task of collecting and editing the Jain texts 
and manuscripts has not ceased to continue. 

We have already occasion to refer to the earlier historical studies 
on different aspects of Jainism, In the first volume of the Cambridge 
History of India (1922) Jarl Charpentier contributed a valuable 
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chapter on the general history of Jainism. South Indian Jainism was 
studied by Ayyangar and Rao, and their work which was published 
in 1922 throws a significant light on the historical role of Jainism in 
that region. V. Glasenapp’s Der Jainismus: Eine inclisrhe Ertosungs 
religion which came out in 1925 had become popular in India and a 
Gujarati translation of this work was made by N,I. Patel. Schiibring’s 
Wrote MahdvTras and Guerinot’s La religion djaina came out in 1926. 
Of other important publications during the twenties bearing on the 
genera! history of Jainism and on the lives of the saints, reference 
should be made to K.P. Jain’s Bhagavan Mahavtra (in Hindi 1924), 
M.B. Jhavery’s Historical Facts about Jainism (1925), J.L. Jaini’s 
The Bright Ones in Jainism (1926), C.R. Jain’s Rsabhadeva (1929), 
etc. H. Bhattacharya’s Divinity in Jainism (1925) is also an important 
work of this period. A.C. Sen’s Schools and Sects in Jain Literature 
came out in 1931. Ajanta’s Mahavtra Caritra (in Marathi 1931), J. 
Shah’s Jainism in Northern India (1932), K.P. Jain’s Sahksipta Jama 
Itihdsa (in Hindi 1934), B.C. Law’s Mahavtra: His Life and Teachings 
(1937), B.A. Salatore’s Medieval Jainism (1938), H.L. Jain’s Jaina 
Itihdsa Ki purva pifhika (in Hindi 1939), etc. had characterised the Jain 
studies during the thirties. 

Studies in the social, cultural, iegai and miscellaneous aspects of 
Jainism are also by no means insiginificant. Valuable articles on these 
aspects of Jainism, written by eminent authorities like Jacobi, Mrs. 
Stevenson and others, were incorporated in the famous Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. C.R. Jain’s Jain Law (1926), Jain Penance (1930) 
and Jain Culture (1934), S.R. Sharma’s Jainism in Karna\aka Culture 
(1 940), B.T. Kala’s Jain Vivaha Paddhati aur Lokacdra(\n Hindi 1940), 
D.C. Dasgupta’s Jain System of Education (1942), Jinavijaya Muni’s 
Jaina Pustaka Prasdsti Samgraha (in Sanskrit and Hindi 1943), K.P. 
Jain’s Jaina Tirtha (in Hindi 1946), Bool Chand’s Jain Cultural Studies 
(1946), S.C. Rampuria’s Cult of Ahimsa (1947), P.L. Vaidya’s Jaina 
Dharma dni Vahgmaya (in Marathi 1948), K.L. HindiquPs Yaiastilaka 
and Indian Culture (1949) etc. are important contributions to the 
understanding of the essentials of Jain culture. Of other works made 
in the forties reference should be made to Bool Chand’s Lord Maha- 
vlra: A Study in Historical Perspective (1948) and J.C. Jain’s Life in 
Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons (1947). The latter is 
especially important for any study on the social life of ancient India, 
Unfortunately this line of research with Jain sources has not been 
seriously pursued. We are, however, pleased to see a recent work by 
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J.P. Jain under the title Jaina Sources of the History of Ancient India 
(1964) which is expected to be helpful in Indological studies. Another 
significant contribution to Jain studies is V.A. Sangave’s Jain Commu¬ 
nity: A Social Survey which came out in 1959. 

Now about the works of technical character. So far as the Jain 
epigraphs are concerned, we have already the occasion to refer to the 
labour made in this field by Guerinot and P.C. Nahar. in 1926, K.P. 
Jain’s Pi actna Jaina Lekha Samgraha was published and it was follo¬ 
wed by H.L. Jain's Jaina Silalekha Samgraha (1928). Coomaraswatny’s 
Catalogue of the Jain paintings and manuscripts of the Indian collec¬ 
tion in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts appeared in 1924. In the 
annual report of the Archaeological Survey of India (1925-26), R.P. 
Chanda published his Jaina Remains at Rajgir. In 1936 came out 
M.S. Nawal's Jaina Citra Kalapadruma. Significant articles on Jain 
art were published by K.P. Jayaswal ( JBORS, XXIII, 1937), H.D. 
Sankalia (JRAS, 1938, JISOA, IX, 1941), U.P. Shah (JU.B, X, 1941) 
and others. In 1939 was published B.C. Bhattacharya’s epoch making 
Jain Iconography which had remained for a long time the only stan¬ 
dard work on that subject. Moti Chandra’s Jaina Miniature Paintings 
from Western India was published in 1949. During the fifties U.P. 
Shah published a number of articles on Jain art and iconography in 
different Indological Journals and his Studies in Jaina Art came out 
in 1955. 

We have already referred to a number of works in the body of this 
chapter also in the footnotes which have direct or indirect bearing 
on the study of Jain philosophy. Pioneer in this field are H. Jacobi’s 
Metaphysics and Ethics of the Jainas and J.L. Jhaveri’s First Principles of 
Jaina Philosophy. Besides the general works on the history of Indian 
philosophy, by eminent scholars like S. N. Dasgupta, S. Radha- 
krishnan and others, containing important chapters on Jain philosophy, 
we have such specialised works on different aspects of this subject as 
C Krause’s Interpretation of Jain Ethics or V. Glasenapp s Doctrine 
of Karman in Jain Philosophy. Of the recent works in this field, men¬ 
tion may be made of D. N. Bhargava's Jaina Ethics (3958), T. G. 
Kalghatgi's. Some Problems in Jam Psychology (1961), K. C. Sogani’s 
Ethical Doctrines in Jainism (1967), M. L. Mehta’s Jain Philosophy 
(1971), K. K. Dixit’s Jain Ontology (1971) etc- Although most of the 
works on Jainism deal with its philosophical contents and also there 
are a good number of specialised works of the types mentioned 
above, a comprehensive work on Jain philosophy in historical outlines 
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is really lacking. The ideas working behind the relation between 
original Jainism and its subsequent accretions as revealed in its 
doctrines, rituals and mythology, have not been traced historically. No 
light has yet been thrown on the problem of primitive Jainism, the 
kernel around which the accretions had developed, by stratifying the 
contents of the existing canons and connecting each of them with the 
turning points of the historical growth of Indian ideas in general. No 
serious attempt has hitherto been made to understand the evolution 
of Jain thought in terms of the corresponding developments in 
Brahmanical and Buddhist systems, and what is more, we have practi¬ 
cally little or no idea about the material basis of Jain ideas which 
should be the fundamental of all such studies. 

Literary Sources 

Besides the Jain canonical writings and their commentaries, 
which are indispensable for the study of Jainism, the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist texts also offer many clues to the understanding of 
its history and doctrines. The Buddhist texts frequently mention 
Nigantha ftataputta as an opponent of Buddha and refer to the 
essentials of Jain doctrines, although in a distorted way. We are 
very pleased to note of a recent work by B.C. Jain in which the Jain 
materials are carefully collected from the vast ocean of Buddhist 
literature. 1 Unfortunately, no such attempt has yet been made in the 
field of Brahmanical literature although in the philosophical texts of 
Brahmanism Jain doctrines have been treated with great importance 
and there are many stray references to the Jains and Jainism in the 
epics and Purartas and also in the literary and technical works. 

Both the Svetambaras and Digambaras hold that the original 
Canon of the Jains consisted of twelve Angas, but the Digambaras 
regard the Svetambara canon as wholly spurious. According to the 
Jain tradition, during the reign of Chandragupta Maurya, about the 
end of the fourth century bc there was a great famine in Magadha 
as a result of which a large number of young Jain monks migrated 
towards the south under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, the celebrated 
ganadhara, while the more elderly ones remained in Magadha under 
the leadership of Sthulabhadra. It was during the leadership of the 
latter that some scriptural texts—the twelve Angas— were compiled in 
a special assembly summoned at Pataliputra. Mahavlra’s teachings 


J Jain B.C., JBL, 
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were first compiled in fourteen texts, called the Purvas, meaning the 
earlier books which are lost. But the Svetambaras believe that the 
Purvas were incorporated in the now lost Diithivaya, the twelfth 
Anga. The tradition of these Purva texts has obviously created a prob¬ 
lem which cannot be very easily solved. Prof. Schiibring 1 after a 
critical analysis of the existing Jain texts came to the conclusion that 
the so-called fourteen Purvas might have consisted of traditions 
handed down orally from teacher to pupil, that some part of 
this oral tradition might have been compiled by Sthulabhadra in 
the Pataliputra Council and that the council of Valabhl under 
Devardhi which took place sometime between the fifth and the sixth 
centuries ad made use of the current oral traditions as well as such 
texts as might have been already reduced to writing. Texts like the 
Nandi and the Anuogadara divide the substance of Jain teachings 
into Angapavittha and Anangapavi\\ha or Angabdhira. The roots of the 
latter are sometimes traced to the lost Purvas. Texts other than the 
Angas are sometimes placed in the Angabdhira group. The scriptures 
compiled by the Council of Valabhl (fifth-sixth centuries ad) are 
generally known as Agama or Siddhanta, divided into groups such as 
the Angas, Uvartgas, Pairnas, Cheyasuttas, Mulasuttas, and two special 
texts known as Nandi and Anuogadara. The language of the Svetam- 
bara canon is called Ardhamagadhi Prakrit or Jain Prakrit or even 
Arsa Prakrit. 2 

The first Anga, Ayara (Acara ) deals with the rules of ascetic life. 
It is divided into two parts, the second part being of a later origin. 
The subjects in Chapters I-VI and VIII are Ahiihsa, the avoidance of 
weakness and relapsing and endurance in hardships. The IXlh or the 
last chapter offers a vivid sketch of Mahavlra’s early career. 3 The 
second Anga is known as Suyagada (wrongly Sanskritised as Sutrakrta) 
which deals with the heretical, i.e. non-Jain views, elaborate descrip¬ 
tions of hells and tortures therein, descriptions of forms of life and 
of their origin as ‘told in older ages,’ discussions on guilt, accumula¬ 
ted either consciously or unconsciously, etc.* The third Anga i.e. 

l DJ, pp. 73ff. 

*On the Canon and its history see Jacobi in the intro, to his ed. of KSB, pp. MfT. 
and to the SBE, XXII and XLV; Kapadia, HCLJ, Winlernitz, NIL, II, pp. 424-595. 

*Ed. Jacobi, 1882; Eng. tr. by (he same SBE, XXf[, 1884, the first sec. rc-ed. 
Schiibring I9J0 in A KM, XII and tr. in WM, pp. 66-121. 

‘Eng.tr. by Jacobi in SHE, XLV, selected sections in Or. by Sehubring in 
fVAf; ed. P.L. Vaidya 1928; see Ghaiage in IIIQ, XII, pp. 270-81. 
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Thana ( S thana ) is a list of dogmatic topics, cases or possibilities, each 
grouped under ten items. 1 Samavaya or the fourth Ahga is a supple¬ 
ment of and a continuation to Thana. In one of its appendices, the 
Samavaya deals with the nature of the twelve Ahgas, in another with 
the qualities of beings, while in a third the dates of the spiritual and 
temporal heroes." The Viyahapannatti (Vydkhydprajnapti, also known 
as Bhagavatt) contains a picture of Mahavira’s character and activi¬ 
ties. It is a proclamation of explanations given by Mahavira as 
answers to individual questions asked by disciples and by far in most 
cases directed to Goyama. 3 The Ndyadhammakahao ( Jhatadharmakatha , 
not Jnatr) consists of didactic tales, 19 in number. The second part 
of this work deals with the fate of a nun who was reborn as the 
goddess Kali. 4 The Uvasagadasdo (Upasakadasa) is concerned with the 
pious laymen in Mahavira’s time. Here an interesting account of 
Mahavira’s rivalry with Gosala is also given. 5 The Antagadiadasao 
( Antahkrd-dasa ) contains legends dating from the time of Aritthanemi 
and deals with individuals who put end to existence.* Likewise the 
Anutlarovavaiyadasao ( Anuttarapapadikadasa ) deals with legends of 
persons who were reborn in uppermost heavens. 7 The Panhavdgara- 
ndim (Prasnavyakaranani ) describes the good and bad effects respec¬ 
tively of observing and not observing the vows. The title means ques¬ 
tions and explanations but it is justified neither by the contents nor 
by the survey given. 8 The eleventh Aiiga Vivagasuya (Vipdkasrtita) 
describes the consequences of Karma which generally are expected to 
be evil ones. 9 The last of twelfth Aiiga Diithivaya ( Drsfivdda ) is now 
entirely lost- 

Of the twelve Uvangas , the Uvavdiya is divided into two parts, 
the first of which describes the preparations made for the approach 
of Mahavira and the sermon he was going to deliver before king 
Kuniya, while the second part deals with reincarnation and salvation 

J Ed. in Ag. Sam , [II, IS80; with Sans, and Prak. Com., with Abhayadeva's 
com. AGS, 1918-20. 

*Ed in Ag. Sam., IV. 1880, AGS. ed. 1918. 

*Ed. AGS, 1918-21, 3 vols. Weber in MBA (1865), pp. 367-444 (1866), pp. 155- 
352. 

‘Ed. AGS, J9I6, cf P. Steintha! and W. Huttemann in sec. II. 

•Ed. and Eng. If. A.F.R. Hoernle, BI, 1885-88, AGS- ed. 1920. 

•Ed. AGS, 1920, Eng. tr. Barnett 1907. 

’Ed. AGS, tr. Barnett 1907. 

•Ed. AGS, 1919, cf. Weber in IS, XVI, pp. 326ff. 

•Ed. AGS, 1920 
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as the reward for certain actions. The Rayapasenaijja is concerned 
with the question of soul put by a king named Paesi to the monk 
Resin. The Jlvdjlvabhigama consists of the description of the classifi¬ 
cation of various kind of animate and inanimate objects. The 
Pannavana also deals with the classification of living beings. The 
Surapamiatti is chiefly concerned with the activities and effects of the 
sun. It may be called a scientific treatise. Likewise the Jambuddi 
vapannatti is a cosmographical work in which we have a description 
of the Jambuddlva, the centre of the physical universe. The Canda- 
pannatti which is identical in ail available manuscripts with the Siirapa- 
nnatti is an astronomical work. In ihe Niraya\allyao we came across 
the Jain version of the Kuniya of Ajatasatru legends which is impor¬ 
tant for the reconstruction of the history of the Haryanka dynasty of 
Magadha. The Kappavadamsiyao is a story of conversion of Pauma 
and his liberation. The Pupphiyao describes four stories showing the 
results of good or bad actions. The Pupphaculiao and ihc Vanhidasao 
also deal with similar subjects. 1 

The Painrias or Prakirnas are another class of religious literature 
consisting of ten works. Of these the Causarana contains hymns, etc. 
in honour of the four viz. Arhats, Siddhas, Sadhus and Dharma. 
It is said to have been composed by one Virabhadra. The Bhattapa- 
rinna deals with the ritual for the renunciation of food. The Samthara 
is concerned with the rituals for the dead. The Aurapaccakkhana is 
meant for the renunciation of all that is evil by persons who are going 
to die. The Mahapaccakkhdna or the Greater Renunciation is another 
text of confession. The Candavijjhaya is a text of monastic discipline. 
The Ganivijjd deal with the ascertaining of auspicious and inauspicious 
days, periods, etc. The Tandulaveyaliya deals with food and drink, 
embryology, the human stages of life, the duration of life, measures of 
capacity and of time. The Devindatthaya deals with the Bhavanavasi, 
Yanamantara, Joisiya and Vemanlya kings and gods as to their seats, 
duration of their lives and faculties, etc. The tenth text, the Virat- 
thaya, is a stotra of MahavTra. Two other texts, the Tilthogali and 
the Ardhandpadapd are also said to belong to the Painna group. 2 
These two deal with the general teachings of Jainism. 

The Cheyasuttas are six in number. Of these the Ayaradasao deals 

‘The Uvahgas were published, along with their commentaries, in AGS and 
DLJP, for studies in the Uvatigas see see. I i. 

2 The AGS ed. contains all the surviving Painnas; for studies in this branch of 
literature, see sec. H. 
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with the monastic life in genera!, the offences against the vows, stages 
of laynianshtp, stages of monkhood, etc. The Vavahara contains a 
collection of what is permitted and proper for monks and what is not. 
The subject matter of the Nisiha and the Mahanisiha is prescription 
of penances for the breach of rules of daily life, the confession of the 
transgression of rules of conduct, expiation, evil consequences of 
sinful deeds etc. The Pamcakappa, now lost and replaced by the 
Jiyakappa , attributed to Jinabhadra who was the teacher of the cele¬ 
brated scholar Haribhadra of the eighth century, also deals with the 
rules of monastic life. The Kappa (Kalpasutra ), attributed to Bhadra¬ 
bahu, is the oldest and genuine Cheyasutta. But what is now regarded 
as Bhadrabahu Kalpasutra is a combination of three different works 
—the Jinacarita dealing with the lives of the Tirthamkaras, the 
Sthaviravalt (Theravali) dealing with the schools, sub-schools and 
teachers and the Sdmacdri (Samdyari) dealing with the rules observed 
by the ascetics during the rains-retreat—composed at different times. 
Two other Texts, the Pintfaniryukti (Pindanijjutti ) and the Oghaniryu- 
kti (Oghanijjutti ) are sometimes included in the Cheyasutta group. 1 

The Mulasuttas are four in number. Of these, the Uttardjjhdyd 
(Uttaradhyayana Sutra) consists of 36 chapters, composed at different 
times, is said to have been spoken by Mahavira himself. It appears 
that the work derived its name from a group of apparently younger 
chapters following ( uttara ) the older ones. The Dasaveydliya said to 
have been composed by Sejjambhava, deals with monastic life in 
general, the six forms of living beings and their non-violation, the 
five vows, the pure and impure alms, the allowed and forbidden 
kinds of speech, the devotion to right conduct, etc. The Avassaya- 
nijjutti is a gdthd work taking its name form the six dvassaya, i.e. 
the formulae to be recited daily. It is combined with the niryukti 
of Bhadrabahu and deals with instructions on religious rules that 
should be invariably observed. The Pindanijjutti, attributed to Bhadra¬ 
bahu, is a treatise on food. It also deals with the mistakes made by 
the almsgiver and those made by receiver. 2 

Of individual and ungrouped works, the Nandi and the Anuogaddra 

3 A defective tr. of KSB by J. Stevenson appeared in 1848; critical ed. by Jacobi 
(1879) and tr. in 5B£XX1L, for editions of and studies in other Chcyasuttas, csp. 
for those by Schubring, see sec. 11. 

“The Uttaradhyayana was edited with critical notes and a com. by J. Charpen- 
lier in AEO, XVJII (1922) and tr. by Jacobi in SBE, XLV. Other Mulasuttas 
were edited and studied mainly by Leumann. 
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are elaborate encyclopaedias of all matters concerning Jain dogmatics. 1 
The authorship of the former is attributed to Devardhi. Besides, 
there are some supplementary texts like the Isibhasiyaim dealing 
with sentences of certain Rsis concerning moral subjects, the Aiigacu- 
liya-Vaggaculiya and Viyahaculiyd dealing with praises of moral values 
under the garb of legends and the Angavijja dealing with various 
subjects of material importance. 2 

Many of the aforesaid works were composed before ad 750, The 
commentariai texts of the Svetambaras are also vast and the oldest 
among them are the niryuktis. These were written in Prakrit and were 
further developed into the bhasyas and curnis, also written in Prakrit, 
which again gave rise to tikas, vivaranas, v fit is and avacurms in 
Sanskrit. Of the important writers of the Bhdsyas may be mentioned 
Samghadasa, Jinadasa and Siddhasena. It is said that Bhadrabahu 
had written niryuktis on ten texts, but it appears that there were 
more than one author of this name. Of other important commentators 
on the Svetambara canon mention should be made of Haribhadra 
(Sth century), Silarika (9th century), Santisuri, Devendraganin, 
Abhayadeva (lOth-llth centuries), Hemacandra (12th century) and 
Malayagiri (14th century). We shall later have the occasion to refer to 
the works of these commentators and those of others. 

Although the Digambaras, as we have already remarked, regard 
the Svetambara canon as wholly spurious, they have some authoritative 
scriptures of their own, described as Four Vedas and divided into 
four classes of Prathamanuyoga, Karananuyoga, Dravyanuyoga and 
Carananuyoga. The Pavayanasdra, Pamcatthikaya, etc. of Kunda- 
kunda (1st century), the Tattvarthadhigamasulra of Umasvamin, the 
Muldcara and Trivarnacdra of Vattakera (!st-3rd centuries), the 
Padmapurdna of Ravisena (7th century), the Aptamimdmsa and the 
Ratnakaranda-Sravakdcara of Samantabhadra (8th century), Hari- 
vamsapurana of Jinasena (Sth century), the Trisasfilaksana-mahdpurdna 
of another Jinasena and his pupil Gunabhadra, etc. are regarded by 
the Digambaras as their sacred texts. In the South the Digambaras 
cultivated both Prakrit and Sanskrit, Of other Digambara writers 
we may refer to Svami Karttikeya author of the Dvadasanupreksd, and 
Yativrsabha who made a comprehensive survey of Jain cosmography 
in his Tiloyapannatti and also the famous leaders like Puspadanta, 

i£d. in AGS, 1924, 

‘For details about the Pairmas, ChcyasuUas, Muiasuttas and other texts see 
Schubring, DJ, pp. 107ff., Wimernitz, HiL , II. pp. 458ff. 
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Bhutabaii and Gunadhara to whom we owe the Siddhanla Granthas 
as well as the Sanskrit writers Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Akalanka, 
Manatunga and others. 1 

Haribhadra, the eighth century w r riter, of whom we have already occa¬ 
sion to refer, was the earliest Sanskrit commentator of the canon, and 
his contributions to Jain logic are outstanding. In his Sad-darsana- 
samuccaya he has given a brilliant exposition of the different systems 
of philosophy of the day. His Samardicca-kaha is also an important 
contribution to Jain doctrines. 2 Of the other writers belonging to the 
eighth century, besides those mentioned above, mention may be 
made of Bappabhatti, Sobhana, Dhanapala and Devabhadra, 
Sobhana’s Tirthes’astuti or Caiurvimsajinastuti and Dhanapala’s Paiya- 
lacchi are indeed significant works. Akalanka, whose date has been 
a matter of controversy, 3 was a great logician whose famous works 
are Rajavdrtika and As{asali. Jain logic was further enriched by 
Vidyananda, Manikyanandi and Prabhacandra. 4 The Ra$trakuta king 
Amoghavarsa was a devout Jain who composed a Prasnoltaramalika. 
(catechism) on Jain ethics. Of the Jain works of the ninth and tenth 
centuries reference must be made to the famous commentaries Dhavala 
and Jayadhavala , composed by VIrasena and Jinasena, the Tattvartha- 
sdra and Purusarlhasiddhyupaya, of Amrtacandra, the celebrated com¬ 
mentator on Kundakunda’s works, and the philosophical compendiums 
o f Nemicandra. 

From the eighth century onwards, the Jain writers adopted Apa- 
bhramsa as their language of religious expression. The first Jain 
writer to use Apabhramsa in dohd metre (couplets of varying measure) 
was Joindu of the sixth century whose Paramappapaycisu and Jogasaru 
deserve special mention in this connection. 3 The Pahuda-Dohd of 
Ramasimha Muni, Savayadhamma-Doha of Devasena 6 and Vairagya- 


*Most of those works were published in MCDG and DLJP series. See Buhler ia 
IA, VII, pp. 28ff.; Guerinot, RD, pp. 8Iff, Charpemicr in ZDMG, LXX, pp. 219ff.; 
Klatt in IA, XI, pp. 245ff.; Jacobi's intro, to KSB, pp. 10ff.; Vidyabhu?ana, HIL, 
pp. 164ff. 

‘There are at least eight Haribhadras in iain history. See Muni Kalyana- 
vijaya’s intro: to his ed. of Dharmosamgraharii, Bombay, 1918, Jacobi’s Sanat- 
kumaracarita , VII, Samardicca Kahd, IV-XViJI, Klatt in IA, XI, pp. 247ff., 
Glasenapp, DJ, pp. 107ff. 

‘See Upadhye in NIA, II. pp. 132ff; Salatorejn JiSHS, VI, pp. 10-33. 

‘Vidyabhujapa, HIL, pp. 164ff. 

e Ed. A.N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1937. 

*£d. H.L. Jain, 1932-33. 
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sara of Suprabhacarya 1 - are some of the best examples of dohci works 
in Jain literature. These are, however, late works. The Jain writers 
also used Apabhramsa in the epic poems mostly dealing with the lives 
of 63 super-men called Salaka-purusas. The earliest of these works 
are the Harivamsa-purana and Paiimacariu 1 of Svayambhu which are 
the Jain versons of the Mahabhdrata and Ramayana respectively. 
Puspadanta's Mahapurana, Jasahara-cariu and Nayakumara-cariu are 
classics in the field of Apabhramsa literature. 3 Of other Apabhramsa 
works, reference must be made to Kanakamara’s Karakmda cariu , 4 
Haribhadra's Neminaha-cariu , s Dhahiia’s Paumasiri-cariu. Padnia- 
klrti’s Pasanatha-cahu , etc. 

Some other important Jain works in Prakrit and Sanskrit, com¬ 
posed before the tenth century are Asaga’s Vardhamana-charita, Dhana- 
njaya’s Rdgha va-Pandavlya, or Dvisandhana , Dharmadasa’s Uvaesamala 8 
Jinasena’s Parsvdbhyudaya , 7 Kanakasena’s Yasodhara-caritra , Mahe- 
svara Suri’s Jnanapancami-Kathd, Manatuhga’s Bhaktamarastotra ,* 
Nandisena’s Ajitasantistava, etc. 

From the tenth century onwards the Jains adopted the epic style 
for presenting their saints and heroes. In Sanskrit, the Svetambara 
version of Kanakasena’s Yasodhara-caritra was made by Manikya Sun 
(11th century). The best work of this type is Hemacandra’s (12th 
century) Trisastisaidkapurusacarila describing in ten cantos the lives 
of 63 Jain saints. His Parisistaparvan which deals with the lives ot 
the oldest Jain teachers is a supplement to the above work. He also 
wrote for lexical works of which the Abhidhana Cintamani is widely 
celebrated. The Neminirvana of Vaghbhata, dealing w ith the life of 
Neminatha, also belongs to this period. In Sanskrit Kavya litera¬ 
ture, the Jain contributions are Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha’s Ksatracu- 
ddmani, Abhayadeva’s Jayantavijya, Devaprabha Sun’s Pdndavacaritra, 
Amaracandra’s Bulabhdrata , Abhayacandra’s Paamdnanda , Udaya- 


*Ed. H.D. Velankar in ABORI, 1928, pp. 272-80. 

“Ed. H.C. Bhayani, 1953. 

'The first two ed. by P.L. Vaidya (1931, 1937-41) while the third one by H.L. 
Jain, 1933. 

*Ed. H.L. Jain, 1934. 

‘Portion ed. and pub. by Jacobi, 1921. 

‘Ed. by L.P. Tcssitori in OSAI, XXV, 1912, pp. 162-292. 

’its Meghaduta portion was translated into english by K.B. Pathak, 1894. 

"Ed- with Or. tr. by Jacobi in IS, XIV, pp. 3S91F. 
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prabha Suri’s Dharmubbyudaya, etc. 1 The Jain writers also contribu¬ 
ted to the historical Kavya literature. 

Of the Prakrit works composed between the tenth and the thirteenth 
centuries ad the Mahdviracatita of Gunacandra, composed about 
ad 1082, is really unique. 2 Another work of the same name was 
written by Devendra Ganin in ad 1085. Amitagati’s compendium 
of Jain philosophy called Pancasamgraha and Kanakasena Vadiraja’s 
works on logic like Pramdn asa mgr aka, Nydya vtn is cay a - v iva ran a, etc. 
as well the dramas of Ramacandra and Hastimalla show the extent 
of Jain contribution to different branches of literary activities. The 
life of Rsabha is described by Vardhamana in his Adinathacaritra 
composed in ad 1103. Of other Carita works, Devacandra’s Santi- 
nalhacarita (1103), Santi’s Sfiri’s Pythvicandmcarita (1108), Deva- 
bhadra’s PdrsvanalhacarUa (1150), Somaprabha’s Sumatinathacarita 
(1150), Maladhari Hemacandra’s Nemindthacarita (c. 1100), §ri- 
candra’s Munisuvratasvamicarita (1135), another Srlcandra’s Sanat- 
kumdracarita (1157), Haribhadra’s Mallinathacarita (twelfth century) 
etc. deserve special mention. Somaprabha’s Kumarapdla-pratibodha 
contains a dialogue between the Caulukya king Kumarapala and his 
teacher Hemacandra on Jain precepts. 3 The UUdsikkama-thaya of 
Jinavalla and Ajiyasdnli-thaya of Viragansn are slot! as in Prakrit in 
glorification of Ajita, the second Tirthamkara, and Santi, the sixteenth, 
respectively. These belong to the twelfth century. The Sadbhasa- 
nirmila-parsvajina-stavana by Dharmavardhana, written about ad 
1200, is in six languages, viz. Sanskrit, Maharastrl, Magadhi, Saura- 
senl, PaisacI and Apabhramsa. Ramasarman composed stabakas in 
SaurasenI, Magadhi and Apabhramsa which also belong to the same 
category. 4 Of the didactic poems in Prakrit with a pronounced Jain 
bias reference may be made to Jayakirti’s Sllovaesamald and Muni- 
candra’s Gathakosa (twelfth century). Important contributions to 
Jain doctrines in Prakrit are Jinacandra Gatlin's Navapaya , written 
about ad 1015 with a Sanskrit commentary, and Navatattvaprakarana 5 
a treatise on nine fundamental truths of Jainism. Another significant 
work of the eleventh century is the Jivaviyara by Sanli Suri which 

J See Winternitz, HIL, II, pp. 486ff. 

‘Ghatage in ABOR1 , XVI, pp. 38ff, 

’Ed. with intro, etc. by Muni Jinavijaya in GOS, XIV, J920, and ir. by L. Als- 
dorf, Hamburg, 1929. 

4 Ed. Grierson in lA, LI, pp. !3ff ; LII, pp. 2ff.; LVI, pp. Iff.: LVII, pp. 2!ff. 

s Ed. with two corns in AGR, X, 1912. 
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deals with the nature of being grouped in various classes. Abhaya- 
deva (ad 1064) wrote commentaries on the nine Angas, while Santi 
Suri and Devendraganin (eleventh century) wrote exhaustive commen¬ 
taries on the Uttaradhyayana. In ad 1113 Maladhari Hemacandra 
Suri wrote Bhavabhavana in 531 gdthas. Devendra Suri wrote in the 
thirteenth century the first five Karmagranthas which describes in 
detail the entire doctrine of Karma. 

Of other works, Mahasena’s Pradyumna-Caritra, Suracarya and 
Maladhari Hemacandra’s Nemindihacaritrds, Vadiraja, Bhavadeva and 
Manikyacandra’s Parsvanalhacaritra-s, Vikrama’s Nemiduta, Maladhari 
Devaprabha’s Mrgdvalicaritra, Jinesvara's Kathako'sa, Sricandra's 
Puranasara , Asadhara’s Sagdra-Dharmamf ta and Andgara-Dharma- 
mrta , Gunacandra’s Mahavlracarita, Dhanesvara’s Surasundaricariia, 
etc. are important. These were ail composed between the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries. Some of them are written in Sanskrit. The 
greatest Jain writer of the twelfth century was the famous Hema¬ 
candra who bore the title Kaiikdla-Sarvajna. His Sanskrit works have 
been mentioned above. He also composed a number of Prakrit works 
including Kumarapalacarita 1 which was written mainly to illustrate 
the rules of Prakrit grammar. 

During the period between ad 1000 and 1300 important works in 
Apabhramsa were done by the Jains, most of them narrating the 
lives of the Jain teachers or heroes or the tales bearing on Jain 
religion. Of the Apabhramsa works on Jainism, composed during 
this period, reference must be made to the Pajjunna-kaha of Simha 
narrating in fifteen cantos the life of Pradyumna Kumara, the Katha- 
kosa of Sricandra (not the one referred to above) containing 53 reli¬ 
gions tales, the Pdrsvapurana of Padmakirti describing in 18 sandhis 
the life of Parsva, the Sukumala-Cariu of Srldhara describing the 
story of Sukumara who became a Jain monk, the Sudar'sana-carita 
of Nayanandi, the didactic poem Kalasvarupakulakam of Jinadatta 
Suri, 3 the Neminaha-cariu-s of Haribhadra 3 and Laksmanadeva, the 
Yogasdra of Yogicandra Muni, the Vairagyasdra of Suprabhacarya, 
the Chakkammovaesa of Amarakirtigani, the Anuvaya-rayana-pahi of 


3 Ed. P.L. Vaidya, 1936. His Desinamantala was first edited with critical notes, 
glossary and a historical introduction by M. Banerjee, 1931 and P. Ramanuja- 
swami, 1938. 

2 Ed. L.B. Gandhi, GOS, XXXVII, 1927. 

*A section of this work was edited with notes by Jacobi, 1921. 
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Laksmana, the Sahjamamanjari of Mahesara Suri, J etc. 

From ihe fourteenth century onwards the Jain writers adopted 
regional languages instead of Prakrit and Apabhramsa. The use of 
Sanskrit was, however, continued. KIrtiraja’s Neminatha Mahakdvya, 1 2 
which narrates the life of Neminatha in 12 cantos, is one of the best 
specimens of the Sanskrit epic literature of the fifteenth century. 
Historical Kavyas were also written by the Jains. Nayacandra’s 
Hammira-kavya 3 dealing with the heroic deeds of Cahamana Hammira 
may be referred to in this connection. Somacaritragani’s Gurugunarat- 
nakara (1485) 1 * describing the life of Laksmisaragani of Tapagaccha 
is a work of considerable importance for Gujarat history. Sarvananda’s 
Gagaducaritar' is likewise a historical Kavya in praise of a Jain 
layman who helped his countrymen during the Gujarat famine of 
1256-57. Among the devotional poems of the Jains composed in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may be mentioned Jinaprabhasuri’s 
Caturvimsati-Jinastuti and several other hynms and Munisundarasuri’s 
Jina-stotra-ratna-kosa. The Jains also undertook the patterns of the 
Dutakavya literature to serve religious purpose. Meruturiga’s Megha- 
ditia is an example of Jain Dutakavyas which describes the life of 
Neminatha in four cantos. In Sanskrit prose the Jain writers had 
written numerous stories to illustrate the tenets of their faith. The 
Campakasresfikathanaka , 6 Palagopalakathanaka, Samyaktvakaumudi, 
etc., are Jain collections of didactic tales, purely propagandist in 
nature. The first two works were composed by Jinakmi. Somacandra, 
a pupil of Ratnasekhara of Tapagaccha, composed in 1448 the 
Kaihamahodahi which is a collection of 126 Jain stories. Merutunga’s 
Mahdpurusacarita is a prose romance which gives an account of some 
Jain saints. The Jain writers also employed Campus and Prabandhas 
for religious propaganda. 

The emphasis on Prakrit and Apabhramsa proves that the Jain 
writers wanted to make their views accessible to the common people. 
This again accounts for the immense Jain contribution to the regional 
languages of India. In Tamil, the earliest Jain works are Tiruthakka- 
thevar’s Jhakacintamani and Konguvelir's Penmkaihai. The works of 

1 Ed. P.D. Gutie, ABORI, I, pp. 157-166. 

’Ed. Hargobindas and Bechardas, Bhavnagar, 1914. 

3 £d. N.G. Kirtane, Bombay, 1879. 

‘£d. Muni Indravijaya, Benaras, 1911. 

6 Ed. Biihler in IS. 

'Text and tr. J. Hartel, ZDMG, LXV, pp. 1-5!, 425-47. 
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Tamii poet Vamanacaryar may also be referred to in this connection. 
Like other religions Jainism also claims the writers of Tolkdppiyam 
and Kural among its adherents. Other famous works like the Silappa - 
dikaram, Nllakesi, Yasodharakavya, etc. have bearing on Jainism. 
These works belong to a period when Jainism was flourishing in the 
Tamil country, and this must be anterior to the seventh century ad. 
From the seventh century onwards Vaisnavism and Saivism succeeded 
in eliminating Jain influences from Tamil literature. 

Jain influence contributed a glorious chapter to Kannada litera¬ 
ture. The earliest Kannada work Voddha-aradhana (eighth century) 
has a professedly Jain background and its author Sivakotyacarya was 
a devout Jain. Nrpatuiiga’s Kavirajamarga , a work on poetics, men¬ 
tions a number of Jain writers, but their works are lost. Of the ninth 
century Kannada works on Jain subjects, Gunavarma’s Nemindtha 
Purana is the most important. In 941 ad Pampa, one of the three 
‘gems’ of Kannada literature, composed Adipurdna which describes 
in beautiful language the life of Rsabha, the first Tirthamkara. Ponna, 
the second of the ‘gems’ who was Pampa’s contemporary, composed 
Santipurdna, the life story of the sixteenth Tirthamkara. The third 
Ranna wrote Ajitapurana (993 ad) which deals with the second 
Tirthamkara. Cavunda Raya, a contemporary of the aforesaid ‘gems’, 
composed a Purana after his name in which he gave a comprehensive 
history of the 24 Tirthamkaras. Nagacandra or Pampa II of the 
twelfth century wrote Mallindlha Purana, the biography of the nine¬ 
teenth Tirthamkara, and a Jain version of the Ramayana with the title 
Rdmacandra-carita-pur&na, popularly known as the Pampa-Rdmayana. 
Important among other Kannada Jain writers of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were Janna, author of a Purana on the life of the 
fourteenth Tirthamkara, Gunavarma II who wrote the Puspadanta 
Purana on the life of the ninth Tirthamkara, Karnaparya who was 
the author of Nemindtha Parana and Acanna and Kamalabhava who 
wrote on the twentyfourth and sixteenth Tirthamkaras respectively. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was marked decline of 
Jain writings in Kannada. The Puranas, however, continued to appear. 
Madhura, Mangarasa and Santikirti wrote Purarjas on the lives of 
Dharmanatha, Nemi-Jinesa and Santinatha respectively. Bhaskara, 
Bommarasa and Kotesvara wrote poems on the iife-story of Jivan- 
dhara, a pious Jain king. 

Next to Kannada, the Gujarati language served as the most effec¬ 
tive vehicle for the propagation of Jain teachings and ideals. The 
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earliest available specimens of old Gujarati, viz. the Bharatesvara- 
Bahuhali-ghora (ad 1170) of Vajrasena and its expanded version, the 
Bharatesvara-Bahubali-rasa (ad 1185) of Saiibhadra describe a great 
mythical war, at the end of which the victor Bahubali understands 
the futility of worldly actions and resorts to asceticism. The Canda- 
nabald-rdsa (ad 1201) of Asiga, the Jambusvami-cariya (ad 1210) 
of Dharma and the Gayasukumala-rasa (ad 1250) of Delhana 
deal with Jain mythology while other rasas like the Revantagiri 
(ad 1232) of Vijayasena, Abu (ad 1233) of Palhana and Pethada 
(ad 1300) of the writer of the same name eulogize the holy places. 
Works like Buddhi-rdsa (ad 1200), Jlvadaya-rasa (ad 1201), Saptaksetri- 
rasa (ad 1271), etc. composed by Salibhadra, Asiga and others are 
purely religious and didactic in character. Besides the rasa literature, 
old Gujarati contains compositions known as barahamdsd (cf. bara- 
mdsyd of Bengali literature) matrka and vivahala and most of these 
writings are of Jain origin. During the second half of the fourteenth 
century Nemicandra Bhaijdari composed 160 gathas on Jain faith 
upon which two prose commentaries in early Gujarati dating between 
1550 and 1560 have been found. The Jain writers had a very great 
place in the development of Gujarati literature in its different aspects. 
The great Hemacandra was an inhabitant of Gujarat, and he collec¬ 
ted over 100 couplets in the Apabhramsa of his time (twelfth century) 
which are claimed by Hindi and Marwari and also by Gujarati as 
specimens of their earliest poems. Unfortunately, in early Hindi and 
Marwari, Jain works are rare. This also holds good in the case of 
Marathi. 

Archaeological Sources: Architecture and Sculpture 

The patterns of Jain art, relics of Jain sculptures and monuments, 
their structural characteristics, variety of styles and geographical dis¬ 
tribution, immensely help us to understand the historical process 
through which Jainism manifested itself from its tribal core and 
ultimately acquired a universal character. The earliest specimen of 
Jain art is supposed to be a highly polished torso of a Jina Image 
from Lohanipur near Patna which have been claimed to belong to the 
Maurayan 1 age and it is interesting to note that stylistically it is 
analogous to the mutilated red stone statuatte from Harappa, 3 thus 

1 JBORS , XXIil, pp. 130-32, pi. I-1V. 

‘Marshall, MIC, I. pi. X. a-d. 
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indicating the continuity of Indian art style. The Harappan style is 
also found on a bronze statue of Parsvanatha belonging to the first 
century bc which is now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
Its findspot is unknown . 1 The Jain caves at Udavagiri and Khanda- 
giri near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, going back to the time of Kharavela 
(first century bc), are not laid out on definite and regular plan, but 
located at convenient places according to the physical configuration 
of the rock. Many of the caves contain a number of sculptured frie¬ 
zes and panels. The Manchapuri cave relief in Udayagiri and Ananta- 
gumpha reliefs in Khandagiri are marked by poor workmanship. The 
long friezes of the Ranigumpha and Ganesagumpha came out much 
later. The reliefs follow mythological narratives with Jain affiliation 
on which nothing, however, can definitely be stated at our present 
state of knowledge. To the first century bc we may assign the Pab- 
hosa caves, near Allahabad, dedicated for the use of the Kasyapiya 
Arhats i.e. the followers of Mahavira . 2 

From the first century onwards Mathura became the centre of 
Jain artistic activities. We have here the ruins of a Jain shrine dating 
back to the pre-Christian period and a large number of inscriptions 
engraved on the images of the Jinas, votive tablets and arches, etc. 
The Kankali Tila yielded a variety of Jain specimens, including railing 
pillars with reliefs of demigods and goddesses and a few sculptures 
containing scenes from the lives of TIrthamkaras. A few specimens 
like the Amohini relief the Lonasobh ika.-ayagapa{a (Tablet of Hom¬ 
age), the Kankall-Tila-d^agnpa/tf, etc., probably belonging to the 
pre-Kaniska decades, show traces of heavy physicality, emphasising 
the stature of the main figure by raising its height and grading the 
subsidiary figures accordingly. But this style gradually changed; at 
best the Jain figures of the last quarter of the first and second century 
show that the heaviness of form was partly replaced by introducing 
new elements. Almost all the seated Tirthamkara figures in the 
Mathura Museum, which can be dated on the basis of their pedestal 
inscriptions in the Kusapa period, show below their seat a wheel of 
law, placed on a pillar in the centre, flanked on either side by num¬ 
bers of devotees with a lion at each end . 3 In the Ku$apa period the 
Jains seem to have worshipped, besides their usual symbols, images 


iShah, SJA, pp. 8-9. 

•£/,l!, p. 243. 

•Biihler, ISJ, app.; Vogel, MMC, pp. 41-43, 66-82. 
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of gods and goddesses. Of other specimens of the Ku?ana period, 
mention may be made of a headless image of Sarasvati of the year 
54 of the Kaniska era belonging to the Lucknow Museum collection, 
a partly broken inscribed pedestal, dated in the year 79 on which 
probably stood the 18th Jina Aranatha, as is indicated by his distinc¬ 
tive symbol, an image entitled Adi or Rsabha in its pedestal inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the year 84 of Kaniska, a sculptured panel of the year 
95 representing the Jain ascetic Kanha which contains on its top 
section four Jinas, and a broken frieze showing on the obverse the 
animal-faced Naigamesa (Harinegamesi). 

The Junagarh inscription of the grandson of Jayadaman, belonging 
to the second century ad, mentions words distinctly suggestive of 
Jain dogma. This inscribed slab is found in a cave, one of a group of 
about twenty monastic cells arranged in three lines, near the town. 
On the basis of this inscription it may be suggested that at least in 
the second century ad the caves were in the hands of the Jains. 1 Of 
nearly the same date may be the caves found at Dhank in which 
sculptures of Rsabha, Parsva, Mahavira and others have been defini¬ 
tely identified. 

A few Jain bronzes from Chausa near Buxur in Bihar seem to 
belong to the first-second centuries of the Christian era. They are 
characterised by crude workmanship but valuable for showing the 
continuity and extent of influence of the Mathura school. 2 Particular 
interest attaches to a standing bronze of Rsabhanatha. To the same 
period may be assigned on palaeolithic ground the Son-Bhanclara 
cave of Rajgir 3 which contains a standing figure of Sambhavanatha, 
which of course belong to a later period. The Vaibhara hill temple 
of the same place contains a seated figure of Neminatha, head much 
mutilated, with a fragmentary inscription in Gupta characters and 
with two small Jinas seated below in Padmasana on the two sides of 
a standing figure. 4 Three standing figures of the Tlrthainkaras in 
other niches, which seem to belong to the fourth century, have been 
compared by Shah with a few standing Gwalior sculptures. Indeed 
the one from Besnagar, a standing Jina image of the Gupta period, 
may be referred to in this connection. Another Gwalior specimen is 
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an inscribed figure of Parsvanatha, dated G.E. 106. 1 Some beautiful 
specimens of Jain sculpture of the Gupta age are preserved in diffe¬ 
rent local museums. The Mathura museum preserves a nice torso of 
a standing Jina with two attendants and two seated images of 
Rsabhanatha. The Baroda museum preserves a good number of 
Akota findings which include a wonderfully executed standing bronze 
image of Rsabhanatha, assigned to c. 450 ad and also the images 
of Jivantasvamf, Sarasvati and others belonging to a later date. The 
Sarnath museum preserved a figure of Ajitanatha, belonging to the 
Gupta period, which is now in the Bharata Kala Bhavana museum 
of the Banaras University. Likewise the Luknow museum preserves a 
good number of Jain sculptures assigned to the Gupta period. A few 
Jain images of the later Gupta period are found in a temple within 
the Deogarh fort, Jhansi district. At Paharpur in North Bengal is 
found the figure of a Jina and also a copper plate, dated G.E. 159, 
i.e. 478 ad, which describes the existence of a Jain monastery in that 
region. 2 The Kahaum pillar inscription of Skandagupta, dated G.E. 
141, i.e. 460-61 ad, is placed on a sculptured column containing five 
standing naked figures of the Tirthamkaras—Adinatha, Isantinatha, 
Neminatha, Parsvanatha and Mahavlra—in the niches. 3 

Of the Jain sculptures belonging to the sixth century we may refer 
to the five bronzes from Valabhai. 4 The Khandagtri caves at Bhuva- 
neswar, referred to above, contain some standing and seated Jina 
images of the later Gupta and early medieval periods. The Satghara 
cave contains on its rear wall two rows of carvings, the upper one 
representing the first seven of the Tirthamkaras and the lower consis¬ 
ting of seven female figures guarded by Ganesa. Another section of 
the same cave contains two rows of figures, the upper showing 24 
Tirthamkaras and the lower, 24 female figures, the Sasanadevatas. Im¬ 
portant Jain paintings have been discovered at Sittannavasai near 
Tanjore and some of them belong to a time around ad 600 or a little 
later. The paintings are on the ceilings, capitals and upper parts of 
the pillars of a rock-cut Jain temple. 5 Quite a large number of Jain 
bronzes ranging from sixth to eleventh centuries ad have been 


5 Shah, SJA, pp. 14-15. 
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obtained in the Akota hoard. From Vasantagarh, old Sirohi State in 
Western India, is found a beautiful bronze figure of Rsabhanatha 
with an inscription on its pedestal giving the date Samvat 744, i.e. 
687 ad. Another similar bronze without inscription and a few 
smaller ones from the same site also belong to this period. 1 To the 
eighth century belong the large Mahudl (Baroda) bronze 2 and also 
two smaller bronzes from the same place, two metal sculptures in the 
Simandhara temple (Ahmedabad), the stone sculpture of Parsvanatha 
at Charupa (North Gujarat), three standing bronze figures at Bhinmal 
(Marwar) and a group of rock-carvings at Dhank (Saurastra). A 
fourfold image of Sabbavanatha, mentioned above, from the Son- 
bhandara cave of Rajgir and a figure of Adinatha from a ruined brick 
shrine at Vaibhara hill of the same place also belong to the same 
period. To the ninth century belong Rohtak figure of Parsvanatha, a 
few more sculptures from Rajgir, the Padmavatl and a few other 
specimens from Nalanda and the rock-carvings of the Navamuni, 
Barabhuji and Trisula caves of Orissa. 3 

Of the Jain caves of the post-Gupta period reference may be made 
to one at Badami 4 and another at Aihole, both assignable to the 
middle of the seventh century ad. The most notable group of Jain 
caves are to be found at Eilora among the northern horn of the ridge, 
although they are not earlier than ad 800. The best known Jain 
cave temple is the so-called Indra Sabha 5 which is cut out of solid rock. 
In its courtyard, there is on the right a figure of an elephant and on 
the left a monolithic column surmounted by a quadruple image of a 
Tirthamkara. In the centre of the court there is a square mandapa 
and beyond it the passage leading to the lower hall of the temple. At 
the left end of the passage there are two big images of Santinatha, and 
at the right the stairway leading to the upper hall of the temple. The 
walls of the upper hall arc divided into compartments and filled with 
sculptured figures of the Jinas. 

Of the Jain temples, the one of Meguti at Aihole, erected in Saka 
556 (ad 634) by Ravikirti during the reign of the Western Calukyan 
king Pulakisin II is specially important from the structural point of 
view. Two small Jain shrines at Than in Saurastra, belong to the 
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post-Gupta period aiso deserve special mention, 1 the structural style 
of which had been imitated by a number of later tempies like the one 
of Pattaini Devi at Pithora near Bharhut. The goddess enshrined in 
the latter is Ambika with other Yaksims carved on her three sides. 2 
The MahavTra temple at Osia in Rajasthan which was originally 
constructed in the reign of Vatsaraja of the Pratihara dynasty, has 
an open porch, a closed hall and a sanctum. “One of its outstanding 
features are the pillars of the porch as they represent the post-Gupta 
order in its ripest state.” 3 The courtyard of the temple contains a row 
of subsidiary shrines erected at a later time. The Makrabai temple 
near Mahoba in Uttar Pradesh, constructed evidently before ad 1000, 
contains three cells, one at the back of the Mandapa and two respec¬ 
tively at the north and the south of it, and figures of the Jinas on 
the lintel. 4 The much mutilated Ghantai temple at Khajuraho is also a 
unique specimen of Jain architecture which was built during the 
period under review. Of other Jain temples at Khajuraho, one that 
of Parsvanatha, probably belonging to the period between ad 950 
and 1050, is about sixty-two feet in length and half of that in breadth, 
the outside walls of which are adorned with numerous bands of 
mouldings and with three horizontal rows of sculptured statues. 5 The 
Jain temples at Khajuraho, about six in number, differ very little 
from the Brahmanical ones situated therein. The rock-cut reliefs of 
Navamuni and Barabhuji caves of Orissa belong to c. 8th-9th centu¬ 
ries, and the standing Jinas near U d yot a-Ke sari’s cave were carved in 
c. 11th century. A few interesting Jain sculptures of the medieval 
period have been found from the districts of Mayurbhanj and Puri. 
Of these an image of Ambika and that of Rsabhanatha and Mahavira 
in one stela are preserved in the British Museum, while another, a 
standing bronze of Adinatha, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

In South India the chief centre of Jainism was Sravana Belgola, 
famous for its legendary connections with Bhadrabahu and Candra- 
gupta, where numerous Jain shrines were constructed in medieval 
and later times. The ordinary temples which contain oniy the image 
of a Jina are known as Basti, while a specially arranged kind consis¬ 
ting of cloisters around an open courtyard with a colossal statute is 

1 Coitsens, SMTK . pp. 50ff. 
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called Betta, a remarkable example of which is found on the summit 
of a hill at Sravana Belgola. The topmost section of the granite hill 
is fashioned into a gigantic statue (57ft. high) of Gommatesvara, the 
son of the first Jina Rsabhanatha who resigned his kingdom to 
become an ascetic. The saint is represented as practising austerity, 
undisturbed by the serpents about his feet, the ant-hills rising to 
his thighs and the growing creeper that has already reached his 
shoulders. This huge sculpture was carved under the orders of 
Camunda Raja about ad 983. 1 2 Two other similar colossal statues of 
Gommata are known, one at Karkal, 41^ feet high, erected in ad 1432 
and another at Venur, 35 feet high, which was set up in ad 1604. 

Some of the Jain tempies at Deograh fort, Jhansi District, which 
date from the tenth century ad contain, besides the images of the 
Jinas, well known figures of Jain mythology including those of the 
Ksetrapalas and Yaksis. Most famous of all are the temples on Mount 
Abu, the Delwara group of which consists of four large temples. Of 
them the two most important ones are in certain respects unrivalled 
anywhere in India, the older of which was built in ad 1031 by 
Vimala Saha and the other, completed in ad 1230 by Tejahpala and 
Vastupala. Both of the temples, constructed entirely of white marble, 
are similar in plan, relatively plain on the exterior but amazingly rich 
in interior decoration, each standing in a rectangular walled area, 
surrounded by recesses with numerous statues. The central structure 
is a cell, containing a statue of a Jina, with a pyramidal roof, and 
connected with this is a closed hall, fit front of the hall is an exten¬ 
sive open portico adorned with free standing columns. The temples 
display some of the finest examples of Jain sculpture, chiefly from the 
view-point of their exquisite delicacy of carving .~ 

Of other interesting Jain temples of the medieval period mention 
must be made of the shrines at Kumbharia in North Gujarat belong¬ 
ing to c. 12th and 13th centuries; the Digambara KLirtistambha at 
Chi tor which was built in 1100 ad and repaired in 1450; the temples 
near Indore which were mostly built by later Paramaras of Maiwa in 
the 11th and 12th centuries; the Kumarapala temples on the Tarahga 
Hill. North Gujarat and at Jalor, about 80 miles south of Jodhpur; the 
temple at Sarotra in north Gujarat which contains 52 cells in the 
courtyard; the Varavan shirinc in the Thar district of Sindh; the 
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beautifully carved fane at Mirpur between Abu and Sirohi ; the 
Caumukha temple at Ranakpur in the Godvad district, etc, 1 Other 
interesting Jain temples and towers are to be found at Paresnath, 
Chitorgarh and Gwalior. Jaipur and Bikaner in Rajasthan possess 
some Digambara remains, while Jesaimere has a group of Svetambara 
temples. The site of Budhi Cartderi is rich in Jain sculptures compa¬ 
rable in style to those of Deogarh fort and Sironi in Central India. 
In Khandesh, Digambara Jain vestiges are found at Erandol and 
Cahardi. Digambara temples exist at Miriand Ghotan in the 
Ahmednagar district, while in the Nasik district are a few Jain caves. 
The temple city of Satrunjaya in Saurastra is considered specially sacr¬ 
ed to Rsabha, the first Tirthamkara. The temples are said to be over 
five hundred, grouped in separate enclosures, generally containing one 
principal temple with other smaller ones. Some of the temples are 
believed to be as old as the eleventh century, while the majority 
range from around ad 1500 to the present time. The hill of Girnar, 
not far from Junagadh, contains a group of Jain temples, some 
sixteen in number. Of these the largest and perhaps also the oldest 
is the Neminatha temple. An inscription upon it records that it was 
repaired in ad 1278, and hence its original erection must have been 
considerably earlier than this date. 3 

The temples mentioned above contain elaborate sculptured orna¬ 
mentations and cult images of the Jinas. The medieval Jina images 
hailing from different parts of India reflect a formal stereotyped 
character, but the attendant figures are displayed in various ways. 
Of the important medieval images we may refer to the seated 
Rsabhanatha from Sravasti which shows a number of miniature 
seated Jains on the rectangular prabhGvali in four rows; to the 
standing figures of Ajitanatha and Candraprabha, both from Deo¬ 
garh; to the very well-carved seated image of Santinalha in the 
collection of the Fyzabad Museum; and to the image of Rsabha¬ 
natha found at Surohor in the Dinajpur district of Bengal. Other Jain 
sculptures from Bengal included a figure of Santinatha from Ujani in 
the Burdwan district, figures ot Parsvanatha from Bahulara, Harma- 
shra, Deulbhira and Siddhesvara in the Bankura district and a bronze 
figure of Ambika from Nalgora as also a stone sculpture of Adinatha 
from G hates vara in the 24 Parganas. 
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The eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries saw the zenith of 
Jain prosperity which manifested itself into the formation of the 
cities of temples. But under the shadow of Islam, most of the Jain 
temples were converted into mosques. “By removing the principal 
cell and its porch from the centre of the court, and building up the 
entrances of the cells that surround it, a courtyard was at once 
obtained, surrounded by a double colonnade, which always was the 
typical form of a mosque. Still one essential feature was wanting—a 
more important side towards Macca; this they easily obtained by 
removing the smaller pillars from that side, and re-erecting in their 
place the larger pillars of the porch, with their dome in the centre; 
and, if there were two smaller domes, by placing one of them at each 
end.” 1 

Archaeological Sources : The Epigraphs 

According to the Kalpasutrap the oldest region frequented by the 
Jain monks comprised Anga-Magadha to the East, Kausambl to the 
South, Sthuna to the west and Kunaia to the north. The original 
centre was evidently Ahga-Magadha whence the monks dispersed in 
different directions, and hence the early history of Jainism had rightly 
been connected by the Jain authorities with the history of Magadha. 
In Heniacandra's Parisisfaparvan 8 it is stated that 60 years after the 
death of Mahavlra, king Udayin of Magadha was murdered by 
Nanda who established a new dynastic line. The Mauryan kmgs from 
Candragupta to Asoka, as well as Kunaia and Samprati, the son and 
grandson of the latter, also appear in Hemacandra’s list. According 
to the traditions recorded in the later Jain texts, the Mauryan king 
Candragupta gave up his royal power in favour of his son and be¬ 
came a Jain monk and a follower of the celebrated Bhadrabahu and 
finally put an end to his life by fasting at Sravapa Belgola in Mysore. 
Interestingly enough, from an inscription found at the same place, 
dedicated to the memory of Acarya Prabhacandra, we learn that 
Bhadrabahu had predicted a famine to occur in UjjayinI, whereupon 
the whole Samgha moved to the South, 1 while other inscriptions 
found in the same region 5 clearly state that Chandragupta was a 
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disciple of Bhadrabahu and that he survived his teacher by twelve 
years which were spent in penance on the hill, and then died there 
himself. The oldest of these inscriptions may be assigned to the sixth 
century ad. One point, which must be taken into account in this 
connection, is that this tradition of migration is emphasised in Jain 
literature, and the archaeological findings of Rice and Narasimhachar 
support it. Fleet, however, holds a different view. 1 He says that 
although the migration itself seems to be historical, it was conducted 
by another Bhadrabahu who became the head of the order 492 years 
after Mahavlra according to an ancient list of the Digambaras 2 and 
that instead of Candragupta we have to think of Guptigupta as being 
the pupil of this second Bhadrabahu. 

The earliest epigraphic reference to the Jains under the name 
Nigantha is found in the Asokan inscriptions. 3 4 In the fourteenth 
year of his reign, Asoka appointed officials to watch over the life 
of different religious communities, and of them he said in the second 
part of the Seventh Pillar Edict which he issued in the 29th year of 
his reign: “My Censors of the Law of Piety, too, are occupied with 
various objects of the (royal) favour, affecting both ascetics and 
householders, and are likewise occupied with ail denominations. I 
have arranged, also, that they should be occupied with the affairs of 
the Buddhist clergy, as well as among the Brahmanas and the Ajivikas, 
the Niganthas and, in fact various denominations.” As in the still 
earlier writings of the Buddhist canon, the name Nigantha was exclu¬ 
sively applied to the followers of MahavTra, we can certainly conclude 
that they were of no small importance at the time of Asoka. Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition preserved in Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan ,* 
Asoka’s grandson Samprati, who resided at Ujjayini, dedicated him¬ 
self to the cause of Jainism and sent missionaries to the Andhra and 
Dramila countries in South India. This king is said to have been 
converted by Suhastin, the celebrated pupil of Sthulabhadra. But 
inscriptional evidence is wholly lacking in this respect. 

However, a century afterwards, i.e. in the first century bc we have 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kaliiiga found at 
Khandagiri near Bhuvaneswar. The larger inscription which is much 
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mutilated contains an account of the life of Kharavela from his child¬ 
hood to the thirteenth year of his reign. It begins with an appeal to 
the Arhat and Siddha, which corresponds to the beginning of the 
five-fold from of homage still used among the Jains, and mentions the 
building of temples in honour of the Arhat as well as an image of the 
first Jina, which was carried away by the Nanda king. The record 
shows that Kharavela invaded Magadha and brought back the statue 
of the Kaiinga Jina taken away by the hostile king and that he provi¬ 
ded shelters for Jain monks at the Relic Depository of the Arhats on 
the Kumari (Udayagiri) hill, erected many pillars and repaired old 
temples. The revised reading, however, does not mention the Kalinga- 
Jina statue. The second and the smaller inscription states that Khara- 
vela’s wife caused a cave to be prepared for the ascetics of Kaiinga 
who believed in the Arhats. The meaning of these inscriptions, which 
were formerly believed to be Buddhist, was first made clear by Dr. 
Bhagavanla! Indraji who recognised the true names of king Kharavela 
and his predecessors and pointed out that Kharavela and his wife 
were patrons of Jainism. 1 

From the beginning of the Christian era Mathura became one of 
the strongest centres of Jainism. The earliest inscription from Mathura, 
assigned to the first century BC by Indraji, tells of the erection of a 
small temple in honour of the Arhat Vardhamana and also of the 
dedication of seats for the teachers—a cistern and a stone table. This 
temple, the inscription says, stood by the side of one built, a guild of 
tradesmen. The ruins of a Jain Stupa as well as two temples have 
been excavated in the mound called Kahkali Tila. A second century 
inscription found therein says that the Stupa was built by the gods, 
indicating its legendary antiquity. Such inscriptions suggest that the 
Jains had erected Stupas since long, as also the Canon refers to them 
(jhiiva), The Stupas upon which the figures of the Arhats were erec¬ 
ted were supposed to have been the work of gods suggesting that they 
had been standing since time immemorial. A characteristic production 
of the Jains of Mathura was the ayagapata or ‘tablet of homage.’ 
These were sculptured tablets containing inscriptions. A large number 
of dedicatory inscriptions of the Kusana age from Mathura have 
come to light. They are all on the pedestals of statues. In many of 
them the dedicators gave not only their own names, but also those 
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of the religious teachers to whose communities they belonged. The 
teachers were of two classes— Vdcaka or ordinary teachers and Ganin 
of head of a school. The names of the schools to which the teachers 
belonged are also specified in the inscriptions. The larger groups were 
called ganas, and their subdivisions, hulas and sdkhas. Exactly the 
same division into gcina, kula and sakha is found in the KalpasiUra. 
The discoveries made at Mathura prove by the nakedness of the 
sculptured figures that the schism of the order into the Digambara 
and Svetambara dates from as early as the first century ad. Besides 
the inscriptions show that in the first and second centuries the tradi¬ 
tion of the 24 Ttrthamkaras with their distinctive emblems and attri¬ 
butes was firmly established, that an order of the nuns was in exis¬ 
tence and that some canonical works were already composed by that 
time. 1 

Unfortunately in other parts of North India Jain epigraphic mate¬ 
rials are not so abundant as in the case of Mathura. However at 
Pabhosa, near Allahabad, there are two caves, bearing inscriptions in 
Sunga characters, recording their dedication by one Asadasena from 
Ahicchatra for the use of the Kasyapiya Arhats, the goira , to which 
Mahavira belonged, thus showing that the followers of Parsvanatha 
at that time might have belonged to a separate monastic organisation.' 
The Junagarh inscription of the grandson of Jayadaman, belonging 
to the second century ad, refers to those who have obtained Kevala- 
jnana and conquered death and old age, and other words distinctively 
suggestive of Jain dogma. 3 The Son-Bhandara cave at Rajgir in charac¬ 
ters of the first or second century ad refers to one Muni Vairadeva, 
who died in the 584th year of Mahavira’s demise, as Jewel among the 
teachers who caused the excavation of two caves for the Jain ascetics 
with images of Jinas installed therein. 4 A ruined temple on the Vai- 
bhara hill in the same region contains a seated figure of Neminatha 
with a fragmentary inscription in Gupta characters, referring probably 
to Candragupta II. s There arc two inscriptions belonging to the reign 
of Kumaragupta, one at Mathura (ad 432) speaking of the dedica¬ 
tion of a Jain image by a lady and the other at Udayagiri in Malvva 
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(G.E. 106, i.e. 425-26 ad) recording the erection of a statue of Par£va- 
natha by a private individual at the mouth of a cave. 1 The Kaiiaum 
Stone Pillar inscription of Skandagupta (G.E. 141 i.e. 460-61 ad) 
records that a certain Madra set up five stone images of Adikartrs or 
Tirthamkaras at the village of Kakubha, i.e. Kahaum in Gorakhpur 
district. 2 The Paharpur Copperplates of G.E. 159 (478 ad) record the 
donation of some land by a private individual for the maintenance 
of worship at the Jain Yihara at Vata Gohali, headed by the pupils 
of Guhanandin of the Pancastupanikaya of Banaras, which probably 
occupied the site of the great temple unearthed at Paharpur. 3 

From epigraphic evidence it appears that the Gahga kings of 
Mysore were patrons of Jainism. There is a tradition that the Jain 
saint Simhanandl gave a kingdom to Kangunivarma, the founder of 
the Gahga line. 4 * 6 In a damaged copper plate grant of Sivamara I, we 
find support of this tradition/' The Udayendiran grant of king 
Ilastimaiia, dated c. ad 920, affirms that the Gahga lineage obtained 
increase through the greatness of Simhanandl. 0 The Kudlur plates of 
king Marasimha dated Saka 884 (ad 963) confirm the above. 7 * * The 
Humcca Pancavati stone inscription dated ad 1077, while tracing the 
spiritual descent of Jain gurus, connects Simhanandl with the creation 
of the Gahga kingdom/ But the most interesting account of Simha- 
nandi’s achievements is given in a stone inscription found near the 
Siddhesvara temple on Kailurgudda, Shimoga-hobii, Mysore, which 
is dated ad 1 122,® and also in another record dated ad 1129. 10 
From the above inscriptions we learn that the region around the city 
of Pcrur was a strong centre of Jainism and that the destruction of a 
Sila-stambha, an Asokan Pillar according to Saletore, 11 by Konguni- 
varma symbolises the conquest of Jainism over the existing Buddhism 
in that region. A copper plate grant found in the ruined basti at 
NonamangaJa, assigned by Rice to c. ad 370, dated in the 13th 
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regnal year of Tandangala Madhava, records the grant of Kuntara- 
pura village for an Arhat temple made at the instance of Acarya 
Viradeva. 1 The Nonamangala copper plate grant of Avinita, issued 
in his first regnal year, assigned to c. 425 ad, by Rice, shows his 
patronage to the cause of Jainism. 2 That king Durvimta, son and 
successor to king Avinita, was a devout Jain is proved by later epigra¬ 
ph ic records. We have already referred to Sivamara’s copper plate 
bearing testimony of his Jain leaning. The Devarahalli plates of 
Sripurusa, 3 theAnjaneya temple inscription of Duggamara, 4 * and many 
other epigraphic records show that kings of the Ganga line offered 
gifts to Jain monks and erected temples. 

Some of the Kadamba kings were also patrons of Jainism as is 
proved by their inscriptions. A copper plate grant dated in the 80th 
year of Kakusthavarma (who ruled towards the close of the fourth 
century ad) opens with an invocation to Jinendra and closes with 
reference to R§abha. 3 Grants of his grandson Mrgesavarma (fifth 
century ad) relate his donations to the cause of Jain religion and also 
the existence of the Jain sects like the Svetapatas, the Nirgranthas 
and the Kureakas. 6 A copper grant of his son Ravivarma indicates 
that he also maintained his father’s tradition. 7 * Two grants of Ravi- 
varma’s son Harivarma show his leanings to the Kurcaka sect.® An 
inscription of the last prominent Kadamba ruler Devavarma shows 
that he granted a specified field in Siddhakedara to the Jain sect of 
the Yapaniyas. 9 

A letter stone inscription dated ad 1129 connects the Rastrakuta 
king Dantidurga with the Jain scholar Akalahkadeva. 10 An incomp¬ 
lete copper plate dated ad 807 states that Stambha or Kambha, the 
elder brother of Govinda III, granted the village of Vadanaguppe 
to the Jains. 11 King Amoghavar§a was a devout Jain and a disciple 
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of Jinascna. His son Krsna If made a grant to a basadi at Mulgund. 1 
An inscription of his brother Nityavarsa found in a ruined temple at 
Danavulapadu, Cuddapah district, narrates that the king caused the 
pedestai to be made for the bathing ceremony of the god Santinatha. 2 
The Gandhavarana-basti inscription at Sravana Belgoia and the 
Kamagondamanahaili stone inscription at Sira-taluka state that 
being Indra IV died by the Jain method of Sallekhana at Sravana 
Belgoia in ad 982. 3 The Western Caiukyas showed the same iiberal 
attitude towards Jainism which the Gahgas, the Kadambas and the 
Rastrakutas had shown as is proved by the inscriptions of Vinayaditya 
Satyasraya, Vijayaditya* Jayasimha III, 5 Somesvara I,* Vikramaditya 
VI,’ and others. Later on the torch of Jainism was carried by a number 
of Hoysala kings as is demonstrated in their inscriptions. 8 Some of the 
Eastern Cajukyas were patrons of Jainism. Three records of Ammaraja 
II speak of Jainism as a very popular religion in the tenth century. 
An inscription at Ramatirtham near Vizianagram indicates that Jainism 
continued to flourish till the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
that the Ramatirtham hill was regarded as a place of pilgrimage by 
the Jains since early days. 

Epigraphic as well as literary evidence suggests that from the eighth 
century onwards Jainism was patronised by the Capas and Pratiharas 
in the North. From about this period to the end of the thirteenth 
century, attempts were made even by the feudatories of the Karnataka 
monarchs to popularise Jainism, and we have numerous inscriptions 
in its support. Here we may refer to the inscriptions of the Gahga 
feudatories of the Pasindi family, of the Rastrakuta feudatory Cakiraja, 
the Cellapataka noble Lokaditya, the Santara lords, the Kongalvas 
the Cangalvas, the Silaharas of Karhad, the Rattas of Sauridatti, the 
nobles of Nagarakhanda, the Yadava noble Kuciraja, etc. 9 Similarly 
individuals of wealth and fame contributed immensely to the cause 
of Jainism, and in this connection vve may especially refer to the 
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celebrated Camunda Raya. From the inscriptions at the side of the 
colossal statute of Gommata at Sravana Beigola we learn that it was 
Camunda Raya, the famous minister of Rajamalla, who was responsi¬ 
ble for making the stutue. The date must have been about ad 983. 1 
Another inscription, found at the same place, composed by the Jain 
poet Sujanottamsa or Boppana and dating about ad 1180, tells some¬ 
thing of the character ascribed to Gommata, relates how Camunda 
Raya came to have the image made and describes its wonderful 
character.* 

Important light on the Jaina ganas, Samgkas, scikhas and gacchas 
and also on the celebrated teachers have been thrown by the inscrip¬ 
tions. By the eighth century ad various gacchas originated in the 
north with the traditional 84 disciples of Uddyotana who, according 
to the Kharataragacchapattavah flourished 550 years after Devardhi, 3 
The Gandhani inscription on the back of a metal image of Adinatha, 
dated vs 937 (ad 880), although mentions Uddyotana and his two 
disciples, does not, however, refer to the gacchas d But other inscrip¬ 
tions, specially of the South, refer to Addakali, Desika Gana, Hottage, 
Mesapasana, Nandi, Pogala, Pogari, Pulikal. Pustaka, Sarasvata, Taga- 
rigal, Tintrinika and Vakra gacchas. Of the ganas mentioned in the in¬ 
scriptions we may refer to Balagara, Balatkara, Desiya, Deva, Dramila, 
Eregittur, Kalor, Kavaruri, Kranur, Nandi, Pogariya, Punnagavrksa- 
mula, Sarasvatl, Sena, Sruta. Tavula and Valahari, while for the 
samghas we have Deva, Dramila, Mula, Nandi, Navilur, Simha, Nirg- 
rantha, Sena, Sramana, Svetapata and Yapaniya. Names of more than 
300 Acaryas or teachers, and of the groups or sects to which they 
belonged, and in many cases glimpses of their activities are recorded 
in the inscriptions and these are indeed very helpful for a basic 
understanding of Jain activities in different paits of the country. 


Par h a and Mahavlra 

Historical Jainism begins with Parsvanatha, the twenty-third 
Tirthaml.ara in the line of Jain spiritual teachers. The strongest 
argument to prove his historical existence has been put forward 
by Jacobi who has shown that a Buddhist Sutra mistakenly attributes 
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to Mahavira the doctrines of Parsva. 5 Such a mistake could not 
have taken place unless Parsva actually had his own followers exist¬ 
ing at the time. The historicity of Parsva has also been confirmed 
by internal evidence of the Jain canon itself in which we come 
across the account of his disciple Kesi, stories of disputation among 
the followers of Parsva and Mahavira, cases of conversion from the 
creed of the former to that of the latter, and so on. Moreover, there 
are indications that the parents of Mahavira were the followers of 
Parsva’s creed. 

Very few facts of Parsva’s life are, however, known to us. Accor¬ 
ding to the Jain accounts of his life, he was born in the city of 
Banaras about 817 bc. His father was Asvasena, probably a tribal 
chief, and his mother’s name was Varna. The legends of his birth and 
also those associated with the important events of his life connect 
him with snakes which later became his symbol. In his early years he 
was a brave warrior who defeated the Yavanas of Kalinga. He 
married Prabhabafi who was daughter of a king of Ayodhya. At the 
age of thirty he renounced the world and became an ascetic. He 
practised austerities for eighty-three days and after conquering tempta¬ 
tion and fear and having established full contra! over his mind and 
body, received enlightenment on the eighty-fourth day under a Dhataki 
tree near Banaras. His mother and wife became his first disciples and 
gradually he received a large number of following. He preached his 
doctrines for seventy years. He lived for a full hundred years and 
died on Mount Sammeta Sikl.ara which lies on the Bengai-Bihar 
border. 

Details of the doctrines preached by Parsva are not very much 
known to us. So far as the ethical aspects of his doctrines are 
concerned, we know that he made four views binding on the members 
of his community: not to take life, not to lie, not to steal and not to 
own property. To these Mahavira added a fifth —not to indulge in 
sensual pleasures—and this show's how his teachings were based upon 
those of his illustrious predecessor. In Jain scriptures the origin of 
many important Jain notions has been traced to the doctrines of 
Parsva. The dialogue between Kesi and Goyama 2 unmistakably points 
out that inspite of some minor differences, the doctrines of Maha- 
vira were in dose agreement with those of Parsva- 
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Mahavira was born in a suburb of Vaisali called Kundagrama, 
now known as Vasukunda. He belonged to the Naya (ftata in Pali 
and Jnatr in Sanskrit) tribe of which his father Siddhartha was a 
chief. His mother Trisala came from the Licchavis. She was the sister 
of Cetaka who was a head of a tribal confederacy. According to the 
Jain legends, while she was pregnant Trisala had fourteen or sixteen 
dreams from which it was understood that the child would be either 
a Cakravarti (universal monarch) or a Tirthamkara. Another set of 
legends states that Mahavira was originally conceived into the 
womb of Brahmana lady called Devananda, who was the wife of 
one Rsabhadatta, but the god Indra, thinking that the would-be 
Tirthamkara should belong to a noble family, got his embryo trans¬ 
ferred from the womb of Devananda to that of Trisala through his 
agent Haripegamesi (= Naigamesa). The traditional date of Mahavtra’s 
birth is 599 bc. Modern scholars want to fix this date in 539 bc. 

His original name was Vardhamana (i.e. the increasing), 1 but he 
was also known as Naya or Nataputta, Kasava, Yesaiiya, Vedehadinna, 
Sasananayaka, Buddha, and so on. His more popular name Mahavira 
is said to have been bestowed on him by the gods. His early career 
was marked by innumerable good deeds. As a boy he excelled all 
his companions in strength and physical endurance and also in beauty 
of mind and body. According to the Digambara tradition, from his 
boyhood he maintained a strict and disciplined life avoiding sensual 
pleasure and even marriage. Even when a child of eight Mahavira 
took the twelve vows prescribed for a Jain layman. The Svefambara 
tradition on the other hand says that Mahavira married a iady called 
Yasoda belonging to the Kaundinya gotra and had a daughter called 
Anuja (Anojja) or Priyadarsana. She was married to a son of his 
sister, Jamali, who became one of his followers. This Jamali was the 
originator of the first schism in the church history of Jainism. Maha- 
vtra had a grand-daughter who was known as Sesavatt or Yasovati. 

At the age of thirty after the death of his parents, Mahavira be¬ 
came a monk, for which he received permission of his elder brother 
Nandivardhana. After having a formal initiation, he gave up every 
thing he possessed, including valuable robes and ornaments, and 
began to wander from place to place, never staying for longer than 
a single night in a village or for more than five nights in a town. 
Thirteen months after he abandoned his clothing. During the period 
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of his meditation and austerities, he received in many places ill-treat¬ 
ment from unfriendly peoples. In the second year of his monkhood 
Mahavira met Gosala Maiikhaliputta, and they lived together for six 
years. Then came a breach between the two on doctrinal points. Gosala 
went his own way, proclaimed himself a lina and lived in SravastI as 
the third pontiff of the Ajlvikas. The two met again sixteen years 
later and had a hot debate between them. Gosala died about 484 
bc when Ajatasatru launched an invasion against the Vajjians. 

For twelve years Mahavira wandered from place to place in quest 
of truth and at last, after this long period of austerity, achieved om¬ 
niscience under a Sala tree on the bank of the river Rjupalika near a 
village called Jrmbhikagrama. He felt the need of preaching to the 
common people what he had achieved through austerity and medita¬ 
tion. The Jain legends give the names of different rulers Mahavira 
visited and tell how Cetaka, the President of the great tribal confede¬ 
racy of the east, became a patron of his order, and Kunika, king of 
Magadha, gave him the most cordial welcome. In Kausambi he was 
received with great honour by its king Sthanika. He used to wander 
for eight months of the year and spend four months of the rainy 
seasons in some famous towns of eastern India. According to the 
Jain tradition at first he went to Asthikagrama, then spent three rainy 
seasons in Champa and Prsticampa, twelve rainy seasons at Vaisali 
and its suburb Vanijyagrama, fourteen at Rajagrha, six in Mithila, two 
in Bhadrika and the remaining four of the 42 years of his itineracy 
respectively, at Alabhika, Punitabhumi, Sravastl and Pavapurl. 

Mahavira passed away in 468 bc at the age of 72 in a place 
called Majjhima Pava, modern Pavapuri in the Patna district. Then 
he was residing in the house of its ruler Hastipala. There he deliver¬ 
ed the fifty-five lectures explaining the results of Karma and recited 
the thirty-six unasked questions. Then feeling that his end was draw¬ 
ing nigh, he sat reverently with clasped hands and crossed knees and 
just as the morning dawned, he attained Nirvana, The republican 
tribes who were his kinsmen and devotees instituted an illumination 
in honour of this great hero. “Since the light of intelligence is gone, 
let us make an illumination of material matter,” they said. 1 

Ecclesiastical History 

While dealing with the Jain epigraphs, we have seen that they 
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incidentally refer to various branches, schools and families of the Jain 
community from which we learn the names of teachers who under 
different titles acted as spiritual leaders of these subdivisions, and of 
the monks and nuns who practised austerities under their leadership. 
The inscriptions also mention the names of the vast number of pious 
lay people, both male and female, including kings and nobles who 
supported the Jain church by providing the monks and nuns with 
their requirements. But so far as the total history of Jainism is con¬ 
cerned, we get only a bare outline from the inscriptions and nothing 
more. Jar! Charpentier is quite correct when he says : “While we 
possess materials which enable us to construct a fairly clear biography 
of the prophet, and while we have at least such information concern¬ 
ing the events which preceded and were contemporary with the begin¬ 
ning of the great separation between Svetambaras and Digambaras... 
the following period is almost totally devoid of any historical record. 
And this is not the only blank in Jain ecclesiastical history. Scarcely 
more is known concerning the fate of the Jain church during the 
early centuries of our era down to the time of the great council of 
Valabhi, in the fifth or at the beginning of the sixth century ad, 
when the canon was written down in its present form.” 1 

After the death of Mahavlra, the leadership of all the four orders 
of Jain community—monks, nuns, laymen and lay women—fell on 
his disciple Indrabhuti Gautama who was the head of the Jain church 
for a period of twelve years. He was succeeded by Sudharman who 
also held office for another twelve years. The oldest list of these 
‘tribal heads’ ( ganadharas ) is found in the Kalpasulra which begins 
with Sudharman and ends with the thirty-third patriarch Sandilya or 
Skandiia. In most of the cases their names and gotras are given, 
but there is also an expanded list from the sixth, Bhadrabilhu, to the 
fourteenth, Vajrasena, which adds more details, viz. the disciples of 
each patriarch and of the sects and branches ( Gana, Kula and Sakha ) 
originating with them. 2 We have also later lists of teachers ( Gurva- 
vali, Pat (aval i) of different sects ( Gacchas , etc.) which give a summary 
account from Mahavira down to the founder of the sect in question, 
and then a more detailed one of the line of descent from the latter 
downwards, and with particulars of subsequent heads of the sect 
called Sripujya. These lists are useful so far as the later and regional 
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history of Jainism is concerned. 

Sudharman was succeeded by JambusvamI who led the community 
for twenty-four years. Subsequent leaders were Prabhava, Sayam- 
bhava, Yasobhadra, Sambhutavijaya and Bhadrabahu. Tradition 
makes Bhadrabahu a contemporary of Candragupta Maurya during 
whose leadership a great famine took place, as a result of which a 
part of the community, numbering twelve thousand, went with him to 
the south of India where the famine had not penetrated. The other 
part, also numbering twelve thousand, remained in Magadha under 
the leadership of Sthulabhadra. The latter, who was interested in 
preserving the canonical literature, convened a council at Pataliputra 
which collected the Ariga texts, eleven in number. The twelfth Ariga, 
containing fourteen Piirva texts, was found missing, but Sthulabhadra 
was able to supply it from memory. (Historically, however, all of the 
Arigas, as we have them in their present form, were not compiled in 
the Pataliputra council). The famine over, Bhadrabahu returned 
with his party, but he refused to accept the proceedings of the Patali¬ 
putra council as valid. A whole-hearted agreement on such a ques¬ 
tion as the canon of their scriptures thus became impossible. Bhad¬ 
rabahu also raised the famous clothes-versus-nudity question, since 
he found that the home-keeping group had adopted some form of 
clothing. Although the actual schism did not take place until two more 
centuries had passed, the basis of the order was considerably shaken 
by all such incidents. 

After Sthulabhadra the Jain church was led respectively by Maha- 
giri, Suhastin Susthita. Supratibuddha, Indradinna, Dinnasuri Simha- 
giri. Vajrasvamin and Vajrasena. It was during the patriarchy of 
Vajrasena that the great schism resulting in the official separation of 
the Svetambaras and Digambaras took piace. Jain traditions, however, 
record eight schisms, the first of which took place as early as the days 
of Mahavlra under the leadership of his own son-in-law, Jamali. 1 The 
second was caused by Gosala (but actually he did not belong to the 
creed), the third by Asadha Acarya, the fourth by Asvamitra, the 
fifth by Gahga, the sixth by Rohagupta and the seventh by Gostha, 
but these were of minor importance in the history of the Jain church. 
But the last schism 2 which was based on seven main tenets in which 
the Digambaras were opposed to the Svetambaras resulted in a sharp 
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division in the church, each section claiming greater authenticity than 
the other. The points on which emphasis is laid by the Digambaras 
are that the Tirtharhkaras must be represented as nude and with 
downcast eyes, that women cannot attain Moksa, that the Kavalaj- 
nanins require no food, that Mahavira was never married, that the 
complied canonical works are not valid since they are man-made, 
that the asceties must be entirely nude and that the Acaryas after Jambu 
Svami do not represent the entire community. The immediate cause of 
this split is not known, but there are grounds to believe that there had 
always been two parties in the community. Two modes ot monastic 
life know n as Jinakalpa and Slhavirakalpa were surviving side by side 
which were mutually opposed to each other. The enmity was nou¬ 
rished for a long time, but suddenly, probably on minor issues, it 
suddenly burst open. By the end of the first century ad the division 
was finalised. 

After the Svetambara-Digambara split the integration of the Jain 
church became rather loose giving rise to regional leaderships. The 
split caused a separation not oniy among the monks but also in the 
ranks of the laity. The major sects were further subdivided into 
smaller groups. One of the important events in the later history of 
the Jain church was the Second Council at Valabhi, held at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century ad under the guidance of Devardhi in 
which some of the Jain canonical works took their present shape. 
In this Council the earlier commentaries also were recast and ampli 
fied. After Vajrasena the church was led by the following patriarchs: 
Pusyagiri, Phalgumitra, Dhanagiri, Sivabhuti, Bhadra, Naksatra, 
Raksa, Naga, Jehila, Vispu, Kalaka, Sampalifa, Bhadra (J), Vrddha, 
Samghapalita, Hastin, Dharma, Simha, Dharma, (J) and Sandilya. 



PART TWO 


THE INCIPIENT STAGE 


The Prehistory of Jainism 

T^he Jains believe that theirs is the oldest religion, the ideas and 
practices of which were developed in the hands of twenty-four 
TtrUiamkaras who are known by the following names:—Rsabhadeva 
orAdinatha, Ajitanatha, Sambhavanatha, Abhinandana, Sumatinalha, 
Padmaprabha, Suparsvanatha, Candraprabha, Suvidhinatha, Sitala- 
natha, Sreyarnsanatha, Vasupujya, Vimalanatha, Anantanatha, 
Dharmanatha, Santinatha, Kunthunatha, Aranatha, Maitinatha, 
Munisubrata, Naminatha, Neminatha or Aristanemi, Parsvanatha and 
Mahavlra. According to the Jain belief, it was Rsabhadeva, the first 
Tirthamkara, who taught men seventy-two arts and women sixty-four, 
and also initiated them into the Jain way of life. His example was 
followed by other Tlrthamkaras. In the hands of the last two Tirtha- 
mkaras, Parsva and Mahavlra, the traditional knowledge derived from 
their spiritual ancestors assumed new form and colour. None of them 
claimed to be the founder of any system. They were great reformers 
who modified the essentials of the existing religion evidently to meet 
the demand of their ages. 

This tradition of twenty-four Tlrthamkaras must have a historical 
basis. A section of the modern scholars doubts about the histori¬ 
city of the earlier Tlrthamkaras. The fantastic exaggeration by 
which the earlier Tlrthamkaras were characterised in Jain litera¬ 
ture must have contributed to the growth of such suspicion. But 
to characterise them simply as mythical involves the risk of an over¬ 
simplified approach towards the problem. There is no reason to dis¬ 
believe in the historical probability of the existence of a ‘succession 
of teachers.’ Rather, from a critical study of the growth of Indian 
religio-philosophical ideas, we can come to the definite conclusions 
that outside the pale of Vedic culture and religion, especially in 
Eastern India, the pre-Vedic and non Vedic ideas had a vigorous 
survival, that there were persons (among whom the earlier Tirthamka- 
ras and the predecessors of the Buddha might have belonged), and 
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institutions fighting for the cause of their survival and development 
and that some of the pre-Vedic ideas and practices were revived by 
the Buddha and Mahavira in the reformistic movements launched by 
them. 

In 1934, R.P. Chanda, drew the attention of the scholars towards 
the pre-Vedic elements revived by the Buddha and Mahavira in their 
own religious systems. In many of his works he has also pointed out 
that the practices of meditation and disciplining of the body and 
mind, by which Buddhism and Jainism are characterised and which 
have later become the basis of Yoga, are basically non-Vedic in 
character- As one of the sources of this understanding he has refer¬ 
red to the famous statuette from Mohenjodaro which is laid out in 
Yogic posture with half-shut eyes and also to the seals indicating the 
same practice. Long before Chanda, H. Jacobi came to the conclu¬ 
sion that ‘the interest of Jainism to the student of religion consists 
in the fact that it goes back to a very early period, and to primitive 
currents of religious and metaphysical speculation which gave rise to 
the oldest Indian philosophies—Samkhya and Yoga—and to Bud¬ 
dhism. It shares in the theoretical pessimism of these systems as also in 
their practical ideal —liberation. Life in the world, perpetuated by the 
transmigration of the soul, is essentially bad and painful; therefore it 
must be our aim to put an end to the cycle of births, and this will be 
accomplished when we come into the possession of right knowledge. 
In this general principle Jainism agrees with Samkhya, Yoga and 
Buddhism; but they differ in their methods of realising it.’ 1 

More interesting is, however, the evidence furnished by the elabo¬ 
rate mythology of the Buddhists and the Jains. The gods and goddes¬ 
ses by which it is characterised have practically nothing to do with 
the Vedic pantheon. Although the names of some of the Vedic gods 
occur in the Buddhist and Jain lists of divinities, their character and 
attributes are quite different. Whence have they come? Where their 
origin is to be traced? How were they able to make their way into 
such basically atheistic religions as Buddhism or Jainism? The obvi¬ 
ous answer is that they belonged to a pre-Vedic system and survived 
in the bright days of Vedic religion as the suppressed divinities of the 
masses. With the growth of such anti-Vedic religions as Buddhism 
or Jainism, these suppressed deities came to the forefront once again, 
and they were given shelter and nourishment, for practical reasons. 
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by the supporters of anti-Vedism. In this connection we may refer to 
the Yak$as, Raksas and Nagas, the pre-Vedic divinities, 1 whose cults 
were revived by the followers of Buddhism and Jainism. 

Here we may take a very interesting example. In the epics and 
Puranas in which the Vedic religious and cultural traditions are zea¬ 
lously upheld, the Raksasas are depicted as terrible beings and 
dangerous enemies, regarded as the embodiment of all evil and treat¬ 
ed with much opprobrium and insult. But the very term by which 
they were designated has a different significance. The root raksa 
from which the term Raksasa has been derived denotes a protector. 
Thus the Raksasa is one who protects. Were they the protectors of 
the indigenous beliefs, cults and rituals from the encroaching hands 
of an alien religious system? The facts about their material culture 
and social institutions, their religious beliefs and practices, their 
adherence to certain moral values and the favours and privileges they 
used to obtain from the non-Vedic Siva and Devi, as we find in these 
texts, obviously lead us to such a conclusion. The most striking fact 
about their activiteis is that they were opposed to the sacrificial reli¬ 
gion of the Vedas. In every case we find them destroying the Vedic 
sacrifices and creating havoc among their participants. They did not 
even hesitate to kill the sages. When Ghatotkaca, the son of Bhima 
by a RaksasI, sacrificed his life in favour of the Paijdavas in the 
Bharata war, Krsua, the friend, philosopher and guide of the Pand- 
avas, did not hide his feeling of joy. He was so pleased and excited 
that he began to dance like an irresponsible person, although Ghato¬ 
tkaca was the son of his friend. When Kr§pa was questioned about 
this unseemly behaviour, he categorically replied that he was indeed 
happy because Ghatotkaca, though begotten by his friend, was basi¬ 
cally a Raksasa, and as such was a great enemy of the Vedic way of 
life and of the sacrificial cult* It is therefore evident that such 
declared enemies must receive an honourable position in the anti-Vedic 
systems like Buddhism or Jainism. 

The cult of the primitive Mother Goddesses was also revived in the 
Buddhist and Jain pantheon for the same reason. 3 The popularity of 
these goddesses among the agricultural peoples and that of the rituals 
by which they were characterised —the so-called primitive Tantric 
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undercurrent—was responsible for making their way into the disinte¬ 
grating phase of Vedic religion and also into what is known as Puranic 
Hinduism. The Buddhist Taradevls and other female divinities, the 
Jain Matrkas, Vidyadevis, Sasanadevatas, Yogimsetc., all came from 
a primitive religious complex marked by the popular cult of the Female 
Principle. Although basically Buddhism or Jainism had nothing to 
do with the cult of the Female Principle, the reason of its acceptance 
by the Buddhists and Jains evidently lay in their functional role in 
the religious history of India. 

The Historical Background 

The material mode of life of a people ordinarily provides the 
rationale for the type of deity and the manner of worship prevalent 
in a given society. The food-gathering economy provided the sole 
source of livelihood open to any human society during the major 
period of its early history. This period of gathering economy is called 
Palaeolithic or Old Stone age, the archaeological remains of which 
have been noticed in different parts of India. ‘Before the adoption 
of agriculture and herding, when a precarious existence was eked out 
on the chase and edible fruits, roots and berries, the animal and 
vegetable species which formed his staple diet acquired a sacred 
character and significance. With this he endeavoured to establish 
efficacious relations through a prescribed ritual procedure performed 
by experts in carefully secluded sanctuaries set apart for the purpose 
in the awe-inspiring surroundings and conditions calculated to 
produce a sense of the numinous! 1 Very probably these peoples grasped 
the generative function of women, and sought magically to extend it 
to the animals and plants that nourished them. This has been proved 
by the plentiful discovery of palaeolithic female figurines in bone, 
ivory and stone with the maternal organs grossly exaggerated. 

Nothing specific, however, can be said about the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic Mother Goddesses of India, simply because the data are 
much too meagre, but a study of the surviving tribal religions and of 
the tribal survivals as found in the Hindu religion in general naturally 
provides us with a clue to the understanding of the degree and extent 
of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic cults. The Neolithic cultures of 
India, though not corresponding to a fixed period of time, at least in 
the economic sense, are so far indicated by the stone tools bearing 
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unmistakable signs of polish found in many districts of India- The 
religious beliefs and practices of the food gatherers were modified 
according to the new social ideas introduced by the Neolithic revolu¬ 
tion. Agricultural rituals were added to those connected with hunting. 
Burial of the dead was done with more pomp and social effort. The 
dead so reverently deposited to the earth was supposed somehow to 
affect the crops that sprang from the earth and was probably brought 
in relation to the existing Mother Goddess cult, the Earth Mother 
thus becoming the guardian of the dead, connected alike with the 
corpse and the seed-corn beneath the earth . 1 

The discovery of copper and bronze brought the urban revolution 
which was initiated in the alluvial valleys of the Nile, the Tigris- 
Euphrates and the Indus about five thousand years ago, with the 
transformation of some river-side villages into cities. The Zhob and 
Kulli sites have furnished a fair number of terracotta figurines in 
which we recognise the earliest embodiment of Indian Mother God¬ 
dess. To some extent the Zhob and Kulli cultures appear to coincide 
with each other in certain phases of development and to overlap in 
their latest phases with the Harappan culture of the Indus valley. 
Remains of Harappan settlements stretch from Makran coast to 
Kathiawar and northwards to the Himalayan foothills and what 
impresses the observer is the complete uniformity among the objects 
found in this vast area which implies the existence of a strong and 
centralised authority regulating the life and activities of the people 
over this extensive region . 2 

Marshall 3 laid stress upon a common cultural bond between the 
Indus Valley and the West especially in the field of religion. Many of 
the living features of later Hindu religion and philosophy can also be 
traced directly to this pre-Vedic source, and in this connection we 
may refer to the principles of Tantricism, the philosophical Samkhya, 
the practice of Yoga, some ingredients of Buddhism and Jainism and 
the present day Saktisra. The Mother Goddess figurines, scenes on 
seals and ritual objects, notably large stone Ungas and yonis give 
glimpses of Tantric survivals, of magic fertility rites that formed the 
basis of primitive Tantricism, and of personal deities arising out of 
them. In popular Hinduism liriga and yoni (male and female organs) 
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stand for Siva and Devi, and the prototype of the former is found in 
seals unearthed at Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Provided with horns, 
on the head and in one instance surrounded by animals, the three¬ 
faced male god, who is seated in the posture of Yogin on several seals, 
may rightly be regarded as the prototype of the Indian god Siva, the 
consort of the Mother Goddess. In later Saktism as well as in the 
Samkhya, this male principle is nothing but a passive spectator. 
Prakrti or Sakti, the Female Principle, is all in all. Referring to the 
anomalous position of the male principle in the Samkhya, Sankara 
asked: Kath ah codas inah purusarpradhanam pravurlayet'! If creation is 
made possible by the union of Puru.su and Prakyri, how is it that the 
role of purusa is so insignificant? Or, if the puru.su is so insignificant 
and indifferent, how is it that he takes so important a part in the 
affair of creation? This contradiction cannot be explained except by 
postulating a matriarchal i.e., very primitive origin of the Samkhya 
system. 1 The dualistic Samkhya conception of Purusa and Prakrti, 
especially the conception of material Prakrti as the cause of the 
universe has nothing to do with the Vedic conception of an immate¬ 
rial Brahman which was developed in the Upanisads and further 
elaborated in the Vedantic speculations. 

The Vedic tribes that subsequently came into prominence were not 
basically agriculturists. They lived predominantly on pastoralism, 
reckoning wealth in cows and horses. In fact, out of 10,462 verses of 
the Rgveda, 2 only 25 refer to agriculture, and significantly enough, 
22 out of the said 25 verses belong to the later portion of the 
j Rgveda. 3 Side by side the importance attached to the possession of 
cattle is shown in numerous passages. The word go denoting the 
cow is used as one of the synonyms of Pythivi, the earth. According 
to the Nighan(u* nine other terms were also used to denote the cow. 
Even in the Rgveda, the gods are invoked as offsprings of the cows, 4 
and the poets did not hesitate to compare their songs with the lowing 

*For details see my IMG , pp. 92tf.; HSR, pp. 16ff. 
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of the cows 1 or to designate the starry heaven after the term gavah.- 
‘ Again and again in the songs and invocations to the gods the prayer 
for cattie and horses occurs. Also the strife amongst hostile aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitants turns on the possession of cattle. Therefore, too, the 
old word for ‘war’ or ‘battle’ is originally desire for the cattle (gavis(i). 
In most extravagant expressions, cows and bullocks are praised as 
the most precious possessions.’ 3 

The religion of the Rgveda is therefore patriarchal, a reflection of the 
society of the pastoral warriors. The pastoral tribes require greater 
courage and hardihood than the agricultural, and also an efficient 
leadership to protect the cattle. So the cult of the heroes and ancestors 
attains its highest degree of development among the pastorals. The 
herder in his nomadic life has to live under the scorching heat of the 
sun, the dreadful thunders, the devastating storms. So his religion is 
mainly connected with the sky, in which astral and nature myths, 
often personified in secondary gods and godlings, make their appear¬ 
ance. The Supreme Being of the pastoral religion is generally identi¬ 
fied with the sky-god who rules over other deities like the headman of 
a patriarchal joint family. This was also a new religion which was 
gradually adopted by the Vedic tribes in their pastoral stage of 
development. But stilt they could not give up the religious practices 
of their pre-pastoral life. In fact, they propitiated the deities of the 
pastoral religion with pre-pastoral rituals, of which animal sacrifice 
was obviously the most important. Two of the Rgvedic hymns, 4 later 
used to be recited in the Asvamedha sacrifices, show the real nature 
of the early Vedic rituals. The animal, to be killed, was identified 
with some deities. It was anointed and then cut to pieces. Its flesh 
was cooked and a lump was offered to fire. Then it was eaten up by 
the participants of the sacrifice in the midst of such utterings as dghu, 
yajyd, vasafkara. 

The Vedic tribes found it hard to vanquish the existing non- 
Vedic tribes whom they used to call Daitya, Danava, Asura, Pisaca, 
Raksasa, Barbara, Dasyu, etc. The contact with these non-Vedic 
peoples, living mainly on agriculture, brought some significant changes 
in the religious outlook of the Vedic tribes, traces of which are found 
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in post-Rgvedic literature. The purely pastoral economy of the Vedic 
tribes eventually declined, owing to their adoption of agriculture and 
some agricultural cults and rituals, but the patriarchal social organisa¬ 
tion and patrilinear inheritance were retained. These traits are his¬ 
torical realities which can be identified, traced and documented, and 
as an undifferentiated cultural complex originally stood in opposition 
to the existing one of the pre-Vedic root with which it was in constant 
conflict. In course of time, however, a synthesis took place, some of 
the pre-Vedic elements gradually working their way into the practices 
of the dominant society. A few of them were absorbed, while others 
were never legitimized by the sacred texts in spite of their prevalence. 
Needless to say that Buddhism and Jainism drew much from them. 

The pastoral economy of the Vedic peoples, when supplemented 
by agriculture, created a condition of rapid class division. The simple 
productive magics of the earlier age, which characterised the primitive 
Vedic Yajnas and consisted of the performance like the collective 
eating rituals enumerated above, became class oriented. With the 
change in the technique of production, although the pre-class tribal 
societies degenerated, magical practices did not die, but their purpose 
began to change. In the first stage the change was quantitative. To the 
old magical practices inherited from their hunting stage were added 
many new rituals, mainly sexual in character, derived from the existing 
agricultural tribes. In the next stage the change was qualitative, as in 
class societies primitive magic transformed itself into the esoteric art 
of the ruling or privileged class. Now we have Grand Sacrifices, 
sponsored by the rich and ruling class and conducted by a formidable 
array of priests, divided into four groups. And with the growth of 
organised priesthood and mechanical sacerdotalism, the sacrifice of 
cattle became a senseless source of destruction of the cattle wealth. 
Cattle had to be killed on numerous occasions. The Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice alone required as many as 600 bulls to be slaughtered. 

The production of surplus prepared the ground for the rise of urban 
settlements. Trade was facilitated in which cattle served as the best 
means of exchange. The new condition did not encourage such sense¬ 
less destruction of cattle wealth. In spite of a new religious set up, the 
old pre-pastoral rituals did not sink into oblivion, and the priestly 
class was not mentally ready to give up their traditional rituals. The 
Brahmanical religious practices did not suit the new condition. The 
Brahmanica! attitude towards trade was not helpful. The real econo¬ 
mic cause of the disintegration of tribal society, the rise of new social 
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forces and economic classes and the growth of states on the ruins of 
the pre-class tribal equality did not escape the notice of the Buudba 
and Mahavira. They had to face the dual requirements of their age 
and had to act practically as the unconscious tools of history. On the 
one hand, they had to offer to the oppressed peoples of their times a 
suitable illusion of ancient tribal communism which was getting tram¬ 
pled and undermined in reality, and on the other, to boost up some 
of the progressive features of the already established class society in 
public life and rescue some of the beneficial aspects of tribal life in a 
class society. 

Material Basis of the Great Intellectual Movement 

A.L. Basham while dealing with the history of the Ajlvikas sugges¬ 
ted that the doctrines of Gosata, Parana and Pakudha were aspects of 
a single body of teaching. 1 To us it, however, appears that this holds 
good in the case of all of their contemporaries, including the Buddha 
and Mahavira. Specifically their views may be different, but geneti¬ 
cally they belong to the same category. It was due to the fact that the 
Buddha, Mahavira and their contemporaries belonged to the same age 
and the same region and they responded and reacted, in their own 
ways, which were more or less similar, to the same stimuli arising out 
of the stupendous socio-political transformation which was taking 
place in eastern India in their time. 

The Buddha and Mahavira were born in an age when the janapadas 
(tribal settlements) were developing into maha-janapadas (bigger 
confederacies) leading to the rise of organised states. Already four 
maha-janapadas became distinguished as powerful states, and the for¬ 
ces behind the subsequent Magadhan imperialism could be seen. 
Mahavira, as we have seen above, was known as Vesalie (Vaisaliya). 2 
Vaisall was a tribal settlement belonging to a confederation of tribes 
collectively known by the name of the Vajjis. Mahavira’s maternal 
uncle, Cetaka was the leader of this Vajjian confederacy. The rise of 
Magadhan state power was really a natural threat to the survival of 
this Vajjian confederacy of tribes. The growth of Magadhan state 
power required annihilation of many a tribal settlement. Bimbisara, 
the first powerful Magadhan king who was a senior contemporary of the 
Buddha and Mahavira, did not hesitate to annex the settlements of 
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the Ahgas and the Kasis, while his son and successor Ajatasatru laun¬ 
ched a^vigorous invasion against the Vajjian confederacy. The tremen¬ 
dous bloodshed and massacre caused by this invasion did not escape 
the notice of the Buddha and Mahavira. The Sakya tribe, to which 
the Buddha himself belonged, was annihilated by the Kosalan prince 
Vidudabha, and this happened before the very eyes of the Buddha. 

This rise of class society and state power in eastern India in the 
sixth century bc through immense bloodshed and wholesale massacre 
was undoubtedly the culmination of a historical process. The cause 
of this rise should be attributed to the production of immense social 
surplus and its accumulation in the hands of a few. From the Upani- 
sadic legends we come to know of the fact that kings like Janaka 
were able to spend many thousands, of cows for getting assurance of 
immortality from renowned teachers like Yajnavalkya and others. 
This shows the fantastic extent of social wealth that was accumulated 
in the hands of a few. This accumulation of surplus could be caused 
only in two ways, either by forcible exploitation of labour or by a 
revolutionary change in the mode of production. Prof. R.S. Sharma 
believes that this change was due to the introduction of iron imple¬ 
ments in the field of production. 1 So long as the mode of production 
cannot yield surplus, the integration of tribal society remains intact, 
but when a revolutionary change in that mode takes place, it also 
changes the existing social values and relations, giving rise to the 
growth of a non-productive privileged class. In order to look after the 
interest of this privileged class, laws are enacted, police and military 
systems are introduced—in other words, the conception of state be¬ 
comes materialised. This did not escape the notice of the Buddha as 
is proved by his discourse on the origin of the state. 2 

The contemporaries of the Buddha and Mahavira were over¬ 
whelmed by the stupendous social transformation of the age, the 
collapse of the tribal institutions, the rise of new values ushered in by 
the state-power and the new forces of injustice and untruth—and they 
tried to understand the problems in their own way. Overwhelmed by 
bloodshed and massacre, Purana and Pakudha thought that there was 
no difference between merit and demerit, between violence and non¬ 
violence. Ajita could not distinguish between the fooi and the wise, 
for both were doomed to death, and Sanjaya preferred to keep him- 
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self silent since the deeply ingrained faiths behind the ideas were all 
uprooted. GoSala, the leader of the Ajivikas, became a fatalist who 
was forced to believe that human activity could do nothing to change 
the course of events. Everything appeared to him to have been deter¬ 
mined by forces of fate or destiny. He died of despair and madness, 
pining in his delirium for the last drink ( carime pane), the last song 
{carime geye), the last dance ( carime natle) and the last greetings 
{carime ahjalikamme) —characteristics of simple undifferentiated tribal 
life. Thus from his death-bed he could only advise to his follower to 
play on the lute, quite consistent for a man who saw the whole world 
he stood for falling to pieces before his very eyes. 1 

It is against this background that the Buddha’s sayings concerning 
human misery should be read. Overwhelmed by the stupendous social 
transformation and wholesale bloodshed of the times the Buddha said: 
T behold the rich in the world, of the goods which they have acquired, 
in their folly they give nothing to others; they eagerly heap riches 
together and further they go in their pursuit of enjoyment. The king, 
although he may have conquered the kingdoms of the earth, although 
he may be ruler of all land this side the sea, up to the ocean’s shore, 
would still insatiate, covet that which is beyond the sea. The princes, 
who rule kingdoms, rich in treasure and wealth, turn their greed 
against one another pondering insatiably to their desires. If these acts 
thus restlessly swimming in the stream of impermanence carried along 
by greed and carnal desire, who then can walk on earth in peace’? 2 

We have already occasion to refer to the economic significance of 
the doctrine of Ahimsa. But why the Buddha and Mahavira laid so 
much emphasis upon the complete acceptance of the doctrine of non¬ 
violence as a distinct way of life can be perfectly understood if the 
aforesaid facts of their age be taken into account. Although Mahavira 
differed from Gosala and the Buddha in many respects, the ruthless 
form of exploitation and misery of his age roused in him the same feel¬ 
ing shared by his illustrious contemporaries. Like the Buddha, Maha¬ 
vira also established the Samgha or ‘community of the brethren’ which 
was evidently modelled on the pattern of tribal democracies and meant 
to be the ideal substitute for a vanished u ay of iife. How thoroughly the 
tribal model was imitated can be understood if we take into account 
the Jain rules relating to the procedure of entry into the Order, the 
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internal administration of the Order, and the personal or private 
property within the Order. The head of the Jain Samgha was 
known as Ganadhara , ‘he who holds the tribes.’ In building up 
his own Samgha on the model of pre class society Mahavira, like the 
Buddha, took great care to see that the members therein would live 
a perfectly detached life, i.e., detached from the great historic trans¬ 
formation going on in the society at large, whose course was obviously 
beyond their power to change. This explains why Mahavira belie¬ 
ved in action but the purpose of which was to get rid of ail actions. 
Every action, according to him, produces karma, and thus entails on 
the doer the continuance of worldly existence. To get rid of all karma 
being the highest goal, what is therefore required is to annihilate the 
existing kartna and to prevent the formation of new karma, technically 
speaking to stop the influx { asrava ) of karma, which is called samvara 
or the covering of the channels through which karma finds entrance 
into the soul. The true significance of this complex idea is not now 
difficult to understand. According to Mahavira, when a man is free 
from passions and acts in strict compliance with the rules of right 
conduct, the actions thus produced lasts but fora moment, and is then 
annihilated. As regards the Jain rules of right conduct, Mahavira 
followed his predecessor Parsva who spoke of four Vratas —not to kill, 
not to lie, not to steal and not to be interested in worldly things like 
property—to which he added a fifth, viz. not to be indulged in sensual 
pleasure. Tire four rules of right conduct, prescribed by Parsva, were 
simply the moral values of tribal society which were ruthlessly under¬ 
mined in the age of the Buddha and Mahavira. 

The Conflicts in the History of Indian Thought 

In view of what we have said above it has become quite clear that 
the origin of Buddhism and Jainism cannot be ascribed to any single 
cause, though the material milieu of their growth can be understood. 
The real cause of their rise evidently lay in the conflicts —political, 
economic, social, religious and intellectual—which had characterised 
the pre-Buddhist and pre-Jain history of India. 

What was the nature of such conflicts, the ultimate culmination of 
which was manifested in Jainism and Buddhism in the form of a great 
qualitative change? As we have hinted above, in our known history 
of India, the first conflict was between the Vedic and non-Vedic ele¬ 
ments, the former representing a predominantly pastoral culture, and 
the latter, a predominantly agricultural. These two streams had also 
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their own inner conflicts. We have seen that in Vedic society there was 
a conflict between the pre-pastoral and the advanced pastoral ideas. 
The Nature-gods of the pastoral religion were propitiated with pre- 
pastoral rituals of their hunting stage which demanded senseless 
destruction of cattle wealth. But within the tribal set up the protestants 
were not successful. The results of the conflict with the non-Vedic 
elements have been mentioned above. 

In the second stage, the conflict was between tribal disintegration 
and the rise of state power. The inherent tendency of pastoral 
economy is to establish the basis of state-power, since accumulation 
of wealth and surplus in the hands of few become quickened by 
cattle-raids and wars. The conquered non-Vedic tribes, though some 
of their cultural features were adopted by the conquerers, formed the 
exploited working class and were called Dasas, and later Madras, 
which led to a quick rise of class division. The principles of the 
newly evolved state powers had to come in a greater conflict with the 
pre-existing ones. The primitive magicians on whose ritual perfor¬ 
mances rested the welfare of the tribe were organised into a solid 
priestly ciass and became a parallel institution in power and .prestige. 
In many cases their power surpassed even that of the state The sim¬ 
ple rituals performed in the days of yore became complex, sophisti¬ 
cated and highly expensive with the growth of this organised priest¬ 
hood. Thus, conflict between the priestly and royal power became 
inevitable. 

At first the kings had to submit before the demands of the priestly 
class, but with the growth and consolidation of state power, for prac¬ 
tical reasons, the ruling ciass thought it prudent to depend more on 
the wealth produced socially than on the magical powers of the 
Brahmanas. The Upanisads contain evidence of this conflict. Here 
we find on the one hand the flattering glorification of the sacrificial 
cults, the supremacy of the Brahmanas, and on the other, a consis¬ 
tent attempt, made mainly by the ruling ciass, to uphold the doctrine 
of one state, one god, one king. The brahman as the universal soul 
and its identification with atman , the individual soul, paved the way 
for the idea of a Supreme Being, the personal deity in the devotional 
religions. In fact, monotheism was the fulfilment of a process that 
began as early as the days of tribal disintegration. The idea of a 
supreme god ruling over the universe was based solely upon the new¬ 
fangled principle of absolute monarchy. In pre-class societies men 
had control over the gods; they believed that they could bring the 
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forces of nature under their control by collective rituals and other 
performance. In class society this belief was shattered to pieces; the 
gods represented the ruling class, to be pleased only by propitiation 
and devotion; and monotheism was the logical consequence of this 
process. Side by side, the king was conceived as the human prototype 
of the Supreme Being of monotheism. This is frankly stated in the 
Gita. 

The impact of all these evidently fell on the doctrines of Buddhism 
and Jainism. We have said that at a critical stage of Indian history, 
when the free tribes were being ruthlessly exterminated by the 
expanding state powers the Buddha and Mahavira modelled their 
Samghas on the basic principles of tribal society in order to provide 
the peoples of their times with the illusion of a lost reality, of the 
dying tribal collective. But at the same time both of these great 
teachers had to face the dual requirements of their age, and this alone 
explains way a considerable number of the contemporary aristocrats 
and princes formed their front rank associates. That is why Buddhism 
and Jainism had given moral support to the interests of the trading 
class and accepted the new social requirements in which debtors and 
slaves could not run away from their obligations, animals could no 
longer be killed indiscriminately and private property could not be 
appropriated. In early Buddhism and Jainism, it should be remem¬ 
bered, celebacy is stressed. The prohibitions on sexual relations out¬ 
side of marriage were due to the overwhelming demand of private 
property, to make sure of the ancestry of the child. In Brahmanicai 
religion the trading class was assigned the third place in society, but 
the Buddha's and Mahavira's attitude towards caste system raised 
their social status. Likewise their emphasis on the barrenness of the 
sacrificial religion saved the new economic classes from unnecessary 
expenditure. 

Contemporary Philosophical Schools 

The aforesaid material conditions undoubtedly gave birth to a large 
mass of ‘heretic’ or ‘heterodox’ philosophy outside the pale of 
Brahmanism in the days of the Buddha and Mahavira. Besides the 
Buddhist and Jain sources, we have to mention the Upanisads 1 them¬ 
selves and also the later Mandukya-Karikds 2 and the Pahcaratra texts 
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like the Ahirbudhnya Samkita 1 as the available materials which refer 
to, besides the atheists, Pseudo-asceties, Kapalikas and followers of 
Brhaspati, those doctrinaires who proclaim Kdla of Time, Svabhava or 
Nature, Niyati or Fate, Yadrccha or Chance, Bhutas or Elements as 
also Prana or Life-force, Gunas or Qualities, Disah or Space, Manas 
or Mind, Buddhi or Intellect, and so forth as their First Principles. 
To some extent these doctrines correspond to what the rest of our 
sources, namely Buddhist and Jain, have to give us as the picture of the 
philosophical outlook of the age represented by the rise of Buddhism 
and Jainism. 

Of other available sources for the period, the Buddhist texts refer 
to two major classes of intellectual movements: (1) those that specu¬ 
late on the first beginnings of things (Pubbanta-Kappika) and (2) those 
that speculate about the future goal of creation (Aparanta-Kappika). 
The former was divided into 18 groups and latter into 44. Various 
scattered passages in the Jain canonical works like the Suyagada, 
Thana, Ay&ra, Bhagavati , Nandi , etc., refer to four principal philoso¬ 
phical schools-— Kriyavada (subdivided into 180 groups), Akriyavada 
(84 groups), Ajnanavdda (67 groups) and Vinayavada (32 groups),—as 
being known to Mahavlra, and therefore presumably, as being current 
in his day. 

In the first discourse in the Digha Nikaya, i.e., in the Brahmajala- 
sutta , occurs the classified list of the philosophical schools current in 
the days of the Buddha. The Pubbania-Kappika consisted of four 
kinds of Sassatavada (Eternalists), four kinds of Ekacca Sassatavada 
(Partial Eternalists), four kinds of Antanantika (Limitists and Unlimi- 
tists), four kinds of Amaravikkhepikas (Evasive Disputants) and two 
kinds of Adhiccasamuppanikas (Fortuitous Originists), while the 
Apardnta-Kappika consisted of sixteen kinds of Sanhivada (Upholders 
of conscious soul after Death), eight kinds of Asannivada (Upholders 
of unconscious soul after Death), eight kinds of Nevasanninmanhivada 
(Upholders of neither conscious nor unconscious soul after Death), 
seven kinds of Ucchedavada (Annihilationists) and five kinds of 
Ditfhadhammanibbanavada (Believers in the attainment of Nibbana in 
one Life). 2 From the Buddhist point of view these doctrines are 
mentioned as wrong and misleading ( micchddit{hi ) and they are 
refuted by Buddhaghosa in his Sumangala- Vilas ini and by Nagarjuna 
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and Candraklrti in the Madhyamikavflii. 

Four kinds of Sassatavada i.e., those who hold that the soul and 
the world exist eternally, are mentioned in the Buddhist texts. The 
attd (atman ) or sou! continues for ever without any change. It is the 
speaker, feeler and enjoyer of the fruits of good and evil actions 
(Kamma ), is permanent (uicca), fixed (dhruva) and unchangeable (avipa- 
rinamadhamma), 1 This doctrine had some bearing on the Sainkhya, 
since the latter also contains the idea of purusa as soul. The Buddhists 
were opposed to this doctrine because of their faith in momentariness 
and the denial of a permanent entity. The Ekaccasassatavada or Par¬ 
tial Eternalism, which was also divided into four groups, holds that 
the body and the sense organ are impermanent while the mind or 
consciousness is permanent. It recalls the contents of the Maitri 
Upaimad~ according to which the soul is pure (suddha), tranquil 
(santa ) and eternal (sasvata) and the body is possessed of the reverse 
qualities. The speculations of the Antanantikas , also subdivided into 
four groups, are mainly cosmological in character, according to which 
(1) the world is limited in extent and circular in shape (2) unlimited 
in extent and without any end (3) limited upwards and downwards 
but unlimited breadthwise and (4) neither iimited nor unlimited. The 
Buddhist texts mention four kinds of Amaravikkepikas or evasive 
disputants who declined to give any categorical answer to the questions 
relating to life and universe. This school corresponds to the Ajnanavada 
of the Jain texts. Sanjaya Belatthiputta, of whom mention will be 
made later, belonged to this line of thinking. The Adhicea-samuppani- 
kas or Fortuitous Origmsts were divided into two groups. They belie¬ 
ved that the world originated accidentally without any cause. They 
probably belonged to a group which was later characterised by the 
epithets Lokayatika, Barhaspatya, Carvaka, etc. The doctrine of Ajita 
Kesakambalin has some bearing on this school, as we shall see later. 
These five schools, subdivided into eighteen groups, formed the 
Pubbanta-kappika. 

Sixteen kinds of Sannivadins are mentioned the Buddhist texts. 
According to this school, (1) the soul is material { rupi ), (2) non-mate¬ 
rial ( arupl ), (3) both material and non-material, (4) neither material 
nor non-material, (5) limited, (6) unlimited, (7) both limited and unlimi¬ 
ted (8) neither limited nor unlimited, (9) conscious, (10) unconscious 


’cf. Majjhima 1, p. 8; Papancasudani, J, p. 71, 
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(i 1) conscious of one object ( ekatta ), (12) conscious of many objects 
(nan at la), (13) limited in matter (paritta), (14) unlimited in matter, (16) 
limited in consciousness and, (16) unlimited in consciousness- Accord¬ 
ing to the Asannivadins, subdivided into eight groups, the soul remains 
unconscious after death, and it can be material, non-material, both 
material and nort-material, neither material nor non-material and so 
forth. The Nevasannindsamivadins were also divided into eight groups 
and their views were based upon the combination of those upheld by 
the Sanniradins and Asannivadins. The Uechedavadins and Ditthadham- 
manibbanavadins belonged to a different category. The former was 
divided into seven subsects and latter into five. According to the for¬ 
mer, there is no separate existence of soul which is same as the body 
itself and it becomes extinct after the extinction of the body. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, the soul attains perfection when it enjoys fully the 
pleasures of five senses, and hence the sunmtum bonam of life is 
enjoyment of worldly pleasure. These five schools, subdivided into 
forty-four groups, formed the Apardnta Kappika. 

The Jain texts mention 363 philosophical views which were current 
in the days of Mahavira. These views were grouped into four principal 
schools— Kriyavada, Akriyavada, Ajndnavada and Vinayavdda. 180 
forms of the Kriyavadins are mentioned in the Jain texts. Kriyavada 
is the doctrine according to which the soul acts and is acted upon. 
The term Kiriyam or Kriyavada, with some reservations, also applies 
to the Jain doctrines. According to the Siiyagatfa 1 the followers of 
this doctrine maintain that misery is caused by oneself and not by any 
external agent. Liberation may be attained by knowledge and good 
conduct (vijjd-caranam pamokkham). Fools are unable to stop the 
influx of evil actions, but the wise can do so by abstaining from wrong¬ 
doing ( Na kammand kamma khavemti bald , akarnmand kamma khavemti 
dhiro). The Buddha was not, however, ready to accept the view of 
the Kriyavadins in general and of the Jains in particular that human 
suffering is not conditioned by or dependent upon external conditions. 2 

The Jain accounts elaborate Akriyavada into 84 varieties. Akriya¬ 
vada is the doctrine of non-action which is virtually opposed to 
Kriyavada. As Sudharman, the chief disciple of Mahavlra, expounds 
his master’s view, 3 the Akriyavadins teach the annihilation of good 

> 1 . 12 . 11 - 22 . 
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actions by denying the potentialities or Karma in future existence. 
They believe that all human actions and endeavours are fruitless. Most 
of the philosophical schools mentioned in the Buddhist Brahmajala 
Suita , of which we have already occasion to refer, actively contribute 
to this doctrine of non-action. In the Thdna 1 Mahavira mentions eight 
classes of Akriyavadins: (!) Ekkavadins on Monists, Theists and Mono¬ 
theists, (2) Anikkavadins or Pluralists (3) Mitavadins or Extentionists, 
(4) Nimmitavadins or Cosmogonists, (5) Sayavadins or Sensua¬ 
lists, (6) Samucchedavadins or Annihilationists, (7) Niyavadiusor Eter- 
nalists and (8) Na-Santi-Paralokavddins or Materialists. Sslahka in his 
Acaranga Tika 2 mentions six types of Akriyavadins: the upholders of 
the doctrines of Kata , Isvara , Atman, Niyati, Svabhava and Yadfccha 
as the First Principles. The doctrines of Purana Kassapa, Pakudha 
Kaccayana and a few other contemporaries of Mahavira and the 
Buddha are in close agreement to the views upheld by the Akriyavadins. 

The Ajnanavadins of the Jain texts were sceptics or agnostics who 
refused to give categorical answer to the questions put to them. 
Mahavira’s expression Annaniya or Ajhanika evidently refers to 
Sanjaya and his school.® This school corresponds to the Amardvikkhe- 
pikas or evasive disputants of the Buddhists, According to Mahavira, 
the Ajnanavadins pretend to be intelligent, but in reality they do not 
know the truth. As teachers they mislead their pupils, because they 
are unfamiliar with truth and have not got rid of perplexity and 
contradictions ( Annaniya te kusatavi samta, asamthnya no vitigiccha- 
tinnd. Akoviyd ahu akoviyehim , ananuvi-iltu musatn vayamti ). 3 4 67 kinds 
of Ajnanavadins are mentioned in the Jain texts. 

32 kinds of Vinayavadins arc mentioned in the Jain texts. It is very 
difficult to understand what Vinayavada really was. Jacobi translated 
Vinayavada as idolatry. In the Buddhist texts we find that the Buddha 
was asked many times whether he was a Vinayavadin. From the 
Jain definitions 5 it appears that the followers of this school believed 
in the practice of certain moral codes, probably, without knowing 
their real impact. Probably the aim of the Vinayavadins was to gain 
a better future existence by practising certain moral codes. It was not 


3 IV. 4. 
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their aim to exterminate all Karina or to stop the influx of new karma 
which Jainism taught. Corresponding to Mahavira’s Vinayavada, we 
have the Buddhist expression Silabbata-paramasa. 

In view of what we have noticed above, we can form a fair idea 
about the philosophical views current in the days of the Buddha and 
Mahavira. It is interesting to note that most of the schools men¬ 
tioned in the Buddhist and Jain texts represent the idea originating 
from fear, helplessness and frustration. Most of the schools belonging 
to the Buddhist Pubbanta and Aparanta Kappikas correspond to the 
different groups of the Akriyavadins mentioned in the Jain texts. 
They believed that all human actions and endeavours were fruitless. 
Others, like the Adiccasamuppannikas, failed to put any trust on the 
law of causation; the Ajnanavadins or Amaravikkhepikas declined to 
give any categorical answer to the questions relating to life and uni¬ 
verse. The followers of the various doctrines of non-action mainly 
speculated on what remained after the extermination of the mortal 
body. The extremists like the Ucchedevadins or Ditthadhammanibba- 
navadins of the Buddhist texts or the Sayavadins or Samucchedav adins 
or Na-santi-paralokavadins of the Jain texts identified body with soul 
and sought the summum bonum of life in worldly pleasures, while 
others debated on the question of the existence of soul apart from 
body, whether it remained conscious or unconscious after death, 
whether it was material or non-material, and so on. All of these 
doctrines were directly or indirectly concerned with death and anni¬ 
hilation. This spirit of fear and frustration, by which these philosophi¬ 
cal schools were characterised, had evidently a social basis, the origin 
of which must be sought in the stupendous socio-political transforma¬ 
tion which was taking place in that time through immense bloodshed 
and wholesale massacre. 

Parana Kassapa 

Indeed the immense bloodshed and wholesale massacre, the sense¬ 
less, unlawful and irrational activities by which the then public life 
was characterised compelled Purana Kassapa, a senior contemporary 
of the Buddha and Mahavira, to declare when he was asked about 
the advantage in the life of a recluse: ‘‘To him who acts, O king, or 
causes another to act, to him who mutilates or causes another to 
mutilate, to him who punishes or causes another to punish, to 
him who causes grief or torment, to him who trembles or causes 
others to tremble, to him who kills a living creature, who takes 
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what is not given, who breaks the houses, who commits dacoity, or 
robbery, or highway robbery, or adultery, or who speaks lies, to him 
thus acting there is no guilt. If with a discus with an edge sharp as 
a razor he should make all the living creatures on the earth one heap, 
one mass of flesh, then would be no guilt thence resulting, no increase 
of guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the south bank of the 
Ganges striking and slaying, mutilating and having men mutilated, 
oppressing and having men oppressed, there would be no guilt thence 
resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. Were he to go aiong the 
north bank of the Ganges giving alms, and ordering gifts to be given, 
offering sacrifices or causing them to be offered, there would be no 
merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. In generosity, in self- 
mastery, in control of the senses, in speaking truth, there is neither 
merit nor increase of merit.” 1 

Who was this Purana Kassapa? The Buddhist records speak of him 
as a contemporary of the Buddha, an old experienced and venerable 
teacher, the head of a religious order, the founder of a school having 
a large following of disciples." In the Samannaphala-sutta he is referred 
to also as a contemporary of king Ajatasatru of Magadha. 3 Accord¬ 
ing to Buddhaghosa, 4 Purana was formerly a slave, the hundredth in 
the household of his master which accounts for his epithet Purana, 
who ran away from his master’s house. In his flight his garments 
were stolen by the thieves and hence he used to travel naked. Such 
irresponsible comments are not worthy of serious consideration. 

Other incidents of his life, as we have them in the Buddhist texts, 
are also coloured by prejudiced outlook. In the Buddhist Mahavastu 5 
his meeting with the Buddha is mentioned along with the fact that the 
people had little regard for him. In the Jain Bhagavati Sutra 6 he has 
been described as a foolish ascetic. Purana committed suicide. He 
drowned himself near Sravasti. The Buddhist texts describe this event 
contemptuously with a deliberate purpose to blacken his character. 

Fragments of the doctrines of Purana which may be gleaned from 


4 Rhys Davids, DB, I, pp. 69-70. 
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different sources point to the fact that they contributed to a great 
extent to the growth of Ajivikism. Purana believed in the doctrine of 
non-causation, and that is why later authorities like Arya Sura wanted 
to characterise him as a Svabhavavadin. 1 The Samahhaphala Sutta 
regards him as a follower of the doctrine of non-action which is suppor¬ 
ted by Buddhaghosa. 2 In the Jain Suyagada Purana is mentioned as 
an Akriyavadin, 3 and Sllanka, the commentator on the Suyagada, 
finds in his doctrines some ingredients of the Samkhya. From the 
Buddhist texts we learn that according to Purana when one acts or 
causes others to act, it is not the soul that acts or causes others to act. 
The soul is nothing but a passive spectator. The social basis of this 
doctrine we have mentioned above, which also explains why Purana 
had to welcome an undesirable death. 

In a passage of the Angultara Nikaya,* Ananda ascribes part of 
Gosala’s doctrine to Purana. This had led Prof. Basham to establish 
a common origin of the doctrines of these two great teachers and the 
results of his investigation are indeed significant. In the Samyutta 
Nikdya* the names of Makkhali Gosala and Purana Kassapa are 
significantly combined. In the Angultara passage mentioned above, 
Puraiia is said to have maintained the doctrine of six classes of men 
which also belonged to Gosala. Besides, Prof. Basham has drawn our 
attention to two significant sources, the Jain Tamil poem Nilakeci 
and Gunaratna’s Tarkarahasyadipikd. In the former, Purana is dearly 
described as the leader of the Ajivikas, who received Nilakeci and 
expounded his doctrines to her stating that Markali (Makkhali Gosala) 
was the lord of the Ajivikas. This shows that the Tamil Ajivikas 
looked upon Puraija as a great leader and second only to Markali 
himself. Gunaratna in his Tarkarahasyadipikd refers to Purana^as the 
upholder of the doctrine of destiny which is characteristic of Ajivika 
philosophy. Buddhaghosa, as we have mentioned above, insisted on 
the nakedness of Parana, which is also confirmed by the Divyavadana 
where he is described as a nirgrantha. According to Basham, Puraija 
who maintained a fatalistic doctrine with tendencies to anti-nomianism 
came in contact with Makkhali Gosala, a younger teacher with 
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doctrines much the same as his own, and recognising his own eclipse, 
heleft his heritage on Gosala and ended his own life. 1 

The story of Purana’s suicide occurs in the Dhammapada-commen- 
tary 2 and the Divyavadana. 3 A Tibetan version of the story also 
exists.* According to these accounts, the death of Purana took place 
at Sravasti, after a great miracle contest in which he was worsted by 
the Buddha. His defeat was followed by a violent storm, and he 
committed suicide by drowning with a pot tied around his neck. Accord¬ 
ing to Basham, Purana thought of committing suicide when he realised 
that his sun was going to set. He takes Purapa’s death as a case of 
ritual suicide and refers in this connection to the Jain custom accord¬ 
ing to which an ascetic voluntarily ends his own life when his faculties 
begin to fail. 5 But to us it appears that this sad end of Purana’s 
career was inevitable. He committed suicide simply because he could 
not adjust himself with the social changes which were happening 
before his very eyes. The great storm which preceded Purana’s death 
reminds us of the Last Great Storm Cloud, one of the eight finalities 
declared by Gosala on the eve of his death. In fact, this storm cloud 
was the symboi of the ruthless extermination of the existing moral 
values and social relations which swept away ail his hopes and aspira¬ 
tions. The Samannaphala Suita, in which we come across the glimpses 
of his views, categorically suggests that he found no difference between 
good or bad deeds. When he says that by slaying, maiming and 
torturing, and causing others to be slain, maimed and tortured, a man 
commits no sin, there is no difficulty in understanding that the root 
of such comments lay in his personal experience of contemporary 
social life with which he could not adjust himself. 

Pakudha Kaccayana 

The social experiences by which Purana’s soul was constantly 
tormented and which rather forced him to commit suicide were also 
shared by his contemporary Pakudha Kaccayana whose reactions were 
also similar. According to Pakudha, a being is composed of seven 
elements which are neither created, nor moulded, are barren and 
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fixed as a rock or a stone-pillar, do not produce anything, do not 
interact on one another, neither move nor change nor hinder one 
another so as to cause pain or pleasure. Hence there can be no killer 
or instigator of killing because, if a sword passes through a body of 
a being, it does not destroy it but only transforms one element into 
another. In the Samannaphala Sutta his views are described thus: “The 
following seven things, O king, are neither made nor commanded to 
be made, neither created nor caused to be created, they are barren (so 
that nothing is produced out of them), steadfast as a mountain peak, 
as a pillar firmly fixed. They move not, neither do they vary they 
trench not one upon another, nor avail aught as to ease or pain or 
both. And what are the seven? The four elements—earth, water, fire 
and air—and ease and pain, and with life ( Jiva ) as the seventh. So 
there is neither slayer or causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower 
or explainer. When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, 
no one thereby deprives any one of life, a sword has only penetrated 
into the interval between seven elementary substances.’’ 1 

Nothing about Pakudha’s career is known to us. Dr, Barua 2 inden- 
tifies him with Kakudha or Kabandhi Katyayana of the Prasna 
Upanisad. The epithet Kakudha or Kabandhi denotes a hump which 
points to his physical deformity. Buddhaghosa 3 tells us that Pakudha 
avoided cold water. Even after excretion he did not perform a ritual 
ablution until he obtained hot water or rice gruel ( Kahjiya ). He also 
avoided crossing any stream, and if he had to do so, he atoned this 
breach of vow by making a mound of sand. Prof. Basham, 4 who 
wants to connect Pakudha with the early history of the Ajivikas, says 
that the Kanji and the mound of sand suggest practices of theAjivikas. 
Some southern Ajlvikas used Kanji as their regular food, while the 
heap of sand, paralleled by z. heap of red powder, was part of the 
religious paraphernalia of an Ajivika ascetic mentioned in the Jataka. 

Dr. Barua, 5 on the basis of his supposed identification with Kakudha 
or Kabandhi of the Prasna Upanisad , says that according to Pakudha 
the roots of all things were matter and soul. In the Samannaphala 
Sutta , Pakudha’s philosophy is described as the doctrine of seven 
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categories (Salta-Kayavada) while in the Jain Suyagada 1 a$ the doc¬ 
trine of soul as a sixth ( atma-sastha-vada) which Silanka identifies with 
the doctrine of Bhagavadgita as well as with the Samkhva and some 
aspects of the Saiva system. Dr. Barua thinks that in Pakudha's six 
or seven categories, considered as the permanent elements of thought 
and existence, one may trace a background of the Vaisesika categories, 
and that, as regards the broad outlines of his philosophy, Pakudha may 
be described as the Empedocles of India. How far this claim is justi¬ 
fied is difficult to say. However, according to Barua, Pakudha, like 
Empedocles, maintained that the elements of being are so distinct 
from one another that there can be no transition from the one into 
the other and that the four roots of all things are the four elements—- 
earth, water, fire and air—which are in their nature permanent, devoid 
of any qualitative change. Over and above these four elements, Barua 
observes, Pakudha regards, just as the Greek philosopher has regarded 
the forces of love and hatred, pleasure and pain as two principles of 
change. How he has arrived at such a conclusion is difficult to under¬ 
stand since the SdmaMaphaia Sutta categorically states that according 
to Pakudha the seven categories —earth, water, fire, air, pleasure, pain 
and life—are eternal and immutable elements. 

Dr. Basham 2 has shown that the Majjhima Nikaya 3 incorporates 
with Pakudha’s doctrine part of Gosala’s fatalist creed and one of the 
Chinese versions of the Samahnaphala Sutta 4 makes of Pakudha a 
determinist. The Southern Ajlvikas held a theory of elements very 
similar to that of Pakudha. “The three chief Tamil sources, Manime- 
kalai, Nilakeci and Civandnaciitiydr, ail declare that, according to 
Ajivika doctrine, there are five immutable atomic elements (anu or 
porul), earth, air, water, fire and life (uyir or civ am). Met)imckalai, 
however, the oldest of these sources, adds ‘but joy and sorrow, these 
two are atoms.’ Nilakeci leaves the total of the elements at five, but 
Civandna-cittiyar states, ‘Our lord has declared to us the seven which 
we must consider, including these two which are joined with them, 
namely good and evil.’ This is surely the seven-element theory of 
Pakudha Kaccayana, with the more moral categories punna and papa 
substituted for the hedonistic sukha and dukkha.”' a 
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Makkhali Gosala 

There is evidently a substantial similarity between the views of 
Purana and Pakudha, as we have seen above. Indeed, the brutal rise 
of state power and class society, the ruthless annihilation of the 
existing moral values and social relations, made them quite upset. 
That is why the former did not hesitate to say that by killing and 
plundering a man would commit no sin, and the latter frankly admit¬ 
ted that the act of killing was nothing but transforming one element 
into another. The same feeling of disappointment was also shared by 
Makkhali Gosala who was an inSuentiai contemporary of the Buddha 
and Mahavira. He was the founder of a sect which was distinguished 
as that of the Ajivikas. This sect had a long and eventful career in the 
religious history of India. Thanks to the efforts of Hoernle, Barua 
and Basham, we are now in a position to have some positive know¬ 
ledge about the history and doctrine of the Ajivikas. 

The main sources of information regarding Makkhali Gosala and 
his doctrine are the Jain Suyagada, l Bhagavati Sutra 2 and Aupapdtika 
Sutra, 3 the Buddhist Satnannaphala Suita,' 1 Samyutta Nik ay a 3 (which 
ascribes the first portion of the Samannaphala account of Gosala’s 
views Nat tin hetu , natthi paccayo, etc., to Purana), Anguttara Nikaya 6 
(which confounds Makkhali Gosala apparently with Ajita Kesakam- 
balin), Mahasaccaka Sutta 7 , the Chinese and Tibetan versions of the 
Samannaphaia Sutta* (where the doctrines of the six teachers are 
hopelessly mixed up), Milinda Panho , 9 Mahabodhi Jataka , 10 etc. 11 

Gosala in the Pali canon is mentioned as Makkhali Gosala, but in 
the Jain scriptures his name is given as Gosala Marikhaliputta. He 
was born of a poor family. His father was probably a mankha , i.e., 
an exhibitor of religious pictures and a bard. According to Jain tradi¬ 
tion he was born in a cowshed, which accounts for his name Gosala, 
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in a village called Saravana. Before his meeting with Mahavlra, he 
maintained himself by the profession of a mankha. According to 
Buddhaghosa, he was a runaway slave. 

It is not known why and how this bard resorted to asceticism. In 
the third year of the ascetic life of Mahavlra, Gosala joined him and 
they lived together for six years. But then arose ideological differences 
and the mental gulf between the two could not be bridged. Gosala 
left Mahavlra and declared himself to be a Tlrthamkara, He had 
made his headquarters at Sravasti in the workshop of a potter-woman 
called Halahala. Like the Buddha and Mahavlra he travelled from 
place to place, in towns and villages, preaching and gathering converts. 

Sixteen years thereafter, the two teachers met once again and had 
hot exchange of words. Mahavlra charged Gosala for his treacherous 
behaviour as a disciple, and the same charge was labelled against 
Mahavlra by Gosaia also. According to the Jain texts, Gosala was a 
renegade disciple of Mahavlra, although circumstantial evidence, for 
the lack of the Ajivika scriptures, suggests otherwise. Mahavlra in the 
third year of his ascetic life was still a novice and it was natural for 
him to stay with a teacher. Gosala who was going to declare himself 
a TIrthamkara, and who was senior to Mahavlra in age could stay for 
a long period of six years only with his disciple. There are also grounds 
to show that some of the ideas and practices of the Jains were due to 
Ajivika influence. It appears that the main cause of the difference 
between Gosala and Mahavlra was the former’s insistence upon the 
doctrines of Niyati or Fate and Akriya or non-action to which 
Mahavlra was not ready to contribute. 

In fact Gosala became a pure fatalist. The conclusions at which 
he arrived regarding life and universe are summed up as follows, 
though in a distorted way, in the Buddhist Samannaphala Suita. 
“There is neither cause nor basis for the sins of living beings; they 
become sinful without cause or basis. Neither is there cause or basis 
for the purity of living beings; they become pure without cause or 
basis. There is no deed performed either by oneself or by others 
(which can affect one’s future births), no human action, no strength, 
no courage, no human endurance or human prowess (which can affect 
one’s destiny in this life). All beings, all that have breath, all that are 
born, all that have life, are without power, strength, or virtue, but 
are developed by destiny, chance, and nature, and experience joy and 
sorrow in the six classes (of existence)...There is no question of bring¬ 
ing unripe Karma to fruition, nor of exhausting Karma already 
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ripened by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penance, or by charity. 
That cannot be done. Samsara is measured as with a bushel, with its 
joy and sorrow at its appointed end. It can neither be lessened nor 
increased, nor is there any excess or deficiency of it. Just as a ball of 
thread will, when thrown, unwind to its full length, so fool and wise, 
alike will take their course and make an end of sorrow.” 1 

From the combined testimony of the Buddhist and Jain sources we 
learn that, according to Gosala, all beings are subject to a fixed and 
unchangeable series of existence, each of which has its own unalter¬ 
able characteristic. He denies the effects of action and energy, since 
he holds that every being is helpless, unable neither to help himself 
nor to others. This doctrine is described in the Majjhima Nikaya 2 as 
Aheteuka (denying cause) and Akiriya (denying the effects of action), 
while in the Anguttara Nikaya* it is said to be a doctrine which denies 
the effect of deeds {Kamma), activity (Kiriya) and energy ( Viriya). 

This extreme type of fatalism upheld by Gosala was entirely due 
to his frustration, which was evidently caused by his contemporary 
social experience. Probably he could not understand the significance 
of the gigantic historic transformation of his age—the collapse of 
tribal institutions and the rise of new values ushered in by the rise 
of state power. In vain he hoped that the good old tribal days would 
return again. In the destruction of the Vajjians, the last of the impor¬ 
tant free tribes, he saw the doom of every thing. Ajatasatru’s invasion 
against the Vajjians, and its probable effects, have significantly found 
expression in the list of eight finalities proclaimed by a Gosala in his 
delirium. It was the last great storm cloud (carime pokkhalasamvatte 
mahamehe) that swept away all the traditional values and social rela¬ 
tions. This great storm cloud also occurs in connection with Purana 
Kassapa’s unfortunate suicide. In this great battle the Vajjians were 
annihilated, and their leader Cetaka, the maternal unde of Mahavira, 
being defeated, committed suicide by drowning. 1 From this great 
storm cloud even the Buddha could not keep himself aloof. He said 
repeatedly that so long as the Vajjians would strictly maintain their 
tribal characteristics and strictly adhere to the tribal values they 
could not be annihilated. In fact Ajatasatru made desperate attempt 


‘Basham, HDA, pp. 13-14. 
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’I. 287. 
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to exterminate the Vajjians. Not only did he sow seeds of dis¬ 
sension among the Vajjians through his minister Vassakara, he 
did not even hesitate to use the two most terrible weapons of 
his age, the Mahasilakaijtaka and the Rathamu§ala. In the list of the 
eight finalities ofGosala we have surprising references to the cause of 
the war, the ‘last sprinkling scent-elephant’ ( carime seyanae gandha- 
hatthi) and to the great weapon used, the last Battle with Mahasila- 
kantaka {caritne mahasilakantae sanguine). According to the Jain 
tradition the cause of the battle was a ‘scent-sprinkling-elephant’ of 
which king Bimbisara made a gift to his younger son Vehella. It was 
demanded by Ajatasatru, but Vehalla refused and fled with this 
elephant, and took shelter under Cetaka. In any case, Gosala under¬ 
stood what would be the ultimate consequence of the war, which 
would mean the end of everything, and that is why he pined in his 
delirium for the Last Drink {carime pane) the Last Song (carime geye), 
the Last Dance ( carime na({e), the Last Greeting (caritne anjali - 
katnme) —the characteristics of simple undifferentiated tribal life, by 
which the rituals of his own religion were also marked. 

Sahjaya Be!a(;hiputta 

“The fundamental principle of the Ajivika philosophy,” writes 
Basham, 1 “was Fate, usually calied Niyati. Buddhist and Jain 
sources agree that Gosala was a rigid determinist, who exalted Niyati 
to the status of the motive factor of the universe and the sole agent 
of all phenomenal change.. . For him belief in free will was a vulgar 
error. The strong, the forceful, and the courageous, like the weakling, 
the idle and the coward, were all completely subject to the one princi¬ 
ple which determined ail things.” 

A similar feeling, though expressed in a different way, had charac¬ 
terised the philosophy of Sanjaya Belatthiputta whose views are 
summed up thus in the Sdmahhaphala Sutta: “If you ask me whether 
there is another world—well, if I thought there were, I would say so. 
But I do not say so. And I do not think it is thus or thus. And I do 
not think it is otherwise. And I do not deny it. And I do not say 
there neither is, nor is not, another world. And if you ask me about 
the beings produced by chance; or whether there is any fruit, any 
result of good or bad actions; or whether a man who has won the 


l HDA, pp. 224-25. 
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truth continues, or not, after death—to each or any of these questions, 
do I give the same reply.” 1 

Sanjaya is generally described as an agnostic (ajnanavadin), a 
sceptic unwilling to give any definite answer to the ultimate problems 
which were, according to him, indeterminable. In the Suyagada 2 the 
Ajnanavadins are criticised as blind persons, who, having no vision 
of their own, misguide others. In the Buddhist texts Sanjaya has been 
criticised as an AmaraMkkhepika (eehwriggler). 3 It appears that he 
is same as Sanjaya the wanderer who was the previous teacher of 
Sariputta. 4 From the Buddhist accounts it is known that when 
Sariputta, accompanied by Moggaliana and two hundred and fifty 
other disciples, left the school of Sanjaya and joined the order of the 
Buddha, Sanjaya became so angry that he began to vomit blood 
which caused his sudden death. Buddhaghosa informs us that a certain 
wanderer named Supriya was a disciple of Safijaya Paribbajaka, i.e., 
Sanjaya the wanderer.* 

Although in the Buddhist and Jain texts the views of the Amara- 
vikkhepikas and Ajnanavadins, those who declined to give cate¬ 
gorical answers to the questions put to them, are severely criticised, it 
can be said with certainty that the method of Safijaya’s arguments 
was partly accepted by the Buddha and Mahavlra. Both of them 
were unanimous in declaring that there are some mooted questions 
on which any opinion should not be given. But side by side it must 
be admitted that what we get from the Samannaphalasutta as the 
philosophy of Sanjaya, was a philosophy of total mental chaos. It 
was an expression of futility, a typical product of the age he repre¬ 
sented. 

Ajita Keiakambalin 

Although regarded by the scholars as one of the ancient founders 
of materialism, Ajita Keiakambalin, like most of his contemporaries, 
was really a believer in the doctrine of non-action. “Like the other 
contemporaries of the Buddha and Mahavlra, Ajita too, was taking 
a desperately gloomy view of human existence. He was no less a 
philosopher of futility and moral collapse than Purapa Kassapa and 

*Rhys Davids, DB, I, p. 75. 
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Pakudha Kaccayana. Perfection in wisdom and conduct, claimed by 
certain recluses and Brahmanas of his times, appeared to him only 
stupid self-deceptions. ‘It is a doctrine of fools, this talks of gifts. It 
is an empty lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein.’ 
For everything led to death, and beyond death there was nothing. 
Again, if modern parallels are at ali permissible, what Ajita propoun¬ 
ded was only a philosophy of graveyard. Even in the fragmentary 
passage attributed to him by the Samannaphala Sutta, Ajita was 
obsessed with the image of death ”. 1 

Dr. Barua regards Ajita as the Indian Epicurus . 2 But how much 
baseless this claim should be may be proved if the following passage 
of the Samannaphala Sutta, dealing with the philosophy of Ajita, can 
be taken into consideration. “There is no such thing, O King, as alms 
or sacrifice or offering. There is neither fruit nor result of good or 
evil deeds. There is no such things as this world or the next. There is 
neither father, nor mother, nor beings springing into life without 
them. There are in the world no recluses or Brahmapas who have reach¬ 
ed the highest point, who walk perfectly and who having understood 
and realised by themselves alone, both this world and the next, make 
their wisdom known to others. A human being is made of four elements. 
When he dies, the earthly in him returns and relapses to the earth, 
the fluid to the water, the heat to the fire, the wind to the air, and his 
faculties pass into space. The four bearers, on their bier as a fiflh, 
take his dead body away; till they reach the burning ground men 
utter forth eulogies, but there his bones are bleached, and his offerings 
end in ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty 
lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and 
wise alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, and 
after death they are not .” 3 

Social Experiences of Mahdvira 

The views attributed by the Samannaphala Sutta to Pui ana, Pakudha, 
Ajita and Sanjaya were expressions of a deep sense of frustration. 
Although their views were expressed in different ways with differences 
in metaphysical basis, the total implication was rather that of a 
cluster of amorphous philosophies shared indiscriminately by these 

l Chauopadhyaya, L, p. 518. 
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philosophers, the dominant tone of which was a deep sense of frustra¬ 
tion and human ineffectuality. This was the outcome of their social 
experiences, the stimuli of which these philosophers responded in their 
own ways. 

One may be naturally tempted to ask, is there anything in the 
canonical writings of the Jains which throws light on the social ex¬ 
periences of Mahavtra or on the social basis of the doctrines he 
preached? It is interesting to note that although volumes after volumes 
have been written on the spiritual contents of the Buddhist and Jain 
doctrines, practically nothing has been written on their social basis. 
Great scholars have overlooked the simplest things, things which lie 
under their noses. It is due to the fact that their vision has remained 
circumscribed by the dominant class outlook of their own age and 
that of the age they iiave studied. 

Even a casual glance over the pages of the Jain sutras will sufficiently 
demonstrate to what a great extent Mahavira’s mind was tormented 
by the experiences of social injustice of his times. The Ayara begins with 
the statement that “the (living) world is afflicted, miserable, difficult 
to instruct, and without discrimination. In this world full of pain, 
suffering by their different acts, see the benighted ones cause great 
pain.” 1 Regarding the cravings for wealth and power, by which the 
class-societies are characterised, the Master says: “He who longs for 
the qualities (by this term greed and carnal desire is meant), is over¬ 
come by great pain, and he is careless. (For he thinks) I have to 
provide for a mother, for a father, frr a sister, for a wife, for sons, 
for daughlers, for a daughter-in-law, for my friends, for near and 
remote relations, for my acquaintances, for different kinds of property, 
profit, meals and clothes. Longing for these objects, people are careless, 
suffer day and night, work in the right and the wrong time, desire wealth 
and treasures, commit injuries and violent acts, direct the mind again 
and again, upon these injurious doings.”'* This was the actual condition 
of the social life in the age of Mahavira. 

The consequences of this accumulation of wealth, of the growth of 
private property, have not been overlooked by the great Master who 
says: “Having acquired the wealth, employing bipeds and quadrupeds, 
gathering riches in the three ways, whatever his portion will be, small 
or great, he will desire to enjoy it. Then at one time, his manifold 

, I. 1.2.1; SBE , XXII, p. 3. 
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savings are a large treasure. Then at another time his heirs divide it, 
or those who are without a living steal it, or the king takes it away, 
or it is ruined in some way or other, or it is consumed by the confla¬ 
gration of the house.” 1 This reveals how thoroughly the characteris¬ 
tics of class society had been observed by the Master who said: “Then, 
after a time, he falls in sickness: those with whom he lives together, 
first grumble at him, and he afterwards grumbles at them. But they 
cannot help thee or protect thee, nor canst thou help them or protect 
them.” 2 In the Suyagada, the problem is stated more explicitly. “He 
who owns even a small property in living or lifeless things , or consent to 
others holding it, will not be delivered from misery" 3 

There is no need of multiplying such examples by which the pages 
of the Jain sutras are filled Those who are in the top of the class 
society, the ruling class often justify their craving of power in the 
name of public welfare, national prestige, etc. In the dialogue between 
Sakra and Nami, as we find it in the Uttaradhyayana Sutraf we have 
a nice expression of the conflict between the ideals of class society and 
state power on the one hand and those of the simple undifferentiated 
life. The dialogue runs as follows. 

Sakra: Erect a wall, gates and battlements; dig a mote; construct 
Sataghnis (an instrument for defending a town); then you will be a 
Ksatriya. 

Nami: Making Faith his fortress, Penance and Self-control the bolt 
(of its gate). Patience its strong wall, so that guarded in three ways it 
is impregnable; making Zeal his bow, its string Carefulness in walking 
(iriyd ), and its top (where the string is fastened) Content, he should 
bind (this bow) with Truth, piercing with the arrow, Penance (the foe’s) 
mail, Karman—(in this way) a sage will be the victor in battle and get 
rid of the Samsiira. 

Sakra: Build palaces, excellent houses, and turrets; thus you will be 
a Ksatriya. 

Nami: He who builds his house on the road, will certainly get into 
trouble; whenever he wants to go, there he may take up his lodgings. 

Sakra: Punishing thieves and robbers, cut-purses and burglers, you 
should establish public safety; thus you will be a Ksatriya. 


*1. 2.3.5; SBE, XXII, pp. 19-20. 
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Nami: Men frequently apply punishment wrongly, the innocent are 
put in prison, and the perpetrator of the crime is set at liberty. 

Sakra: O king, bring into subjection all princes who do not ack¬ 
nowledge you, thus you will be a true Ksatriya. 

Nami: Though a man should conquer thousands and thousands of 
valiant (foes) greater will be his victory if he conquers nobody but 
himself. 

Sakra: Offer great sacrifices, feed Sramanas and Brahmapas, give 
alms, enjoy yourself, and offer sacrifices; thus you will be a true 
Ksatriya. 

Nami: Though a man should give, every month, thousands and 
thousands of cows, better will be he who controls himself, though he 
gives no alms. 

Sakra: Multiply your gold and silver, your jewels and pearls, your 
copper, fine robes and carriages, and your treasury; then you will be 
a true Ksatriya. 

Nami: If there were numberless mountains of gold and silver, as 
big as Kailasa, they would not satisfy a greedy man; for his avidity 
is boundless like space 1 . 

In the aforesaid dialogue the ideals of the ruling and privileged 
class are beautifully stated. They wanted multiplication of their gold 
and silver for leading a life of pleasure and sensuality; they wanted 
to bring into subjection the neighbouring territories to give a show of 
their power; they wanted to erect walls, gates and battlements to 
prove that they should be in the helm of power for protecting their 
people; the wanted to build palaces and excellent houses in order to 
create a feeling of respect and admiration towards them among the 
peoples; and they wanted to punish thieves and robbers, cut-purses 
and burglars so that they might be considered as custodian of public 
safety. Side by side they were also interested in earning religious 
merit. They believed, as their modern counterparts do even today, 
that it could be earned by spending a fragmentary portion of their 
wealth in offering sacrifices, in feeding the Sramapas and the Brah- 
manas and in giving alms. The rise of class society and state power 
on the ruins of tribal equality in the days of the Buddha and Maha- 
vira gave rise to this new set of social values. 


l SB£, XLV, pp. 37-40. 
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The Social Basis of Jain Ethics 

We have elsewhere argued that the materia! cause of the disintegra¬ 
tion of tribal society and the rise of the new social forces and econo¬ 
mic classes did not escape the notice of the Buddha and Mahavira. 
They had to face the dual requirement of their age. That is why, on 
the one hand, they had to offer to the oppressed peoples of their 
times a suitable illusion of ancient tribal communism which was 
getting trampled and undermined in reality and, on the other hand to 
boost up some of the progressive features of the already established 
class society in public life and rescue some of the beneficial aspects 
of tribal life in a class society. Both of these great teachers establish¬ 
ed the Samgha or ‘community of brethren’ which was evidently 
modelled on the pattern of tribal democracies and meant to be the 
ideal substitute for a vanished way of life. They took great care to 
see that the members of the order, the monks or nuns, would live a 
perfectly detached life, i.e., detached from the great historic trans¬ 
formation going on in the society at large, whose course was obvi¬ 
ously beyond their power to change. 

How thoroughly the pre-class tribal model was initated by Mahavira 
in building up the ‘community of brethren 1 can be understood if we 
take into account the Jain rules relating to the procedure of entry 
into the order, the internal administration of the order and the role 
of personal or private property within the order. In fact, the Jain 
texts are burdened with the rules relating to life of the monks. From 
these rules, which are by nature very rigid, there is no difficulty in 
understanding that there was perfect communism among the members 
of the Jain order. Everything was managed democratically by the 
monks and there was no such thing as private property within the 
order. The Jain monks were forbidden (and even to this day they are) 
to have anything which they could cal! their own. This is the vow of 
aparigraha originally enunciated by Parsva. According to Mahavira, 
this should include not only the non-attachment to all sorts of pro¬ 
perty but also the non-attachment to all connected with the five 
organs of senses. 1 Even those things which the Jain monk always 
carried about himself as clothes, alms-bowl, broom, etc- were not 
regarded as his property, but as things necessary for the exercise of 
religious duties ( dharmopakarana ). 

“ ‘I shall become a Sramana who owns no house, no property, no 
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sons, no cattle, who eats what others give him. I shall commit no 
sinful action; Master, 1 renounce to accept anything that has not been 
given.’ Having taken such vows (a mendicant) should not, on enter¬ 
ing a village or scot-free town, etc., take himself or induce others to 
take, or allow others to take, what has not been given. A mendicant 
should not take or appropriate any property viz. an umbrella or 
vessel or stick, etc. of those monks together with whom he stays, 
without getting their permission.** 1 What is got from the aims is to 
be distributed among others with necessary permission. “A single 
mendicant, having collected alms for many, might, without consulting 
his fellow ascetics, give them to those whom he list; as this would be 
sinful, he should not do so. Taking the food, he should go there 
(where his teacher etc. are! and speak thus; ‘O long lived Sramana: there 
are near or remote (spiritual) relations of mine: a teacher, a sub¬ 
teacher, a religious guide, a sthavira, a head of aGana, aGanadhara, 
a founder of a Gana; forsooth, I shall give it them.’ The other may 
answer him:’ ‘Well now, indeed, O long-lived one; give such a por¬ 
tion!’ As much as the other commands, thus much he should give; if 
the other commands the whole, he should give the whole.” 2 

Thus within the order the great Master could establish a rigid 
system which reminds one of the primitive communism of tribal 
society. The conception that the attainment of Moksa, the supreme 
goal of life, cannot be accomplished without eschewing selfishness 
completely certainly reflects the ideals of pre-class society which were 
ruthlessly trampled and undermined in the age of Mahavira. Complete 
selflessness is possible only by observing five great vows or Mahavratas 
which are laid down thus: (1) non-violence (Ahimsa), (2) truth, (Satya) 
(3) non-stealing (Asteya), <4) celebacy ( Brahmacarya ) and (5) non¬ 
possession ( Aparigraha ). These were for the monks who had resolved 
to give up worldly pleasure for the cause of the uplifting of humanity. 
But what could be done within the order, among the community of 
the monks, could not be done outside, i.e., among the greater section 
of the people. It was impossible to change the course of historical 
transformation, to check the growth of class society and state power, 
and to bring back the good old undifferentiated life of the past once 
again. Class society, despite all its ugliness was a historical necessity, 
and what could Mahavira do under such a condition was to lay 
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emphasis on some of its progressive aspects and on the moral values 
cherished throughout the ages. That is why for the householders he 
laid down the Anuvratas or lesser vows which were not so strict as 
the greater vows to be observed by the monks. But the vows are the 
same, differing only in extent and rigidity. 

The first vow of the monks runs thus: "I renounce all killing of 
living beings, whether subtle or gross, whether movable or immovable. 
Nor shall I myself kill living beings (nor cause others to do it, nor 
consent to it). As long as I live, I confess and blame, repent and 
exempt myself of these sins in the thrice threefold way (i.e., acting, 
commanding consenting, either in the past or in the present or in the 
future) in mind, body and speech. The second vow: “I renounce all 
vices of iying speech (arising) from anger or greed or fear or mirth. I 
shall neither myself speak lies, nor cause others to speak lies, nor 
consent to the speaking of lies, by others. I confess and blame, repent 
and exempt myself from these sins in the thrice threefold way in mind, 
speech and body.” The third vow: “I renounce ail taking of anything 
not given, either in a village, or a town or a wood, either of little or 
much, of small and great, of living or lifeless things. I shall neither 
take myself what is not given, nor cause others to take it, nor consent 
to their taking it.” The fourth vow: “I renounce all sexual pleasures, 
either with gods or men or animais. I shall not give way to sensuality, 
etc.” (all as in the foregoing clauses). The fifth vow: “I renounce all 
attachments, whether little or much, small or great, living or lifeless, 
neither shall I myself form such attachments, nor cause others to do 
so.” (etc. as in the foregoing clauses). 1 

It is not expected that such rigidity as regards the vows, this com¬ 
plete abstinence from violence, worldly things, sensuality and attach¬ 
ment in speech, thought, behaviour and action can be followed by 
common persons, the householders. That is why, they are tutored to 
accept these five vows in theory, but so far as the practices are con¬ 
cerned the great vows are reduced for laymen to their abstaining (1) 
from gross offences against living beings, (2) from gross untruthfulness, 
(3) from gross appropriation, (4) from adultery and (5) from greed. 
These have been specified in the Uvasagadasao in which the restrictions 
are mainly taken from agricultural and commercial activities. Gross 
offence against living beings is understood by fettering, beating, wound¬ 
ing, overloading, and cruelty, especially with reference to domestic 
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animais used in agriculture and trade. Likewise gross untruthfuiness 
is understood by faisely accusing a person, by passing worng judge¬ 
ments, by forgery, etc. Gross appropriation consists in receiving of, 
or dealing in, stolen goods, in theft and other illegal economic transac¬ 
tions, in using false weights and measures, in the adulteration of goods, 
etc. Gross sensuality consists in offences against matrimonial faith, 
adultery, hariotism, incest, etc. Gross greed, the abstinence of which 
is demanded in the fifth vow, is understood in terms of attachment to 
gold, cattle, estate, cart, carriages, jewellery etc. Surprisingly enough 
the restrictions to be followed by the householders, exceed in number 
to those to be followed by the monks, which is because of the larger 
diversity in civil life. 1 

These restrictions are really instructive which clearly demonstrate 
the social basis of Jain ethics. The ingredients of class society, as 
were observed by the great Master, are Himsa (violence), Asatya 
(untruthfulness), Adaitaddna (stealing), Abrahmacarya (sensualism), 
Parigraha (attachment), Krodha (anger). Mono, (egoisim), Maya (hypoc- 
ricy) Lobha (greed), Rdga (personal attachment), Devesa (hatred), Klesa 
(quarrelsomeness), Abhyakhyana (scandals), PaisUnya (gossiping), 
Paraparivada (telling ill of others), Rati-Arati (sexuality), Mdya-Mrsa 
(sinful acts under the pretext of goodness) and Milhya Darsanasalya 
(ascribing reality to Unreal) and these are included in the category of 
Papa (Vice). Thus, the problem to which Mahavira was confronted 
directly was basically ethical, which arose out of the conflict of his 
own age. The doctrine of Karman, by which the Jain philosophy is 
characterised, is the natural outcome of his urge to restore the under¬ 
mined and trampled moral values in public life. 


1 Vv&s J 13ff., 45ff.; fhSna 290, Samav, 10. Besides the lesser vows (Anuvratas), 
there are the additional vows (Gunavratas) and the strengthening vows (£ik$6vratas) 
for the iaymen. 



PART THREE 


THE SOPHISTICATED STAGE 


Jainism and Indian Philosophical Tradition 

TN the Suyagada the Jain attitude towards different non-Jain philoso- 
phicai systems is amply reflected. We have already occasion to 
refer to the four principal philosophical schools—Kriyavada, Akriya- 
vada, Ajnanavada and Vinayavada—which were current in the days 
of Mahavtra. Of these schools the following is said: '‘The (Kriyava- 
dins) 1 Sramanas and Brahmanas understanding the world (according 
to their lights) speak thus: misery is produced by one's own works, 
not by those of somebody else (viz. fate, creator, etc.). But right 
knowledge and conduct lead to liberation. He who knows the tortures 
of beings below (i.e. in hell); who knows the influx of sin and its 
stoppage; who knows misery and its annihilation—he is entitled to 
expound the Kriyavada 2 .. . The Akriyavadins? who deny Karma do not 
admit that the action (of the soul is transmitted to) the future 
moments. They become involved in contradiction in their own asser¬ 
tions; they falter in their speech and are unable to respect what is 
said to them. This (their opinion) has a valiant counter opinion, this 
(our opinion) has no valiant counter-opinion; and karma has six 
sources. The Akriyavadins do not understand the truth, being forward 
various opinions; many men believing in them will whirl round in the 
endless circles of birth 4 ... The speculations of the agnostics (Ajnana- 
vadins) 5 cannot lead to knowledge; they cannot reach the truth by 
themselves, still less teach it to other men. The agnostics, though 
they (pretend to) be clever, reason incoherently, and do not get be¬ 
yond the confusion of their ideas. Ignorant (teachers) speak to 
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ignorant (pupils) and without reflection they speak untruth 1 . .. Believing 
truth to be untruth and calling a bad man good, the various upholders 
of Vinaya,* asked about it, explain their tenet (viz. that Moksa is 
arrived at through Vinaya, discipline). Without perceiving the truth 
they speak thus: this object (viz. Moksa) is realised by us thus (viz. 
by Vinaya).” 3 Although these schools are repudiated by the Jain 
thinkers and commentators, it is a fact that in shaping the Jain views 
and ideas the contribution of these schools were by no means insigni¬ 
ficant. Frequently the earlier Jains styled themselves as Kriyavadins. 
The Jain conception of evaquating the stored action and of evading 
its further influx from outside might have owed its inspiration to 
certain tenets of Akriyavada. Likewise the Ajnanavadins and the 
Vinayavadins contributed something respectively to the growth of the 
Jain logical system and to the formation of their disciplinary codes. 

The materialists arc also criticised in the Suyagaqla* whose views 
are summarised thus: “Some profess (the exclusive belief in) the five 
gross elements: earth, water, fire, wind and air. These five gross ele¬ 
ments (the original causes of things), from them arises another (thing, 
viz. Atman)', for on the dissolution of the (five elements) living beings 
cease to exist- Everybody, fool or sage, has an individual soul. These 
souls exist (as long as the body), but after death they are no more; 
there are no souls which are born again. There is neither virtue nor 
vice, there is no world beyond; on the dissolution of the body the 
individual ceases to be...Upwards from the soles of the feet, down¬ 
wards from the tip of the hair on the head, within the skin’s surface 
is (what is called) sou!, or what is the same, the Atman. The whole 
soul lives; when this (body) is dead it does not five. It lasts as long as 
the body lasts, it does not outlast the destruction (of the body). With 
it (viz. the body) ends life. Other men carry it (viz. the corpse) away 
to burn it. When it has been consumed by fire, only dove-coloured 
bones remain, and the four bearers return with the hearse to their 
village. Therefore there is and exists no (soul different from the body). 
Those who believe that there is and exists no (such soul) speak the 
truth. Those who maintain that the soul is something different from 
the body, cannot tell whether the soul (as separated from the body) is 
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long or small, whether globular or circular or triangular or square or 
hexagonal or octagonal or long, whether black or blue or red or 
yellow or white, whether of sweet smell or of bad smell, whether 
bitter or pungent or astringent or sour or sweet, whether hard or soft 
or heavy or light or cold or hot or smooth or rough. Those, therefore, 
who believe that there is and exists no soul, speak the truth. Those 
who maintain that the soul is something different from the body do 
not see the following (objections): “As a man draws a sword from the 
scabbard and shows it (you, saying); Friend, this is the sword and 
that is the scabbard,” so nobody can draw (the soul from the body) 
and show it (you, saying): “Friend, this is the soul and that is the 
body.” These (Nastika) cannot inform you on the following points: 
whether an action is good or bad, meritorious or not, well done or 
not well done, whether one reaches perfection or not, whether one 
goes to hell or not. Thus undertaking various works they engage in 
various pleasures and amusements for their own enjoyment.” 1 Thus, 
the argument of the materialists that consciousness or Atman is 
produced from matter by the combination of different material ele¬ 
ments constituting the body, and after the death of the body nothing 
can remain as consciousness is clearly stated in the Jain Sutras. 
Although the pure form of materialism is not accepted in Jainism, it 
is also a fact that Jainism has an inherent materialistic approach. The 
world of experience has not been regarded by the Jam philosophers 
as having only an illusory appearence. The Jain conception of atoms 
in evidently due to a pure materialistic understanding of the world. 
In fact, the growth of Indian science owes much to Jainism. 

The philosophy of fate which characterised the doctrines of Gosala 
has been severely criticised in the Jain texts. In the Suyagatfd* the 
following is said about them: “Again some say: ‘It is proved that 
there are individual souls; they experience pleasure and pam; and 
(on dying) they lose their state of life. But misery (and pleasure) is 
not caused by (the souls) themselves; how could it be caused by other 
(agents, as time etc.)? Pleasure and misery, hnai beautitude and 
temporal (pleasure and pam) are not caused by (the souls) themselves, 
not by others; but the individual souls experience them; it is the lot 
assigned them by destiny. This is what they (i.e. the fatalists) say. 
There are two (kinds of) men. One man admits action, another man 
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does not admit action. Both men, he who admits action, and he who 
does not admit action, are alike, their case is the same, because they 
arc actuated by the same force. An ignorant man thinks about the 
cause as follows: ‘When I suffer, grieve, blame myself, grow feeble, 
am afflicted, or undergo great pain, I have caused it; or when another 
man suffers, etc., (as before) he has caused it.’ Thus an ignorant man 
thinks himself or another man to be the cause of what he or the 
other man experiences. A wise man think about the cause as follows: 
‘When 1 suffer, etc., I did not cause it; and when another man suffers 
etc., he did not cause it. A wise man thinks thus about the cause of 
what he himself or another man experiences. I say this: “Movable or 
immovable beings in all the four quarters thus (i.e. by the will of fate) 
comes to have a body, to undergo the vicissitudes of life, to lose 
their body, to arrive at some state of existence, to experience pleasure 
and pain.” 1 Regarding the Buddhists we have also some information 
in the Suyagadar “Some fools say that there are five Skandhas of 
momentary existence. They do not admit that (the soui) is not diffe¬ 
rent from, nor identical with (the elements), that it is produced from 
a cause (i.e. the elements), nor that it is without a cause (i.e. it is 
eternal).” 3 The Buddhist views, especially those on Ahimsa, are 
vehemently criticised in the Jain texts. 

So far as the Brahmanical systems are concerned, it appears that 
the compilers of the Suyagada were acquainted with the cosmogonical 
speculations of the Brahmana and Puranic literature, 4 with the basic 
features of the Samkhya and also with the incipient forms of the 
Vedanta and the Vaise§ika: “We hear also of another error of some 
(philosophers): some say that the world has been created (or is 
governed) by the gods, others, by Brahman. Some say that it has 
been created by the Isvara, others that it was produced from chaos, 
etc., this world with living beings and lifeless things, with its variety 
of pleasure and pain. The great Rsi said, that the world has been 
created by Svayambhu; Mara orginated Maya, therefore the world 
(appears to be) uneternaJ. Some Brahmanas and Sramanas say that 
the universe was produced from the (primeval) egg, and He (Brahman) 
created the things. These ignorant men speak untruth. Those who on 
arguments of their own maintain that the world has been created, do 
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not know the truth. Nor will (the world) ever perish.” 1 On the 
Samkhya, 2 the following is said: “When a man acts or causes 
another to act, it is not his sou! (Atman) which acts or causes to act. 
Thus they (viz. the adherents of the Sainkhya philosophy) boldly 
proclaim.” 3 Regarding the Vedanta 4 it is stated: “And as the earth, 
though it is but one pile, presents many forms, so the Intelligent 
(principle, viz. the Atman ) appears under various forms as the uni¬ 
verse...Here all things have the Self for their cause and their object, 
they are produced by the Self, they are manifested by the Self, they are 
intimately connected with the Self, they are bound up by the Seif... 
As for instance, a water bubble is produced in water, grows in water, 
is not separate from water, but is bound up in water, so all things 
have the Self for their cause.” 5 

It was against the Vaisesikas, especially against the Nyaya Vaisesika 
conception of God, that the later Jain logicians directed their pole¬ 
mics. The rudimentary form of the Vaisesika philosophy, as we come 
across in the earlier Jain texts like the Suyagada* is very significant. 
Indeed the Jain Sutras help us to find out the original character of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrines which was essentially materialistic. 
“Some say that there are five elements and that the soul as a sixth 
(substance), but they contend that the soul and the world (i.e. the five 
elements) are eternal. These (six substances) do not perish neither 
(without nor with a cause); the non-existent does not come into exis¬ 
tence, but ail things are eternal by their very nature... And one should 
know the intermixture of the elements by an enumeration of 
them. Earth is the first clement, water the second, fire the 
third, wind the fourth and air the fifth. These five elements are not 
created, directly or indirectly, nor made; they are not effects, nor 
products; they are without beginning and end; they always produce 
effects, are independent of a directing cause or everything else; they 
are eternal. Some however say that there is a self besides the five 
elements. What is, does not perish; from nothing, nothing conies. All 
living beirgs, all things, the whole world consists of nothing but these 
(five elements). They are the primary cause of the world, even down 
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to a blade of grass.” 1 Thus the earlier form of the Vaisesika philoso¬ 
phy which was known to the earlier Jain thinkers was materialistic. 
In fact, the original purpose of the Vaisesika (and also of the Nyaya 
which accepts the doctrines of the Vaisesika) was to offer a scientific 
explanation regarding the origin and nature of the world as a 
composite of eternal, unalterable, causeless atoms. The early philoso¬ 
phers of these schools confined themselves to a classification and 
discussion of the worldly things excluding God from their systems, 
while the later commentators, considering this to be a defect, supplied 
the omission. The fundamental textbooks of the two schools, Vaise¬ 
sika and Nyaya Sutras, originally did not accept the existence of God; 
it was not still a subsequent period that the two systems changed to 
theism. Although the later Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of the Supreme 
Being has been strongly refuted by the Jain logicians, the scientific 
formulations of Jainism derived some of their main impulses from 
the Nyaya-Vaiscsikas. 

It is to be remembered in this connection that in the earlier Jain 
texts the philosophical doctrines of the non-Jains are represnted as 
Purvapaksa , i.e., views of the opponents, and as such they are repro¬ 
duced with sufficient distortion in their contents. Later Jain writers, 
however, treat the views of their opponents with greater skill and 
competence and also with a purely academic approach. It is due to 
the fact that, historically speaking, Jainism has the great fortune of 
being eventually represented by a galaxy of great logicians who in 
philosophical sophistication could easily compete with the most 
sophisticated of their rivals. 

Jain Atheism 

The Jains admit the existence of numerous gods. But none of these 
gods are eternal. Their lives must come to an end as soon as their merit 
is exhausted. The Jain gods are embodied souls, just like men or ani¬ 
mals, differing from them in degree, not in kind. Accordingly, the 
functions of a Supreme God, as Lord or Ruler of the world, cannot 
be attributed to them. Following up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenously combated, and denounced the falla¬ 
cies by which the Nyaya-Vaisesikas tried to prove the existence of an 
eternal and omniscient God as the Creator and Ruler of ail things. 
The essence of the Nyaya-Vaisesika argument, which will be elaborated 
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later in this section, is that all things, being products, presuppose 
a maker who has an intimate knowledge of their material cause. The 
refutation of this argument is found in the Syadvadamajnari, in the 
commentary on the Saddarsanasamuccaya and other similar works. 
The Jains also controvert the views of the Vedantins and of the follo¬ 
wers of the Yoga philosophy regarding Brahman or Is vara as the 
Supreme Being and cause of the universe. But the Nyaya Vaisesikas 
seem to have been their most formidable opponents in this controversy 
over the existence of God. 

Before dealing with Jain atheism it is necessary to have a fair idea 
about the historical development of Indian atheistic ideas in general. 
It is generally held that Indian philosophy is essentially spiritual, 
moving round the idea of God as the basic fact of life. But this is 
only a fiction. It is only in the Yoga and the Vedanta, besides the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, that God is formally acknowledged. All other sys¬ 
tems of Indian philosophy are basically atheistic. The ancient mate¬ 
rialists of India held that the world is a spontaneous growth promo¬ 
ted by the chance combination of material elements, and no interven¬ 
tion of God is needed for creation. The early Mimamsakas are silent 
about God and the later ones reject the proofs of God. According to 
the Mimamsakas, perception, inference and scriptures do not prove 
God. God cannot act as the supervisor of dharma and adhanna since 
he cannot have any knowledge of them. The universe having neither 
any beginning nor end does not require any creator. According to the 
the Sfimkhya, the assumption of God is ontologically irrelevant and 
logically repulsive. Buddhism in its original form does not concern 
itself with the problem of God. The Buddha’s anti-theistic arguments 
are summarised by Asvaghosa. 1 If the world has been made by 
Isvara, there should be no change or destruction, no such things as 
sorrow and calamity, right or wrong; if he is perfect, the world 
should be perfect; if he is the maker, the world should obey him; if 
he acts with a purpose he should not be called perfect; and if he acts 
without a puipose, he should be called either a lunatic or a bady. 
According to the later Vaibhasikas, God is unreal, if things were his 
creation they would come into being at once. But in reality the effect 
comes into being following an evolutionary process. From the seed 
grows the sprout, from the sprout the leaves, after the leaves grow 
the stem and branches, then appears the flower and then fruit. Again, 
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God cannot be described as creator since the effect is conditioned by 
space and time. Coming to the Mahayana, we find that Nagarjuna 
denies the possibility of the world being created by God. Santideva 
in his Bodhicaryavatara 5 refuses to admit any omniscient and omni¬ 
potent God as creator, and his polemics are directed against the 
theism of the later Nyaya-Vaisesikas. The same holds good in the 
case of Santaraksita in whose Taitvasmgraha we come across pointed 
answers to the logical grounds on which the theists, evidentally the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas wanted to prove the existence of God. The Jains 
also launched a vigorous logical compaign against theism and the 
most sophisticated arguments and hair-spelitting analysis are met with 
in the polemic of Gunaratna which was directed against the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika probans for the inference of God. 

It should be remembered in this connection that although the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika arguments in support of theism had been the main target 
of attack of the atheists, God had originally no place in the Nydya- 
sutra of Gautama and in the Vaisesika-siilra of Kapada. The Nyaya 
and VaiSesika were independent in their origin, but in the course of 
history the two systems were amalgamated. Nyaya was the science of 
argumentation, predominantly inteliectualistic and analytical The 
fact is borne out by other designations like hetu-vidyd or the science 
of causes which are sometimes applied to it. Special attention is paid 
in this system to the questions of formal logic. The word Vaisesika 
is derived from Visesa, which means difference, and the doctrine is so 
designated because, according to it, diversity is at the root of the 
universe. The purpose of the original Vaisesika was purely scientific, 
and hence materialistic, to find out the basis of substance which is the 
substratum of qualities and actions and the material cause of com¬ 
posite things. In order to understand the basis of substance the 
Vaisesikas developed the atomic theory. The inference by which they 
sought to prove the existence of atoms is like this: Whatever is pro¬ 
duced must be made up of parts. Therefore if the parts of a compo¬ 
site thing be separated, we shall pass from larger to smaller, from 
smaller to still smaller, and from there to the smallest parts which 
cannot be further divided in any way. This indivisibe and minutest 
parts are called paramanus or atoms. An atom cannot be produced, 
because it has no parts, and to produce means to combine parts. Nor 
can it be destroyed for to destory a thing is to break it up into its 
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parts, whereas the atom has no parts. Thus being neither produced 
nor destructible the atoms of a thing are eternal. 

This is a pure scientific approach, which was originally held by 
the Vaisesika school, and that is why the corresponding development 
of the science of logic by the exponents of the earlier Nyaya school, 
came to its close. Science and logic should go side by side. This also 
explains why the supposed founders of these two schools, Gautama and 
Kanada, were indifferent to the question of God. ft was their com¬ 
mentators—Vatsvayana 1 and Prasastapada 2 —who were mainly res¬ 
ponsible for introducing the concept of God. The cause of the admit¬ 
tance of God into a basically scientific and materialistic system re¬ 
quires some explanation. At least one of the reasons for the admis¬ 
sion of God in the later version of the Nyaya-Vaisesika was the purely 
technical need of defending an essentially scientific hypothesis, name¬ 
ly atomism. It is a fact that this atomic theory was formulated in 
the background of an underdeveloped science and technology. Its 
main weakness was the want of a satisfactory explanation of the 
process of atomic combination, by which the shaping of matter and 
consequently that of the physical world was believed to have been 
possible- How could the atoms being by definition partless, combine 
with each other? The Nyaya-Vaisesikas had to face this question 
from the challenging Buddhists, Vedantists and Mlmams'ikas. The 
real explanation of the fact of atomic combination presupposes a 
great deal of development in science and technology which was much 
beyond the scope of the knowledge of the ancient and medieval 
Indian philosophers. In default of such knowledge, the Nyaya-Vaise¬ 
sikas wanted to solve this problem evidently in terms ot the techno¬ 
logy known to them, the primitive technology of manual operation, of 
the potter producing the jar or weaver producing the cloth. In the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika terminology, the potter or the weaver is the intelli¬ 
gent agent without whose operation there can be no production at all. 
In the image of this potter or craftsman, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas con¬ 
ceived an intelligent agent, the God, to effect the first atomic com¬ 
bination. They argued that just as the potter produced the jar by 
combining two Kapalas, i.e. pre-fabricaled parts of the jar, so did God 
produced the first dyad by combining two atoms. Thus was introduc¬ 
ed God, the grand macrocosmic potter, into the atomic philosophy. 
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The result was the growth of a mass of theology that tended to over¬ 
shadow the scientific hypothesis, which it was designed to fortify. 1 2 

This according to the later Nyaya Vaisesikas, the world has the 
atoms for its materia! cause and God for its efficient. The atoms can 
act only when, prior to the beginning of creation, they are con¬ 
trolled by an intelligent being. God creates the world for the sake of 
making the beings experience the fruits of the actions of their past 
lives. The creation and destruction of the world follow one another 
in regular order. The periodic dissolution is brought about by God’s 
desire to reabsorb the whole creation within himself. These are the 
natural overgrowths rising from the momentum which the conception 
of God acquired when admitted into the system. But the basic weakness 
ofthis conception of God is that, he does not create the world out of 
nothing, but out of eternal atoms. In spite of his alleged omnipotence, 
God is in fact helplessly obliged to work with the materials already 
existing. Here the actual function of God is extremely circumscribed. 
This basic weakness in the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of God has 
rightly been challenged by the Mimamsakas. According to Kumarila, 
the idea of a concrete creator cannot be established because such a 
conception cannot describe the condition prior to creation. Kumarila 
has raised the important question how God could come into existence 
if such was the condition that there was no world before the creation 
of (he world. Creation cannot be possible without any material and 
it is impossible to conceive that there were materials of creation 
prior to creation. Who was the creator of these materials of creation 
or whence did these materials come into existence? For this we are 
to postulate another creator, and another, and so on ad infinitum, 
but the problem will remain ali the same. The same argument may 
be put forward also in the case of the formulation that God created 
the materials out of his own body. If God is viewed as being without 
a body, he cannot have the desire to create, and if he is viewed as 
having body, assuredly this body would not have been created by 
himself.* 

The Nyaya Vaisesikas, in order defend the existence of God, depend 
on the following arguments. AH composite objects of the world, 
formed by the combination of atoms, must have a cause because they 
are of the nature of effects like a pot, being made up of parts and 
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possessed of limited dimensions. Hence there must be an intelligent 
cause or agent (Karla) without whose guidence these objects cannot 
be what they are, cannot attain just that order, direction and co¬ 
ordination which should enable them to be produced as definite 
effects. This intelligent cause must have a direct knowledge of the 
material causes, i.e. the atoms, desire to combine and reproduce them 
in different forms and also the power to accomplish the task. So he 
requires to be omniscient (sarvajna), because only an omniscient being 
can have direct knowledge of all these, Secondly, the differences in 
the lot of human beings require an explanation which must be in 
terms of Karma, i.e. of good or bad deeds. This stock of merit and 
demerit accruing from good and bad actions is called adfsfa in 
Nyaya-Yaisesika terminology. This adfsfa manages to produce diffe¬ 
rent consequences in the case of the individuals, but since it is an 
unintelligent principle, by itself incapable of leading to just that kind 
or degree of joy and sorrow which are due to the past actions of the 
individuals, it requires to be guided by some intelligent agent to pro¬ 
duce the proper consequence, ft is only such an intelligent agent, the 
omnipotent and omniscient God, who can control the adfsfa of the 
human beings and dispense all the joys and sorrows of human life, 
in strict accordance with it. 

Against these arguments the Mimamsakas hold that, if it is said 
that the world is created by an intelligent being, just as the potter 
makes a pot, this cannot be any argument because, an ordinary agent 
like a potter can produce something since he possesses a body, has the 
will to produce and further he puts fourth the specific effort required 
for the production. None of these, however, is possible in the case of 
God. The production of things does not immediately follow the 
desire of the intelligent agent. There is no instance as such. The pot, 
for example, is not produced immediately after the potter desires to 
produce it. This being the typical example on which the Nyaya-Vais- 
esikas rely, they cannot argue that the bodies, etc. are produced im¬ 
mediately after God desires to produce these. Moreover, when it is 
said that the atoms perform the work of creation, being guided by 
the will of God, the inference is clearly illegitimate, because the atoms 
are devoid of intelligence and it is impossible on their part to follow, 
even to understand the will of God. To this argument the Mimam- 
sakas further add: God cannot create out of pity because there was 
no being on whom compassion could be shown. If the creation is 
said to be for the amusement of God, then it contradicts to his per- 
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fection. If the will of God is responsible for the world, then there is 
no room for the doctrine of Karma. Also, the idea of the utter dis¬ 
solution of the world ( pralaya ), which is a corollary of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika argument, cannot be admitted, because this is not supported 
by experience. Like creation we shall have then to think of the des¬ 
truction of the world in terms of the will of the Supreme Being. It is 
simply fantastic. 1 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of God has also been refuted by 
the Buddhists. We have already occasion to refer to the Bodhicarya- 
vatara of Santideva, the polemics of which were directed against the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika theism. In Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha? and also 
in its commentary by Kamalasila we come across the refutation of 
the doctrine of God. Here the case of the theist as it is presented by 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas is given as Purvapaksa, i.e. the view of the 
opponent. After stating the theistic arguments in a general way 
Santaraksita quotes certain arguments for the existence of God as 
actually formulated by the renowned Naiyayikas like Aviddhakarna, 
Uddyotakara and others. Then he goes on to refute the views one 
after another. According to Aviddhakarpa, things perceptible by two 
senses like earth, water and fire, and also the imperceptible substance, 
namely air, must be produced by an intelligent cause in the form of God, 
because they are characterised by a peculiar arrangement o/' their own 
parts. Secondly, the material causes of the body and other things are 
controlled by an intelligent agent, because they are endowed with 
colour and other qualities , like the yarn etc., that are observed to 
bring about their effects only when controlled by the intelligent 
weaver. As regards the first argument, Santaraksita says that the pro¬ 
bans of the inference that “because these are characterised by a 
peculiar arrangement of their own parts” consists in using a probans 
which lakes for granted something that is really yet to be proved. 
Hence it reveals the fallacy of the wnprorerfwhich is technically known 
in Indian logic as asiddha or sadhyasama. The fallacy of the asiddha 
occurs when the middle term is wrongly assumed in any of the pre¬ 
mises, and so cannot be taken to prove the truth of the conclusion. 
Thus when one argues, ‘The sky-lotus is fragrant because it has 
lotusness in it like the natural lotus, the middle has no locus standi , 
since the sky-lotus is non-existent, and is, therefore, asiddha or a 
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merely assumed but not proved fact. The same also holds good in 
Aviddhakarna’s argument. The expression “being characterised by a 
peculiar arrangement of their own parts” means that there exists a 
form of conjunction ( samyoga ) among their different parts and that 
as a result of this conjunction they become a “sumtota! of the com¬ 
ponent parts” a “whole” (pvayavi). Thus the probans takes for granted 
the validity of the concepts of conjunction and the whole. But both of 
these concepts, on which stands the probans, are basically unproved, 
and with the help of this unproved probans the existence of God is 
sought to prove. This is logically fallacious. When a certain thing is 
definitely recognised, through affirmative and negative concomitance , 
as being the effect of a certain cause, the perception of that effect 
must prove that cause. The peculiar arrangements of parts in such 
diverse things as body, mountain and the like, however, is not an 
effect of this kind. In these cases no such peculiar arrangement of 
parts distinctly indicative of an intelligent maker is actually perceived. 
Hence an intelligent cause of all these cannot be inferred in the way 
in which an intelligent builder of the temple, pot, etc. is inferred. 
Aviddhakarna’s second argument is also refuted on the same ground. 
The connection between the probans of this inference “being endow¬ 
ed with colour and other qualities" and the probandum “being con¬ 
trolled by an intelligent agent” is irregular , because in the cases of 
the yarn etc., such a connection is although present, in those of trees 
etc., it is clearly absent. Mere presence of colour by itself is not 
invariably concomitant with the probandum. £antarak$ita has also 
refuted the argument of Uddyotakara that ‘the causes of the world, 
like the atoms etc. need a controller with superior intelligence, because 
their activity is intermittent* and that of Pra^astamati that ‘at the 
beginning of creation the behaviour of men must have been due to 
the teaching of some person and such a person could only be God,’ 
and his final conclusions is that, things that are born consecutively 
cannot have God for their cause. It is impossible to prove logically 
that the creator of one particular thing is the same as that of another 
thing and hence it is not possible to establish that there is only one 
creator for all things. Santarak§ita’s arguments which are by nature 
very technical have been elaborated, explained and illustrated by his 
commentator Kamalasila. 

It is against this background that we are to understand the histori¬ 
cal significance of Jain atheism. Besides the Syadvadamahjari menti¬ 
oned above, the Tarkarahasyadipikd of Guparatna, which is actually 
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a commentary on Haribhadra’s Sa<jdarsanasamuccaya , in famous for 
its polemic against the doctrine of God, especially against the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika arguments. Gunaratna himself was a very sophisticated 
logician of the fifteenth century who was aware of the ways and 
means in which the Nyaya-Vai^esikas themselves had wanted to 
defend their inference of God from the typical charges brought 
against it. Before proceeding to refute the Nyaya-Vaise$ika inference 
of God, Gunaratna showed how these philosophers would have 
themselves answered the common criticisms with which they were 
confronted. 1 Guoaratna’s own philosophical style is terse and tech¬ 
nical. My esteemed friend Prof. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya has 
given a nice exposition of his arguments 2 which is also difficult to 
follow by the general readers who have not sufficient training in the 
methods of Indian logic. Hence I prefer to give below his discussion 
in a somewhat explanatory form. 

Against the claim of the atheists that God is unreal, the Nyaya- 
Yaisesikas argue that the existence of God can definitely be proved 
by an instrument of valid knowledge, viz. inference. The inference is 
as follows. Earth, etc., are caused by an intellegent agent, because 
these are of the nature of being effects, as for instance the jar. They 
claim that the probans with which an intelligent cause of the world 
is sought is free from ail the fallacies recognised in Indian logic, 
(i) This probans can not be an unproved one ( asiddha ). It is not like 
‘the sky-lotus is fragrant because it has lotusness in it like natural 
lotus.’ Here the middle has a locus standi. It can be proved that the 
earth etc. are actually of the nature of being effects because they are 
found to be composed in parts, not like the non-existent sky-iotus. 
The second inference, composed in parts, proves the validity of the 
main inference, earth etc., are of the nature of being effects , and there 
is a universal concomitance between the two, which may be exempli¬ 
fied by the jar. (ii) The probans for the inference of an intelligent cause 
of earth etc., is also free from the Viruddha or the fallacy of contra¬ 
dictory middle. This fallacy occurs when the middle term, instead of 
proving the existence of the major in the minor, proves its non-exis¬ 
tence therein; in other words, when it disproves the very proposition 
which it is meant to prove. If one argues, ‘sound is eternal because 
it is produced,’ we have this fallacy, because the middle term produced 

l TRD, USff. 

*IA ,pp. 167-201. 
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does not prove the eternality of sound, but just the reverse. But this 
fallacy cannot occur when it is said that in the case of jar, etc., it is 
seen that something which is of the nature of being effect is indicative 
of having an intelligent cause. Here the effect is indicative of having 
an intelligent cause. Here the middle term is not disproving the very 
proposition which it goes to prove, (iii) Likewise, the probans for 
the inference of an intelligent cause of earth, etc., is free from 
the savyabhicara or anaikaniika or the fallacy of irregular middle. 
This fallacy occurs when the ostensible middle term becomes an 
inconstant concomitant of the major term, if one argues, ‘al! know- 
able objects are fiery; the hill is knowable; therefore the hill his fiery’; 
in this case the middle term knowable is indifferently related to both 
fiery objects like kitchen and fireless objects like the lake. AU know- 
able objects being thus not fiery, we cannot argue that a hill is fiery 
because it is knowable. The middle term should be uniformly con¬ 
comitant and universally related to the major term. It should be 
related both to the existence and the non-existence of the major term, 
that is to say, the relation between the probans and the probandum 
should be established both by positive and negative concomitance. 
Thus in the case of the Nyaya-Vaisesika example of the jar, etc., the 
presence of the nature of being an effect is definitely connected with 
the presence of having an intelligent cause while in the case of 
vacuum (akasa), etc., the absence of the nature of being an effect is 
definitely connected with the absence of presupposing intelligent 
cause, (iv) Finally, the probans under consideration is also free from 
the Kdlatlta or Vadhita or the fallacy of non-inferentially contradic¬ 
ted middle. A typical instance of this fallacy is such a proposition as 
‘fire is cold because it is a substance’ or ‘sugar is sour, because it 
produces acidity.’ In the first example, coldness is the sddhya or 
major term, and substance is the middle term. Here the non-existence 
of the major term, i.e. coldness is flatly negated by a stronger instru¬ 
ment of valid knowledge, namely perception, which already proves 
fire to be hot instead of being cold. This fallacy cannot be detected 
in the inference of an intelligent cause of the world. 

The Nyaya-Yaisesikas were also aware of other objections which 
could be raised against their inference of God. One such objection 
is that their inference can at best establish only a finite intelligent 
cause of the world, which is contradictory ( viruddha ) to the infinite 
intelligent cause, i.e., God. In the instance of the potter making the 
jar, who is a finite agent, the intelligent cause that is actually inferred 
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is non-omniscient and non-omnipotent, and this cannot lead to the 
conclusion of the intelligent cause’s omniscience. Quite aware of this 
the Nyaya-Vai§esikas held that such a mode of argument would lead 
to the denial of any possibility of inference at all. If the concomitan¬ 
ces are all understood in the specific senses, as the opponents like to 
do in the case of the jar, there remains no scope for inferential know¬ 
ledge. Thus, for example, in the typical inference of fire from smoke, 
the corroborative instance usually cited is that of the kitchen oven, 
where the concomitance between smoke and fire is actually observed, 
but it should be understood in the wider sense of the concomitance 
between smoke-in-general and tire-in-general, otherwise the inference 
of fire in the hill from the presence of smoke therein can have no 
justification. The concomitance between the probans and the proban- 
dum, which serves as the basis of a legitimate inference, should 
therefore be viewed as a concomitance between two objects under¬ 
stood in their general senses and not in their specific senses. From 
this point of view the Nyaya-Vaise§ikas argue that what their inference 
establishes is simply that earth etc., have an intelligent cause in the 
general sense and not that these have an intelligent cause in the specific 
sense in which it is observed in the case of the potter. In the case of 
the jar, the intelligent cause presupposed, possesses a body no doubt, 
but such specific peculiarities do not inevitably qualify the intelligent 
cause. The essential factors that make the intelligent cause really 
effective in producing a jar are the potter’s knowledge, will and effort. 
In spite of possessing a body, a person cannot produce the jar in the 
absence of any of these factors. Thus, the body cannot be considered 
as the cause because of its co-existence with these essential factors. 
Something which is merely co-existing with the real cause can never 
be given the status of the cause proper, just as the yellowish colour 
of the fire cannot be regarded, despite its co-existence, as the cause 
of the smoke. 

Having thus established their first inference that earth, trees, etc, 
presuppose an intelligent cause, the Nyaya Vai4e§ikas go on to 
establish their second inference that this intelligent cause of earth, 
etc. must be omniscient. They argue that just as the maker of some¬ 
thing should have complete knowledge of the materials required for 
its production, so also God as the maker of every effect in the uni¬ 
verse must possess the full knowledge of everything. Since such 
knowledge is evidently without any limit, God must be omniscient 
and one, the Supreme Agent. The variety and occasionality of the 
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effects cannot be evidences against this oneness and eternality of God. 
Again, if any one argues that the proof of God is not valid because 
nobody ever had actually observed the production of earth, etc. by 
an intelligent agent as their cause, the Nyaya-Vaisesika answer is 
that, it is definitely established by an instrument of valid knowledge; 
namely inference. Non-apprehension does not prove non-existence. 

Thus having laid down and explaining the Nyaya-Vaisesika proofs 
of the existence of God as purvapaksa or the views of the opponent, 
Gunaratna goes on to refute them one after another. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika inference, as w'e have seen above, is based upon the univer¬ 
sal concomitance between ‘being effect’ and ‘having an intelligent 
cause.’ Gunaratna begins with the question: What is exactly meant 
by the term ‘being effect’ by which earth, etc. have been characterised? 
If ‘being effect’ means ‘ being composed of parts' and is understood in 
the sense of (i) the presence of the effect in the component parts, there 
results, according to Gunaratna, the fallacy of the irregular (savyab- 
hiedra), because here the relation between the probans, ‘being effect’ 
and the probandum ‘having an intelligent cause’ has not been establish¬ 
ed, the former being present in spite of the absence of the latter. 
The presence of the component parts also implies the presence of 
universal partness ( jdtilva , avayavitva). Gunaratna argues that in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika view, the partness presupposes the jati in the form 
of jatitva or partness (indicating of generic attribute common to all 
class, just as mamisyatva or humanity is common to all mankind and 
hence eternal) and, as a jati, this partness must be admitted by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas themselves or something eternal and therefore 
uncaused. If being composed of parts is understood in the sense of 
(ii) being produced by the component parts, there results the fallacy of 
the unproved ( asiddha ), because here the probans which rests on the 
view that earth etc., are produced by the component parts in the 
forms of the atoms remains yet to be proved. If being composed of 
parts is understood in the sense of (iii) having portions , there results 
the fallacy of the irregular, because here the relation between the pro¬ 
bans and the probandum has not been established. In the case of the 
vacuum ( akasa ), the probans, namely, ‘having portions* is present, 
but the probandum, namely, ‘having an intelligent cause’ is absent 
because according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas the vacuum is eternal and 
hence without any cause. If being composed of parts is understood in 
the sense of (iv) being the object of the knowledge in the form: ‘It is 
composed of parts,' there also results the same fallacy of the irregular. 
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The second possible interpretation of‘being effects,’ according to 
Gunaratna is ‘the inherence (satnavaya) of the being ( satta ) of the 
previously non-existing effects like the earth, etc, in their required 
causes’. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas conceive satnavaya or inherence as an 
eternal relation which belongs to the inseparables. If so, how can it 
characterise the effect? When the Nyaya-Vaisesikas themselves view 
the relation of inherence as eternal, ‘the inherence of the being’ is also 
eternal, and hence uncaused. The third possible interpretation of 
‘being effects’ as being the object of the knowledge in the form: It is 
produced’ clearly suffers from the fallacy of the irregular because here 
the probans ‘being the object of the knowledge in the form: It is pro¬ 
duced’ coexists along with the absence of the probandum, namely, 
‘having an intelligent cause.’ The fourth possible meaning of‘being 
effect’ as ‘being characterised by transformation’ is also fallacious 
because, in the Nyaya-Vaisesika view itself God himself shares the 
nature of being an effect and is being characterised by transformation. 

Thus showing the fallacies of all the possible interpretations of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika probans for the inference of God, Gunaratna pro¬ 
ceeds to show that the doctrine of God is unsatisfactory. According 
to him, when God is conceived as the cause of the world, the latter 
is viewed as his effect. An effect is something which sometimes exists 
and sometimes does not exist. The world does not satisfy this condi¬ 
tion of being an effect, because it is ever existing (The Jains hold that 
the universe is without any beginning or any end). The world exists 
because nobody has any experience to the contrary. Hence, if the 
world is everlasting, it cannot be considered as an effect. If it is not 
an effect, it is idle to conjecture that it has a cause in the form of 
God. If it is argued that the trees, grass, etc. belonging to the world, 
being only occasionally existing, are to be viewed as effects, Guna¬ 
ratna replies that this line of argument will lead to the absurd posi¬ 
tion that even God and the atoms are to be viewed as effects and as 
such will require an ancestry of intelligent causes. Even for the sake 
of argument, admitting that the world is an effect, it is not possible 
to prove that the world presupposes an intelligent cause or God. If 
the -world is viewed as an effect in the general sense of the term, it 
presupposes a cause, but not specifically an intelligent cause or God, 
because there is no universal concomitance between “being a bare 
effect” and “having an intelligent cause.” On the other hand if the 
world is viewed as an effect in some specific sense, it is not aiso possi¬ 
ble to prove the existence of God as an intelligent cause. Even admit- 
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ting the world to be an effect in the special sense in which the jar is 
an effect, we cannot infer any disembodied intelligent cause thereof. 
According to Gunaratna, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas overlook the basic 
difference between the two types of their supposed effects. Effects like 
the jar presuppose an intelligent cause but effects like the wild trees do 
not presuppose any such intelligent cause. Neglecting this difference 
between the two types of effects, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas want us to look 
at all effects as belonging to the first type. This viewpoint is fallacious. 

According to Gunaratna, the very logic of the Nyaya Vai£esikas 
inevitably lead us to the theory that the knowledge, will, etc., of God 
are also to be considered as effects. But are they prepared to admit 
that these qualities of God, being effects, presuppose an intelligent 
cause in the sense in which a jar does? To suggest that God himself 
is the intelligent cause of his knowledge etc., it virtually amounts to 
the surrender of the Nyaya-Vaisesika position itself. This means that 
the probans of the inference of God is ‘irregular.’ In order to avoid 
this fallacy if it is argued that the knowledge, etc. of God presuppose 
an intelligent cause other than God himself, such an assumption 
would require infinite intelligent causes of God’s knowledge, will, etc. 
Again, what will be in the cases of such things as wild trees, plants, 
etc., which, inspite of being effects, are devoid of any intelligent 
cause, as is proved by perception? Against this if it is argued that 
God being intrinsically imperceptible there is no question of perceiv¬ 
ing him as causing the wild trees etc., Gunaratna says that in order 
to stick of this defence it is necessary to establish the alleged imper- 
ceptibility of God, which is not possible. The same inference which 
seeks to establish the existence of God cannot prove also his imper- 
ceptibility. The possibility of using the same inference for this dual 
purpose results in the fallacy of arguing in a circle ( cakrakadosa ). On 
the other hand if it is required to be proved by another inference, it 
is not possible, because any proof of his imperceptibility presupposes 
the proof of his existence. Even admitting for the sake of argument 
that God is actually imperceptible, the following questions may be 
raised: Why does God remain imperceptible? Is it because of the 
absence of his body? Or, is it because of the influence of some superna¬ 
tural power? Or, is it because of the universal ‘imperceptibleness’ 
possessed by him? Guparatna claims that these are only possible 
explanations of the alleged imperceptibility of God, but none of these 
can be logically satisfactory. 

Gunaratna says that for the sake of argument the controversy con- 
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cerning the perceptibility of God can even be given up, but stiii it 
wifi be impossible for the theist to prove that God causes the world. 
There is no conceivable explanation of how actually God can cause 
it. If it is said that God causes the world by virtue of his mere being 
or existence, this logic is dearly untenable, because if existence is the 
only criterion, there is nothing to prevent the conception of the potter 
also causing the world. If it is said that God causes the world by 
virtue of his possession of knowledge, the Yogins also may be viewed 
as causing the world, because they are supposed to possess great 
knowledge- If it is said that God causes the w-orld by virtue of his 
being characterised by knowledge, will and effort, it is quite illogical 
because without a body he cannot be the substratum of knowledge 
etc. If it is said that God causes the world by virtue of the ‘functi¬ 
onal intermediacy’ ( Vyapara ) of knowledge, etc., like the third alter¬ 
native here also the vexed question regarding God’s body will arise. 
If it is said that God causes the world by virtue of his divinity, it is 
also fallacious because the implication of the term divinity is not at 
all clear. Then again we are confronted to another question regarding 
the motive that leads God to create the world. If God creates the 
world out of purely personal whim, it leads to the possibility of crea¬ 
tion being at least occasionally imperceptible, because something 
done to satisfy a purely personal whim is not necessarily meant for 
public exhibition. If God creates the world under the guidance of the 
destiny of the individual souls, he loses his independence. If he creates 
the world out of compassion, everything of the world then would have 
been pleasant. If God creates the world for sport, and for rewarding 
and punishing, he is characterised by attachment and hatred. If God 
creates the world because of inherent nature ( Svabkava ), the uncon¬ 
scious world then may as well be conceived as coming to being be¬ 
cause of inherent nature, and not because of his action. 

According to Gunaratna any probans that may be cited to prove 
God as the cause of the world must necessarily be contradictory, 
because the corroborative instance will always indicate an embodied 
and non-omniscient cause. Any probans used to infer God as the 
cause of the world must also suffer from the fallacy of the ‘counter¬ 
acted’ ( prakarana-sama or satpratipaksa), i.e. the fallacy of allowing 
scope for a counter-inference to prove the opposite of the desired 
thesis. God cannot be eternal, because only by virtue of some trans¬ 
formation of his own nature can God be conceived as the cause of 
the worid. His knowledge also cannot be eternal, for this is contra- 
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dieted by both perception and inference. God cannot be omniscient 
because there is no concomitance between the varieties of worldly 
objects and omniscience. 

The Jain attitude towards the conception of God thus finds a nice 
expression in the polemical but hair-splitting analysis of Guparatna. 
If by God is understood a supreme personality responsible for the 
creation of the world. Jainism must be declared to be atheistic, since 
it deliberately rejects such a conception of divinity as self-discrepant. 
If God needs to create the world, it means that he feels a want which 
is inconsistent with his necessary perfection as the Supreme. So there 
is no God, and the world was never created. The Universe has neither 
any beginning nor any end, and hence any conception of God as creator 
is absolutely unnecessary. 

Jain Logic 

We have already referred to the fact that Jainism has the great for¬ 
tune of being eventually represented by a galaxy of great logicians who 
in philosophical and argumental sophistication could easily compete 
with the most sophisticated of their rivals. The early Jain thinkers did 
not set themselves to analyse knowledge with the object of evolving a 
system of logic. Their object was to illustrate the truth of certain 
principles of their religion. But with the progress of time they had to 
confront with various types of arguments directed against their views 
by eminent logicians belonging to rival creeds. Hence for the purpose 
of defending their own views against the onslaught of their opponents, 
and also for counter-attack, the Jain thinkers developed a logical 
system of their own which in the history of the science of reasoning 
could indeed make a spectacular effect. We have already the occasion 
to notice the quality of their argumental sophistication and hair-split 
analysis while dealing with Gunaratna’s polemic against the theism 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. 

The early Jain writers who discussed definite problems of logic 
were Bhadrabahu and Umasvati or Umasvami. In his commentaries 
on the Dasaveyaliya 1 and the Suyagada , 2 Bhadrabahu 3 elaborated a 
syllogism consisting ten parts (dasdvayava-vakya) and also a principle 

1 Ed. Leumann, p. 649; NSP. ed. p,. 74. 

»I. 12; NSP. ed. p. 448. 

'For the Bhadrabahu problem cf. supra: also Klatt in I A, X!, p. 247; Peter¬ 
son's Fourth Rip. LXXXIV; Jacobi’s USB, introduction, pp, 11-15; Bhandarkar, 
Rep., p. 138. 
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called ‘the assertion of possibilities’ ( syad-vada ) or ‘the sevenfold 
paralogism* ( saptabhahgi-naya ). Umasvati or UmasvamT, the cele¬ 
brated author of the Tattvdrthadhigama-sutra, 1 dealt with the doctrine 
of Pramana or right knowledge and also with the different kinds of 
Naya or the ‘mood of statements.* The first Jain writer on systematic 
logic was, however, Siddhasena Divakara of the sixth century in 
whose Nyaydvatdrd 2 we come across a comprehensive treatment of the 
valid sources of knowledge, terms of syllogism, various types of 
logical fallacies and the methods of judgements. Of the logicians, 
Siddhasena Gapi and Samantabhadra commented on the Tattvartha- 
dhigama. The former’s work is known as Tatlvdrthafika in which the 
logical principles of the sources of knowledge and the method of 
comprehending things from particular standpoints are fully discussed. 
The latter’s work, known as Aptanmnamsa, consists of 115 stanzas in 
Sanskrit in which a full exposition of the seven parts of the Syadvada 
has been given. The great savant Akalanka of the eighth century 
wrote a commentary on the Aptamimamsa mentioned above under 
the title Asfasati. His independent work on logic is known as Nyay- 
aviniscaya which was the source of Manikya Nandi’s celebrated 
Pariksamukha-sutra in which we come across exhaustive analysis of 
the characteristics of valid knowledge ( Pramana-svarupa ), direct 
apprehension {Prataksa), indirect apprehension (Paroksa), object of 
valid knowledge (Visaya), result of valid knowledge (Phala) and 
semblances or valiacies ( Abhasa ). Mapikya Nandi has also mentioned 
in his work the Lokayatas, Saugatas, Samkhyas, Yogas, Prabhakaras, 
Jaiminlyas and others. He flourished about the ninth century ad 
and his illustrious contemporaries were Vidyananda and Prabha- 
candra. Vidyananda wrote a commentary on Samantabhadra's 
Aptamimamsa which is known as Asfasdhasri and in which the doc¬ 
trines of the Samkhya Yoga, Vaisesika, Vedanta, Mimamsa and 
Buddhism are severely criticised. Another logical treatise called 
Pramanapariksa is attributed to him. Prabhacandra’s Prameyakom- 
alamartanda is a commentary on Manikya Nandi’s work. He was also 
the author of Nyayakumuda-candrodaya which is the commentary on 
the Laghiyastraya of Akalanka. 

Of other Jain ligicians of the ninth and tenth centuries reference 
should be made to Rabhasa Nandi who wrote a commentary entitled 

1 Eng. tr. J.L. Jainj; cf. Hoernle in (A, XX, pp. 34Iff. 

*Ed. and tr. S.C. Vidyabhusana. 
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Sambandhoddyoia on the Buddhist logician Dharmakjrti’s Sambandh - 
apariksd , Mallavadin who was the author of a commentary on the 
Buddhist logical treatise Nydya-vindu[ikd called Dharmottara-tip- 
panaka, Amrta Candra Suri who was the author of Tattvarlhasara 
and Devasena Bhattaraka who was the author of Nayacakra. Abhaya- 
deva Suri who flourished about the beginning of the eleventh century 
was the author of Vadamahdrnava, a treatise on logic and of a com¬ 
mentary on the Sammati-tarkasutra called Tamartha-bodha-ndhdyini. 
His contemporaries were Laghusamantabhadra, author of a commen¬ 
tary on the Asfasahasri of Vidyananda called As(asahasrl-Visamapada 
tdtparya-pka, Kaly ana candra, author of Pramana-vartika-tikd, and 
Anantavlrya, author of a commentary on the Pariksamukha of 
Manikya Nandi called Pariksamukhapaiijika or Prameyaratnamald as 
also a commentary on Akalanka's Nyayaviniscaya called Nyayavinis- 
caya-iytti. Deva Suri who flourished in the twelfth century was the 
author of the well known treatise on logic called Pramana-naya-tat- 
tva lokalahkara on which he himself wrote an elaborated commentary 
named Syadvddaratndkara. The former consists of eight chapters 
dealing with the determination of the nature of valid knowledge, 
determination of the nature of perception, determination of the 
nature of recollection, recognition, argumentation and inference, 
determination of the nature of valid knowledge derived from verbal 
testimony or scripture, determination of the nature of objects of 
knowledge, determination of the consequences and fallacies of know¬ 
ledge, determination of the nature of one-sided knowledge and deter¬ 
mination of the right procedure of a disputant and his opponent. 

Deva Surfs contemporary was the great Hemacandra who was 
also a keen logician. He was the author of a most important work 
on logic called Pramanamimamsd on which he himself wrote a com¬ 
mentary. Of other logicians of the twelfth century mention should be 
made of Candraprabha Suri, author of Darsanasuddhi , Prameyarat- 
nakosa and Nydyavatdravivpii, Haribhadra Suri (there were more than 
one Jain scholar of the name), the celebrated author of the Saddar - 
sana-samuccaya, Dasavaikalika-niryukti-tika, Nydyapravesaka-sutra 
and Nyayavatara-vrui, Parsvadeva Gani, author of a commentary on 
Nyayapravesa called Nyayapravesapanjika, Srlcandra, author of 
Nyayapravesa-fippana which is a super-commentary on the Nydyapra- 
veiavrtti of Haribhadra, Devabhadra, author of Nyayavatdra-pppana, 
Candrasena Suri, author of Utpada-siddhi-prakarana, and Ratnapra- 
bha Suri, author of Syadvada-ratnakardvatarika. Of the Jain logicians 
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flourishing between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
foilowing deserve special mention. Tilakacarya, author of Avasyaka- 
laghuvrtti; Mallisena Suri, author of Syadvadamaitjari which is a 
commentary on Hemacandra’s Vnaraga-stuti or Bvdlri^sika; Raja- 
sekhata Suri, author of Ratnavatarika-panjika; Juana Candra, author 
of Raina-kardvatdrika-fippana; Gutjaratna, the celebrated author of 
Tarkarahasyadlpikd which is a commentary on Haribhadra’s Saddars- 
anasamuccaya; Srutasagara Gani, author of Tattvdrthadipika; Dhar- 
mabhusana, author of Nyaya-dipika; Vinayavijaya, author of Naya- 
karnikd ; and Yasovijaya Gani, author of NydyapradJpa, Tarkabhasa , 
Nydyarahasya, Nyayamf tatarangint and Nyayakhandakhadya . 1 

Jain logic begins with the dictum that every judgement expresses 
one aspect of reality and is therefore relative and subject to some 
condition. It is due to the fact that every object has innumerable 
characters. 2 Thus, a thing should be comprehended from different 
standpoints, and the method of such comprehension is called Naya. 
In the Bhagavati-siUra and Prajndpana-sutra , this Naya, which is also 
interpreted as partial knowledge 3 about any of the innumerable 
aspect of an object or judgement based on such partial knowledge, 
is divided into seven kinds: naigama, samgraha , vyavahara, fJu-sutra, 
sabda, samabhirudha, and evambhuta. Umasvati/ who explains these 
terms, instead of dividing Naya into seven kinds, first divides it into 
five kinds, and then subdivides one of the five, viz. sabda , into three 
kinds. Naigama is the non-analyticai method by which an object is 
regarded as possessing both general and specific properties. Thus we 
may conceive rose either as a flower possessing the attributes common 
to all flowers or as a thing possessing attributes which are peculiar to 
the rose as distinguished from other flowers. Samgraha is the collec¬ 
tive method which takes into consideration generic properties only 
and ignores particular properties. Vyavahara is quite its opposite 
which takes into account the particular only ignoring the general. 
ftju-sutra is the method which considers only the momentary entity 
without any reference to time and space. Sabda is the method of 


J See Peterson’s Fourth and Fifth Rep. A good number of the manuscripts of 
these texts were collected and edited by S.C. Vidyabhusana and a few of them were 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta. For details see Vidyabhusana 
IIIL, pp. 172-220. 
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correct nomenclature. It is of three kinds, viz. Samprata, the suitable, 
Samabhirudha, the subtle, and Evambhuta, the such-like. 1 In Siddh- 
sena’s Ny ay avatar a this classification is maintained while in Deva 
Suri’s Pramdna-nayatattvalokalankara 1 the fallacies ( abhasas ) arising 
out of the misapplication of each of these several kinds of Naya are 
elaborately discussed with the help of examples. The basis of the 
Jain conception of Naya is the fact that whatever judgement we pass 
in daily life about any object is true only in reference to the stand¬ 
point occupied and the aspect of the object considered, and in view 
of this the Jains insist that every Naya should be qualified by some 
words like ‘somehow’ (syad), expressing conditionality. 

Next comes the question of knowledge ( Jhana, Nana). Tn the 
Sthananga Sutra, 3 knowledge is divided into Pratyaksa (direct) and 
Paroksa (indirect). Pratyaksa again is subdivided into Kevala-jhana 
(entire knowledge) and Akevala-jnana (defective knowledge). The 
Akevalajhana is subdivided into avadhi and manah-paryaya. The 
Paroksa-jhana is subdivided into abhinibodha (mati ) and sruti. This 
classification is also found in the Nandi-sulra. 1 In Umasvati’s 
Tamarihadhigama-sutra Paroksa or indirect knowledge is defined as 
that which is acquired by the soul through exfernal agencies, while 
Pratyaksa or direct knowledge as that which is acquired without the 
intervention of external agencies. Paroksa includes mati, 5 or of exist¬ 
ing things acquired through the senses and the mind, and sruti, 6 or 
knowledge of things, of past, present and future, acquired through 
reasoning and study. Pratyaksa includes avadhi, i.e. knowledge of things 
beyond the range of perception, manahparydya, i.e. knowledge derived 
from reading the thoughts of others and Kevala , 7 i.e. knowledge which 
is unobstructed, unconditional and absolute, which is to be attained by 
Yoga or concentration. These are called Pratyaksa or direct tccause 
these are acquired not through the medium of senses. Early Jain 
writers like Umasvati confined Pratyaksa only to the soul’s immediate 
knowledge without any medium. Later writers like Hcmacandra 
extended it to ordinary sense perception as well, as most other Indian 


J For illustrations see Vidyabhusana, HIL, pp, 170-7J. 
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logicians did’ In Manikya Nandi's Paviksamukhasutra , objects of 
valid knowledge have been classified into genera! ( samanya ) and parti¬ 
cular {visesa). The general is of two kinds, homogeneous {riryak) and 
heterogeneous {urdhvata). Likewise the particular is of two kinds, 
relating to things and relating to action. Siddhasena divides direct 
knowledge ( Pratyaksa) into two categories: practical ( vyavaharika ) 
which is the knowledge acquired by the soul through five senses and 
the mind and transcendental ( pammarthika ) which is the infinite 
knowledge that comes from the perfect enlightenment of soul. Accor¬ 
ding to Dcva Suri, this knowledge should come exclusively from the 
illumination of soul and should be opposed to the three kinds of super- 
imposition ( samdropa )—inversion (viparyaya), doubt (samsaya) and 
uncertainly ( anadhyavasdya ). So long as this knowledge remains in 
the stage of avadhi and manahparydya it is defective ( xikala ), but when 
it is free from ai! faults and obstructions it becomes perfect ( sakala ). 
In Jain logic the terms Pratyaksa and Paroksa are also applied to the 
understanding of Pramana or the means of valid knowledge, as we shall 
see below. 

The term Pramana is generally understood as the means of valid 
knowledge which is also classified under the two traditional catego¬ 
ries Pratyaksa (direct) and Paroksa (indirect). The latter includes, 
according to Umasvati, 2 inference (anUmana), comparison ( upamana ), 
verbal testimony {dgama), presumption ( arthapatti ), probability 
( sambhava ) and non-existence (abfiava). It is interesting to note that 
in the earlier stages of the development of Jain logic, the terms 
Pratyaksa and Paroksa w-ere used in senses quite opposite to those in 
which they were used in Brahmanical, Buddhist and later Jain logic. 
Siddhasena Divakara divides the sources of indirect valid knowledge 
( paroksa) into inference {anumana) and verbal testimony (sabda). We 
have seen that the earlier Jain conception of Pratyaksa had practi¬ 
cally no bearing on its traditional sense which is suggestive of direct 
perception. An incipient conception of Pratyaksa as direct percep¬ 
tion is found in Manikya Nandi’s work in which Pramana or means 
of valid knowledge is classified into direct which rises through senses, 
etc. and indirect consisting of recollection ( smrli ), recognition ( pratya- 
bhijha), argumentation (tarka or uha) inference {anumana) and scrip¬ 
ture {agama). Deva Suri also maintains this calssification so far as 

<cf. Gunarauia’s commentary on SDSC , 55. 
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the sources of indirect knowledge are concerned. Regarding the 
Pratyaksa he goes another step further to invite perception. The 
division of direct knowledge into Paramdrthika and Vyavaharika was 
probably the first attempt to shift the area of perception from the 
category of Paroksa to that of Pratyaksa. Regarding perception in 
the field of practical ( vyavaharika ) direct knowledge, Deva Suri makes 
a two fold classification: Knowledge that arises through sense-organs 
(, indriya-nibandhana ) and that arises through the mind (anindriya- 
nibandhana). Each of these passes through four stages— avagraha or 
distinction, iha or enquiry, avaya or identification and dhdraria or 
conception. 

Anumana or knowledge derived from inference is the most impor¬ 
tant aspect of logic. In the earlier Jain texts like the Sthanahga, the 
word betu is used in the sense of anumana, but in later works both of 
the terms have received their distinctive significance. Umasvati was the 
first important writer to use the term anumana to denote logical infer¬ 
ence. 5 According to Siddhasena Divakara, inference or anumana is 
the correct knowledge of the major term ( sadhya ) derived through the 
middle term (betu or linga) which is inseparably connected with it. 
Inference is of two kinds, Svartha and Pardrtha. The first is deduced 
in one’s own mind after having made repeated observations (cf. the 
concomitance of fire and smoke observed in kitchen extended to that 
of fire-in-general and smoke-in-genera!) while the second is its com¬ 
munication to others through words. Without inseparable connection 
or invariable concomitance (vyapti), the constant accompaniment of 
the middle term by the major term, inference is impossible. This has 
been maintained by Manikya Nandi, Deva Suri and all other Jain 
logicians. 

Hetu or reason, which serves the most important purpose as the 
middle term in the formation of syllogism, as wc have remarked 
above, did not acquire a definite significance in the earlier stages of 
the development of Jain thought. In the Dasavaikalika-Niryukli , 
attributed to Bhadrabahu, has been elaborated a syllogism, consist¬ 
ing of ten parts ( dasavaya\a-vdkya) , in which the term hetu has been 
used exclusively in the sense of reason. The ten parts are as follows: 
pratijha (proposition), pratijna-vibhakli (limitation of the proposition), 
hetu (reason), helu-vibhakti (limitation of the reason), vipaksa (counter¬ 
proposition), v ipaksa-pratisedha (opposition to the counter proposi- 
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(ion), drstanta (example), asanka (validity of the example), asanka- 
pratisedha (meeting of the question) and nigamana (conclusion). Later 
Jain logicians, however, consider hetu exclusively as the middle term. 
In a proposition the subject is the minor term (pn^sc)and the predi¬ 
cate, the major term (sadhya). The middle term or hetu is defined as 
that which cannot occur otherwise than in connection with the major 
term. Thus in the proposition, ‘the hill (minor term) is full of fire 
(major term), because it is full of smoke,’ smoke is the middle term 
which cannot arise from any other thing than fire which is the major 
term. This middle term or reason (hetu) is divided by the Jain logi¬ 
cians as perceptible (upalabdhi) and imperceptible ( anupalabdhi ). Each 
of these again may occur in the form of affirmation (vidhi) or nega¬ 
tion (pratisedha). The semblance of reason or fallacy of this hetu or 
middle term ( hetvabhasa ) arises from doubt, misconception or non¬ 
conception about it. It is of three kinds: (1) The unproved ( asiddha ): 
‘This is fragrant, because it is a sky-iotus,’ Here the middle-term, 
the sky-lotus, is unreal. (2) The contradictory ( viruddha ): ‘This is 
fiery, because it is a body of water,’ Here the reason alleged is 
opposed to what is to be established. (3) The uncertain ( anaikdntika ): 
‘Sound is eternal, because it is always audible.’ Here the middle term 
is uncertain because audibility may or may not be a proof of eternity. 

We have said that without an inseperable connection or invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the major and the middle term the for¬ 
mation of any syllogism is impossible. If the middle term and the 
major term exist simultaneously, the former is called vyapya, pervaded 
or contained, and the latter, vy&paka, pervader or container. But if 
the middle term follows the major term, the former is called effect 
(kdrya) and the latter cause (kdrana). The major term is called 
sadhya or that which is to be proved, and the middle is called sadhana 
or that by which it is to be proved. Sometimes the major terra is 
called dharma or predicate and the middle (lingo) or sign. The minor 
term is called paksa , the place in which the major term abides. In an 
inference the minor term must be explicitly set forth, otherwise the 
reasoning may be misunderstood. The fallacy of the minor term 
(paksabhasa) arises when one attributes to it as a proved fact what is 
yet to be proved. The middle term and the major term are the parts 
of an inference, but an example (drs\anta or uddharana) is not. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of explaning matters, the example (drstanta) 
and even the application (upanaya) and conclusion ( nigamana ), are 
admitted as features of inference. The hill (minor) is full of fire 
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(major), because it is full of smoke (middle), as a kitchen (example). 
The fallacies of example ( drstantabhasa ) may arise in the homogene¬ 
ous and heterogeneous forms, from a defect in the major or middle 
term or both, or from doubt about them. 1 

In view of what we have said above it is quite evident that later 
Jain logicians did not dissociate themselves from the general trend of 
Indian logical studies. They had adopted most of the terms and 
methods popularised especially by the Nyaya school. According to 
the Naiyayikas, an inference must be stated in the form of five pro¬ 
positions, called its avayavas or members. These are pratijha, hetu, 
uddhararta, upanaya and nigamana.- This five-membered syllogism 
may thus be illustrated: Devadatta is mortal ( pratijha); because he is 
a man ( hetu ); all men are mortal, e.g. Rama, etc. ( udaharana); 
Devadatta is also a man (upanaya); therefore he is mortal (nigamana). 
One should not fail to recall in this connection the syllogism put for¬ 
ward by Deva Suri 3 : The hiil is fiery (paksa-prayoga); because it is 
smoky ( helu-prayoga ); whatever is firey is smoky, as a kitchen 
(distanta); this hiil is smoky (upanaya); therefore this hill is fiery. The 
Jains also accepted the ways and means of the Nyaya school to 
detect the argumental fallacies. Net oniy the material fallacies of 
inference like Asiddha (unproved middle), Vituddha (contradictory 
middle), Savyahhicara (irregular middle), Satpratipaksa (infcrentially 
contradicated middle) and Vadhita (non-inferentiaily contradicted 
middle) were accepted, but fallacies of general nature like those of 
perception (pratyaksabhasa), of recollection ( smarandbhdsa ), of recog¬ 
nition ( pratyabhijhdnabhdsa ), of argumentation ( larkahhasa ), of minor 
term (paksdbhasa), of middle term (hetvdbhdsa), of example (drs\dntd- 
hhasa) and of verbal testimony (dgamabliasa) had as well been taken 
into account. Needless to say that later Jain logical conceptions 
derived their main impulses from the corresponding development of 
the Nyaya school. 

But, in spite of all these, we come across an earlier stage of Jain 
logic which presents a different picture. The terminologies used in 
this earlier stage of development, although they bear an apparent 
similarity with the ones accepted in the history of Indian logic in 
general, have an altogether different significance. We have seen how 
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the terms Pratyaksa and Paroksa, used in connection with the theo¬ 
ries and sources of knowledge, stood in the earlier Jain writtings for 
principles quite opposite to those denoted by the said terms in later 
Jam writings and also in other systems of Indian logic. We have also 
the occasion to refer to the syllogism of ten parts (dasavayava-vakya), 
formulated by Bhadrabahu and others, which was quite difi'erent in 
character from the fivefold syllogism which was later accepted univer¬ 
sally. In fact the tradition of this earlier tenfold syllogism was upheld 
for a iong time which is indicated in the writings of Candraprabha 
Suri and Ratnaprabha Suri who had characterised the syllogism of 
ten parts as the best {uttama), of five parts as the mediocre ( madh- 
yama) and of two parts as the worst ( jaghanya ). In the case of falla¬ 
cies also the earlier Jain logicians mainly insisted upon those of Naya 
(nayabhasa ) which were concerned with the Naigama, Samgraha, 
Vyavahara. Rju-sutra and Subda moods of statements. But the most 
important viewpoint by which the earlier stage of Jain logic was 
characterised is known as Syadvada or the doctrine of conditional 
proposition. The word Syad means may be which signifies that every¬ 
thing oT the universe can be looked at from many points of view, and 
that each viewpoint yields a different conclusion (cmekantu). Every 
proposition is therefore conditional, and there is nothing called abso¬ 
lute affirmation or absolute negation. The Jains illustrate this posi¬ 
tion by means of the story of a number of blind people examining an 
elephant and arriving at varying conclusions regarding its form while 
in truth each observer gets at only a part of it. 

In the Sutrakftanga-niryukti, 1 attributed to Bhadrabahu, it is for 
the first time that we come across this Syadvada or Saptabhangl-naya 
presented in a completely theoretical set up. It is set forth as follows: 
(!) may be, it is, (2) may be, it is not, (3) may be, it is and it is not, 
(4) may be, it is indescribable, (5) may be, it is and yet is indescriba¬ 
ble, (6) may be, it is not, and it is also indescribable, and (7) may be 
it is and it is not, and it isaiso indescribable. 2 In defence of this seven¬ 
fold paralogism, Siddhasena Divakara says that perfect knowledge 
of things can be obtained only by taking into consideration ali the 
possible standpoints. Thus a thing may be, may not be, both may or 
may not be, etc., if we take it from one or other standpoint. Through 
the employment only of the manysided Nayas may be obtained the 
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real knowledge which determines the full meaning of an object. Ela¬ 
borate discussion of the Syadvada is found in Samantabhadra’s Apta- 
mZmamsa. To illustrate the problem Samantabhadra has taken the 
first and second parts of the doctrine, viz. Syad-asti (may be, it is) 
and Syad-nasti (may be, it is not). The former, he explains, in terms 
of bhava or existence, and the latter in that of abhava or non-existence. 
Both of these conceptions, bhava and abhava, existence and non-exis¬ 
tence, are relative, e.g., a himp of clay becomes non-existence as soon 
as a jar is made out of it. Here the jar is an antecedent non-existence 
(pragabhava) with reference to the lump of clay, and the lump of clay is 
a subsequent non-existence ( pradhvamsabhava ) with reference to the 
jar. Hence, if mere existence is only taken into account, and non-exis¬ 
tence denied, or if non-existence is affirmed and existence denied, it 
becomes impossible to affirm or deny anything. Again, if both the 
aspects are simultaneously taken into account, i.e. if existence and 
non-existence are simultaneously ascribed to a thing, it becomes Indes¬ 
cribable. That is why, a thing is existent from a certain point of view, 
non-existant from another point of view, both existent and non-exis¬ 
tent in turn from a third point of view, indescribable, i.e., both exis¬ 
tent and non-existent simultaneously, from a fourth point of view, 
existent and indescribable from a fifth point of view, non-existent and 
indescribable from a sixth point of view, and both existent and non¬ 
existent and indescribable from a seventh point of view. 

The Jain logicians therefore think that it is desirable for the sake 
of precision to qualify the judgement explicitly by a word like ‘may 
be.’ The reason, they say, is that any dogmatic claim of a particular 
view point ( ekantavada ) amounts to the fallacy of exclusive predica¬ 
tion. Reality is so complex in its structure that it baffles all attempts 
to describe it directly and once for all. Hence the limitation of a 
particular judgement and the possibility of other alternative judge¬ 
ments from other points of view must always be clearly borne in 
mind. For example, on perceiving a black earthen jar existing in a 
room at a particular time, this should not be asserted unconditionally 
that ‘The jar exists,’ but should rather be said ‘May be the jar exists,’ 
which should remind us that the judgement is true only with regard 
to the conditions of space, time, quality etc., under which the jar 
exists and prevent the possibility of the misapprehension that the pot 
exists at all times or in every place. Again, an object may be descri¬ 
bed affirmatively by a judgement which predicates of it any of the 
characters it possesses, or it may be described negatively which denies 
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of its characters belonging to other objects but absent in this. But the 
Jain logicians insist on the conditional or relative character of both 
the affirmative and the negative judgements. If we consider the exam¬ 
ple an object A, we may say that it is, but it is only in a sense, viz. 
as A and not also as B. Thus when we say, ‘May be, it is a Jar,’ it is 
only in the sense of its existence at a particular place and time and 
with a particular description. But owing to the indefinite nature of 
reality, what is now or here A, may become B sometime hence or 
elsewhere. Thus when we say ‘May be, the jar is red,’ here A be¬ 
comes B, being conditioned by colour and other considerations. But 
we must remember when we posit A, that we are not stating absolu¬ 
tely what the nature is of the reality underlying it. May be, A is B, 
and not B as well. The redness or blackness of ajar depends on per¬ 
ception which is aiso conditioned by other factors like light and dark¬ 
ness. May be the jar is red (if observed during the day time) and 
not-red (when it is observed at night). Thus every object is in one 
sense and is not in another sense. While the opposition between the 
predicates is and is not is reconciled, when they are thought of as 
characterising an object successively, the nature of the object becomes 
indescribable (avaktavya). A jar is black when raw and red when it 
is baked. But if one asks, what is the real colour of jar always and 
under all conditions, the only reply would be that the colour of the 
jar is indescribable. In this way we come across four forms of judge¬ 
ments: may be, S is P; is not P; is and is not P; is and is not P and also 
indescribable. Three other lorms of judgement can also be obtained 
by combining successively each of the first three standpoints with the 
fourth: May be S is P and indescribable; is not P and indescribable; 
is and is not P and indescribable. From the viewpoints of space, time, 
colour, shape, ingredients and so on, an indescribable existence of a 
jar may be affirmed, denied, and also affirmed and denied simultane¬ 
ously. There may be a jar but it is indescribable, so far as its colour 
and shape are concerned, owing to its being observed from a distance. 
It may be said to be non-existing and indescribable when observed in 
darkness. It may also be said to be existing, non-existing and indes¬ 
cribable by any one whose vision is circumscribed by eyesight, 
distance, light or darkness. Thus, what is emphasised in Jain logic is 
the relative and conditional character of the judgements. An object 
cannot be described at all if no distinction of standpoints and aspects 
is made. This does not, however, mean that the different judgements 
about an object are merely subjective ideas of the object. They are 
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meant to reveal the different real aspects of the object, not depen¬ 
dent upon the mood of the judging mind but upon the relational 
characters of the many sided reality itself. 

Scientific Enquiries: Cosmology 

According to the Jains the universe has neither any beginning nor 
any end. The entire cosmos is composed of substances of different 
kind. These substances are possessed of some unchanging essential 
characters (gunas) and changing modes (parydyas). These are broadly 
classified into two groups—extended (astikaya) and non-extended 
(anastikaya ). Astikaya (Atthikaya) literally means “mass of all that 
is”. Every substance of this kind exists (asti) like a body (kdya) poss¬ 
essing extension. 1 There is only one substance, namely, time { kala ) 
which is devoid of extension, and hence falls into the Anastikaya 
group. 

Astikaya substances are again divided into two kinds 2 —living (Jiva) 
and non-living (Ajiva). Jiva is of two kinds, emancipated (Mukta) and 
fettered ( Baddha ). The latter is also of two kinds, moving (Trasa) and 
non-moving (sthavara), e.g. those living in the bodies of earth, etc. The 
moving Jhas are again classified into five-sensed, e.g. men, four- 
sensed, e.g. bees, three sensed, e.g. ants, two-sensed, e.g. worms, and 
one-sensed, e.g. plants. In the same way Ajiva is divided into four 
categories Akasa (space), Dharma (conditions of movement), Adltarma 
(conditions of rest) and pudgala (matter). Pudgala is of two kinds—the 
atoms {Anu) of earth water, fire, air, etc. and the compounds ( Samg - 
hat a). 3 

Although there is a tendency among the scholars to explain Jiva in 
term of Atman or Purusa of the other schools of Indian thought, 
etymologically it stands for 'what lives or is animate. The concept 
bears a clear mark of formulation from observing the characteristics 
of life and not through the search after a metaphysical principle 
underlying individual existence. 4 Thus the word in the original sense 
stood for the vital principle rather than for the soul. Later on, how¬ 
ever, the question of consciousness was emphasised, 5 and the Jivas 
were theoretically arranged in a continuous series according to the 
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degrees of consciousness. On the top of this series were placed the 
perfect souls that had overcome all karmas and attained omniscience 
and at the bottom were placed imperfect souls inhabiting the bodies 
of earth, water, fire, air or vegetable. 1 But this classification was 
actually biological, done from a purely empirical point of view on the 
basis of the sense organs, such as those that have one sense, two 
senses and so forth. 2 But with the development of the idealistic bias, 
which saturated most of the philosophical systems of India, tiic Jain 
conception of Jiva also underwent a significant change. The biologi¬ 
cal and material considerations were gradually thrown aside and the 
concept of Jiva came to be looked upon as different from body, and 
its existence was sought to be proved in that of consciousness itself. 
In the first stage of this idealistic development its etcrnality and 
undergoing change of states were maintained. It was conceived as 
existing permanently, acting and being acted upon, as an experient 
{,bhokta ) and agent {karta).* It was supposed to know things, per¬ 
form activities, enjoy pleasure, suffer pain, illumine itself and other 
objects. In other words, the existence, function and behaviour of Jiva 
were conceived in accordance with those of a human being. In the 
subsequent stage of the development of this process, the intrinsic 
nature of Jiva was conceived as one of perfection and it was charact¬ 
erised by infinite intelligence, infinite peace, infinite faith and infinite 
power. Attempts were also made to solve the problem of its relation 
with the body by postulating that during the period of its union with 
matter, these featuscs are obscured, though not destroyed. Thus the 
Jiva is capable of expansion and contraction according to the dimen¬ 
sions of the physical body with which it is associated for the time 
being. It becomes co-extensive with the body. Though it has no 
form, it acquires, just, like a lamp which remaining the same illu¬ 
mines the whole of the space enclosed in a small or big room in 
which it happens to be placed, the size and form of the body where¬ 
in it lives. 4 It is in this way that a Jiva though formless, is said to 
occupy space or possess extension, its non-spatiai character thus 
being affected by its association with matter. Owing to the inclina¬ 
tions generated by its past actions a Jiva comes to inhabit different 
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bodies successively. Whilst the knowledge possessed by the Jim may 
be boundless, that which it actually possesses is fragmentary due to 
the obscuration caused by Karma. That is why it suffers and enjoys 
the fruits of its deeds, and then, in consequence of its Karma it has 
acquired, goes through the succession of rebirths, and finally obtains 
liberation through the destruction of its Karma. So long as it feels 
desire, hatred and other attachments, and is fettered by Karma, it 
undergoes continual reincarnations. This is how the concept of Karma 
is brought in relation to the normative and ethical aspects of Jainism. 
The classification of Jivas will be dealt with in a subsequent section. 

Ajiva consists of the objects responding the sense-organs. It is in 
all respects the opposite of Jiva. It is classified into rupa (those with 
form, as Pudgala or matter) and arupa (those without from, 
as Dharma, Adharma, Akaksa and Kala). These five categories 
constitute the world or loka and beyond is the immeasurable 
infinite called aloka. 1 Space or Akasa is divided into Lokakasa (part 
occupied by the world of things) and Alokakasa (space beyond it 
which is absolutely void and empty). It is in the Lokakasa that this 
universe takes up only a part. Regarding the shape of the universe 
the Jains have a number of conceptions. Things left together hanging 
in space would lead to chaos since space by itself is not a condition 
of motion and rest. Motion and rest are conceived of in terms of 
Dharma and Adharma, the iaws by which things are bound to pro¬ 
duce a cosmos. Both are devoid of sense-qualities, non-corporeal and 
co-extensive with Lokakasa. 2 The successive movements of the world 
are strung on time or Kdla. A distinction is made between eternal 
time and relative time, the latter being determined by changes or 
motion in things. Matter or Pudgala are figured objects existing in 
six different forms of different degrees of fineness and visibility and 
assimilating the qualities of touch, smell, colour and sound. Every¬ 
thing in the w'orld except Akasa is produced from matter. The physi¬ 
cal objects apprehended by senses consists of atoms or ParamanusP 
This reminds us of the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory, but while the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds that there are as many kinds of atoms as there are 
elements, the Jains think that the homogeneous atoms produce diff¬ 
erent elements by varying combinations. There is no God necessary 
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for creation or destruction. The substances by their interaction pro¬ 
duce new sets of qualities. 

Now let us deal with the Afiva categories one by one. We should 
begin with Kala or time which makes possible the continuity, modifi¬ 
cation, movement, newness and oldness of substances— vartand-pari- 
nama-kriyah paratvaparatve cakalasya. 1 It is the fourth division of 
Ajba and falls within the Anastikaya group because it is not extend¬ 
ed in space. It is an indivisible substance present everywhere at the 
some time . 2 In a general sense Kala however, bears the connotation 
of time and is divided and subdivided into seconds, minutes, hours, 
days, years, etc. It is empiiica! or conventional time (xyavahdrika 
kala, also called samaya)} But in the real sense, Kala is indivisible, 
and it is that which is continually making old things new and new 
things old. For example, a child grows up into a young man, and 
finally dies in old age, and the Jtva is forced to inhabit afresh in the 
body of another infant. The Jha remains the same, but the power 
that made its covering body at one time old and then young is Kala. 
Thus the distinction between the old and the new cannot be explain¬ 
ed without time. This is a ground on which the existence of time can 
be inferred. Like space, time is also inferred, though not perceived. 
Of other grounds of its inference, it may be said that modification or 
change of states cannot be conceived without time. A mango can be 
green or ripe at different moments of time. Without postulating time- 
distinctions we cannot explain this. Similarly, movement also cannot 
be conceived without the supposition of time. The real time or Para- 
marthika Kala is formless and eternal. It cannot have the divisions of 
skamlfta, desa and pradesa. Some Jain thinkers do not admit time as a 
separate substance, but regard it as a mode (pary ay a) of other sub¬ 
stances . 11 

Akasa is that which gives space and makes room for the existence 
of all extended substances. If a lamp is lighted it is the space or 
Akaia that makes room for its beams to shine in. Likewise a wall 
may be the Akasa for nail to be knocked, water may be the Akasa for 
sugar to be melted, and so forth. Akasa is divided into Skandha , desa 
and pradesa (explained in the next paragraph under Dharma). It is 
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of two kinds— Lokakasa or space containing the world where the 
Jivas and other substances Jive and A lokakasa which is the space 
beyond it. Though imperceptible, the existence of Akasa is inferred on 
the ground that without space substances cannot be extended. Since 
substances are those that occupy and pervade, 1 they require space as a 
necessary condition. It is the nature of space to give room to any 
amount of atoms, but this applies only to the Lokakasa, the other 
part of the space being absolutely void. It is also to be observed that 
space is definitely singular, while Jivas and matter are of infinite 
variety. 

Dharma and Adharma produce all possible conditions of movabi- 
Jity and its opposite. 2 Dharma is the principle of motion which helps 
the Jiva associated with Pudgala (matter) to progress just as water 
helps on the movement of a fish. Adharma, likewise, is the substance 
that helps the immobility of objects, just as the shade of a tree helps 
a traveller to rest. Without any movement on its part, it first attracts 
and then keeps motionless the one attracted. Both Dharma and 
Adharma are eternal and formless, both pervadingt he entire world- 
space. Both of them are divided into three classes: skundha, desa and 
pradesa. The whole is called skandha\ a part of it is called desa, and 
a portion of that part pradesa. Dharma, Adharma and Akasa do not 
exist in their totalities in the lower, the upper and the higher regions 
of the world, but only in their parts, whereas in the total world they 
do not exist in part, but as a whole. As conditions of motion and 
rest both Dharma and Adharma are passive (Uddsiuakarana). 

Matter in Jain philosophy is called Pudgala. Etymologically it 
means ‘that which is liable to integration and disintegration’. It 
possesses colour, smell, taste and form, and is perceptible to touch. 
It can be consumed or destroyed and it may decay or alter its form. 
It is characterised by five colours (black, green or blue, red, white, 
yellow), two smells (pleasing and unpleasing), five flavours (pungent, 
bitter, astringent, sour, sweet), five shapes (circular, globular, trian¬ 
gular, square, oblong) and eight touches (light, heavy, hot, cold, 
rough, smooth, wet, dry). It is divided into four classes— skandha 
desa, pradesa, and paramdnu. The smallest parts of matter which can¬ 
not be further divided are called paramanus or atoms. Two or more 
such atoms may combine together to form compounds ( sainghata ). 
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Our bodies and the objects of nature are such compounds of material 
atoms. Mind, speech and breath are also products of matter. 1 . The 
masses of matter constituting the world necessarily have to interpene¬ 
trate each other, and the units of the one must be touched by those 
of others. In this process the units of time are included, placed on 
the same level with the others and considered constant. Contraction 
and expansion of matter stand for different densities with the same 
number of its units. We propose to discuss these points more elabo¬ 
rately in the section on atomism. 

It is therefore evident that the first and the second items of the nine 
fundamental categories of truth, namely, Jim and Ajiva, were origi¬ 
nally meant for a basic understanding of the cosmos. Although these 
two bear stamps of dogmatic assertions, the a priori principles by 
which they have been characterised can easily be detected. Early Jain 
thinkers wanted to understand and explain life and universe in terms 
of certain observed principles. They first made a distinction between 
animate (jha) and inanimate (ajiva) objects and then made a tho¬ 
rough classification of all such objects. This was purely a scientific 
approach. In course of this investigation the concepts of space, time, 
motion, rest and matter were also taken into account and their chara¬ 
cter and qualities were analysed. Space was supposed to embrace the 
perceptible universe and beyond, whereas the remaining four to con¬ 
cern with the expansion of the world. 

Scientific Enquiries: Classification of Jha 
We have seen that the early Jain thinkers in order to explain the my¬ 
steries of life and universe, first made a distinction between the ani¬ 
mate ( jha) and inanimate (ajiva) objects. These tw f o categories were 
further analysed and classified and there is reason to believe that the 
original classification was made from a purely scientific point of view. 
This was made solely on the basis of the number of sense-organs the 
Jiva was supposed to possess. 

Ekendriya or one-sensed Jivas possess only the sense of touch. 
They are subdivided into earth-bodies, water-bodies, fire-bodies, air- 
bodies and vegetative-bodies. Evidently these are being connected 
with the aforesaid categories of elements. Early Jain observers saw 
the emergence of life everywhere from the elements of earth, water, 
fire, and air. Life manifested in the vegetative forces became a special 
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subject of study, for it provided better scope of observation. Next we 
come across Dvindriya or two-sensed Jivas, possessing the organs of 
taste and touch. To this category belong the animalculae, worms, 
things living in shells, leeches, earth-worms, etc. The Trindriya Jivas 
have three senses. Besides the senses of touch and taste, they have 
the additional sense of smell. In this are various kinds of ants, 
moths, etc. The Calurindriya Jivas are possessed of the four senses of 
touch, taste, smell and sight. To this class belong the wasps, scor¬ 
pions, mosquitoes, flies, locusts, butterflies, etc. The Pancendriya 
Jivas have another extra sense, namely, that of hearing. To this cate¬ 
gory are included mainly the quadrupeds and bipeds. 

The animals which possess five organs of sense are of two kinds, 
those which originate by generalio acquivoca (. summucchana, coagula¬ 
tion) and those which are born from the womb. Each of these are 
again of three kinds—aquatic, terrestrial and aerial. Fishes, tortoises, 
crocodiles, Makaras and Gangetic porpoises are the five kinds of 
aquatic animals. Quadrupeds and reptiles are the two kinds of terre¬ 
strial animals. The former are of four kinds—solidungular animals, 
as horses, etc., biungular animals like cows, etc.; multiungular ani¬ 
mals, as elephants, etc., and animals having toes and nails as lions, 
etc. The reptiles are of two kinds—those which walk on their arms, 
as lizards, etc., and those which move on their breast, as snakes, etc. 
Both are again of many kinds. Winged animals are of four kinds— 
those with membranous wings, those with feathered wings, those with 
wings in the shape of a box and those which sit on outspread wings. 
Men are of two kinds—originating by coagulation (this is a dogmatic 
imposition; to this category belong the gods and other supernatural 
beings) and born from the womb. Those who are born from the 
womb are of three kinds—those living in the Karmabhumi, those 
living in the Akarmabhumi, and those living in the minor continents. 1 

The aforesaid classification is based upon direct observation and 
keen scientific approach. Later on, however, owing to dogmatic in¬ 
fluence, and specially as a means to explain and justify the theory of 
Karma , we come across different types of classification, the artificial 
character of which can easily be detected. At the first stage, the prin¬ 
ciple of observation, which is the basis of all scientific enquiries, was 
given up. The five-sensed Jivas were classified into four divisions— 
hell-beings, lower animals, human beings and demi-gods. Other modes 
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of classification led to the following divisions: (i) Siddha and Sams- 
arl (male, female, neuter), (2) Narakl (born in hell), Tiryak (lower 
animals), Manusya (human beings) and Devata (spritis, gods, 
demons), (3) Hell-beings, male lower animals, female lower animals, 
male human beings, female human beings, male demigods and female 
demigods, (4) The five subdivisions of the one-sensed Jivas as well as 
the two-sensed, three-sensed, four-sensed and five-sensed Jivas, thus 
making a total of nine classes, (5) the old aforesaid five divisions of 
one-sensed, etc., subdivided into two groups, paryapta and aparydpta, 
thus making a total of ten classes, (6) first four orders of the sensed 
Jivas, three subdivisions of the five-sensed Jivas (narakl, tiryak, 
manusya) and four subdivisions of the gods (bhavanapati, vyantara, 
jyotiska and vaimanika), making a total of eleven classes; and (7) 
combination of all these in different ways making a total of twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen classes. 1 

Such divisions Teveal a transitional stage in which we find attempts 
to bridge the gulf between scientific enquiries and the demands of a 
priori dogmatic principles. The latter, however, became more power¬ 
ful overshadowing the former, and accordingly the purpose of classi¬ 
fication was also changed, in order to substantiate the doctrine of 
Karma, a new-fangled principle called Lesya was introduced as the 
basis of classification. By the term Lesya is understood the different 
conditions produced in the Jiva by the influence of different Karma. 
The Lesyas are six in number, the first three of which are bad and the 
remaining ones are good. An individual is always a Salesi because 
he is swayed by any of the three good or three bad Lesyas. Only the 
Siddhas are free from the influence of the Lesyas, and so they are 
called Alest. In between the two there are six classes of Jivas, each 
of the classes being swayed respectively by the influence of black, 
blue, grey, red, yellow and white Lesyas. Of the three bad Lesyds, 
Krsna or black is worst of all. Its taste is as bitter as a nim tree and 
it smells like a dead cow. So far as the touch is concerned it is 
rougher than a saw. Jivas under the influence of this Lesya are of bad 
temper, cruel and violent. Any kind of misdeed can by performed by 
them. The Nila or blue Lesya tastes more pungent than pepper. Its 
odour and roughness are same as those of the former. Jivas under the 
influence of this Lesya become envious of others, lazy, gluttonous and 
wanting in modesty. They think about their own happiness and pre- 
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vent others from acquiring merit. The Kapota or grey Lesya tastes 
like an unripe mango, bad in odour and touch as its predecessors. A 
Jiva under its influence becomes a thief, a liar, an intriguing person 
who delights to expose the bad qualities of others and to conceal his 
own. Of the good Lesyas, the first is Tejah or red, which is like a 
fragrant flower to smell, a ripe mango to taste and butter to touch. 
It removes all evil thoughts from the Jiva. The Padma or yellow Lesya 
is sweeter than honey so far as the taste is concerned. Through its 
influence a Jiva controls anger, pride, deceit and avarice. The Sukla 
or white Lesya is the best of all. Its taste is sweeter than sugar. 
Under its influence a Jiva becomes completely stainless. 

This classification according to the Lesyas although applies to the 
Jivas in general, it was really meant for human beings in particular 
for the justification of the doctrine of Karma. Here we have a change 
in the purpose of classification. According to the Jain texts the Lesyas 
are not dependent on the nature of the Jiva, but on Karma which 
accompanies it. Thus the classification is based not on that of the 
nature or inherent qualities of the thing concerned but on an extra 
substance supposed to infiltrate it from outside- It is said that the 
alteration produced on the Jiva, just as on a crystal by the presence of 
the black things, etc., is denoted by the word Li sya. z Thus, according 
to above explanation, what produces Lesya is a subtile substance 
accompanying the Jiva to which are attributed the qualities. The word 
Lesya appears to have been derived from Klesa. 

Scientific Enquiries : Biology , Physiology, etc. 

In the (Jttaradhyayana and the Suyagada we come across the earlier 
Jain attempts to understand the mysteries of life from a scienific 
point of view. Although the results of their investigations in some 
cases have been superficially blended with the a priori principles of 
the doctrine of Karma, the empiric basis has not been obscured. This 
basis was evidently due to the classification of living beings and 
things without life which was a favourite subject of study among the 
early Jain philosophers. The classification of living beings undoubte¬ 
dly presupposed the study of biological, physiological and allied 
sciences. 
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As we have seen above, the early Jain philosophers divided all 
living beings into immovable and movable ones. The immovable ones 
are of three kinds—earth-lives, water-lives, and plants. Each of these 
three categories is again subdivided into subtle and gross from the 
view-point of appearance and into developed and undeveloped from the 
view-point of condition. This also holds good in the case of movable 
beings like fire-lives or water-lives. The gross and fully developed 
plants are of two kinds—those having one body in common and 
those having their individual bodies. To the former category belong 
guccha or shrubly plants, i.e. those from the single root or bulb of 
which come forth many stalks, e.g. vrntaka or Solanun Melongena; 
gnIma or shrubs which are similar to the preceding class but which 
bring forth twigs or stems, instead of stalks, e.g. navamalika or 
Jasminum Sambac; laid, i.e. creepers as lotus, pandanus, etc.; valli or 
creeping plants, as gourds, piper betel, etc.; and trna i.e. grass. 
Palms, plants or knotty stems or stalks, mushrooms, water-plants, 
annual-plants and herbs are called plants possessing severally their 
own bodies. Those plants of which many have one body in common 
are of many kinds. A list of them is given in the Uttarddhyayana. 1 
Reference has already been made to the classification of beings with 
organic bodies on the basis of the number of senses they possess. 
Animals are broadly divided into invertebrate and vertebrate, the 
latter beings classified into aquatic, terrestrial and aerial. And finally 
there are men. 2 

As regards the origin of plant life, the Suyagada 3 refers to the seed 
as its material cause. At the same time it is stated that the souls 
which on account of their Karma are to be born as trees were previ¬ 
ously embodied in earth whence they are transferred by their Karma 
to the seed which brings forth the tree. Here, however, the extra¬ 
neous graft of the Karma elements does not obscure the empiric 
knowledge. “According to the seed and place (of growth) of these 
plants some beings—born in earth, originated in earth and grown in 
earth, having in it their birth, origin and growth, being impelled by 
their Karma , and coming forth in it on account of their Karma, grow¬ 
ing there in particles of earth, the origin of various things—come 
forth as trees. These iiving beings feed on the liquid substance of 
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these particles of earth, the origin of various things; these beings 
consume earth-bodies, water-bodies, fire-bodies, wind-bodies, bodies 
of plants; they deprive of life the bodies of manifold movable and 
immovable beings; the destroyed bodies which have been consumed 
before, or absorbed by the rind (are), digested and assimilated (by 
them), And the bodies of these (trees) which bring forth their diffe¬ 
rent parts, are of manifold colours, smells, tastes, touches, forms and 
arrangement of corporeal particles .” 1 

The Siiyagadci mentions four different kinds of seeds generated res¬ 
pectively at the top, bottom, knots and stem—as the source of plant 
life. The trees sprung from shoots, sprouts, aerial roots etc., are con¬ 
sidered as a class different from those whose offshoots they are. fust 
as the trees themselves are originated in earth and sustained by the 
substances of the earth so also these parasites are born in the trees 
and nourised by the sap of the trees. In the same way the watery 
plants like Avaga (a grassy plant growing in marshy land) Panaga, 
&evata (the aquatic plant Valhsneria), Kalambuya (K.adamba), Kase- 
ruya (Scirpus Kysoor), Kacchabhaniya, Uppala, Pauma, Kumuya, 
Nalina (four varieties of lotus), Subhagasoniya, Pondariya, Sayamtia, 
Kalhara, Kokanada, Tatnarasa (these are all varieties of lotus) etc. are 
born in water and sustained by the substances of water. The same 
process also holds good in the cases of creepers, herbs, gran and so 
on. They are all born from seeds in earth or water and developed by 
consuming earthly or watery substances . 3 

Most of the animals come into existence by the process of genera¬ 
tion ( gabbha-vakkanti , garbha-vyutkranti), but in a few cases we come 
across the process of manifestation (uvavdya) mentioned above and 
that of coagulation {scunmuechctno). The process of manifestation 
holds good in the cases of the inanimate, near-animate, animate- 
immovable, and essentially elementary types of beings. Later on, 
however, this conception was revised to mean creation brought about 
with lightning-like suddenness, without any material basis, evidently 
in other to explain the origin of the gods and the hell-beings. Coagu¬ 
lation or origination by generatio acquivoca pertains to certain beings 
possessed of one to five senses . 3 They grow by assimilating the mate¬ 
rials in their surroundings. Coagulation takes place spontaneously 
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out of existing matter and in open piace. The beings produced 
in this way are generally sexless. There are beings of manifold origin 
and birth that grow on the animate or inanimate bodies of various 
movable or immovable creatures. These beings are fed on the 
humours of different movables and immovables. For example, 
the vermin are generated in filthy substances and in the skin of living 
animals. The same holds good in the cases of different earth-bodied, 
water-bodied, fire-bodied and air-bodied creatures. Most of the five- 
sensed beings, however, come info existence by the process of genera¬ 
tion, i.e. by male-female union. Thus, the acquatic animals of five 
organs of sense, viz. fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, Makaras and Gange- 
tic porpoises, are born in this way. As long as they are young they 
feed on the mothers’ humours, but when they grow older they eat 
plants and also movable and immovable beings. In the same way 
come into existence the quadrupeds, terrestrial animals with five 
organs of sense, viz. solidungular animals, as horses, etc., biungular 
animals, as cows, etc., multiungular animals, as elephants, etc., and 
animals having toes with nails, as lions, etc. As long as they are 
young they feed on their mother's milk, but when they grow older 
they eat plants or movable and immovable beings. Reptiles moving 
on breast are also produced by union. Some of them come out of 
the eggs thus produced while others come out as living young ones. 
As long as they are young, they live on wind, but when they grow 
older, they eat plants or movable and immovable beings. Five-sensed 
animals, walking on their arms, viz. iguanas, ichneumons, porcup¬ 
ines, frogs, chamaleons, etc., and also the birds with membranous 
wings, with feathered wings, with box-shaped wings and with out¬ 
spread wings, are also born and sustained in the same way. As long 
as the birds are young, they are hatched by their mother’s warmth. 1 

Human embryology is discussed in the first part of the Tandulaveya - 
liya which also deals with human anatomy, structure of human body, 
the bodily functions and so on. In scattered passages of the Thana 
we come across the question of age limit in connection with the 
reproductive power of men and women, the question of miscarriage, 
the shape and function of the uterus, the six different ways of joining 
the bones, the six different kinds of the shape of the body and many 
other allied subjects. In the Viyahapamatti we come across the des¬ 
cription of the embryo as the product as well as the cause, the function 
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of the sperm in the womb, the relative contributions of the father 
and mother to the shaping of the body of the offspring, dislocation of 
embryo and kindred topics. The Pannavcma is aiso a valuable treatise 
in which the structure of human body, bodily functions 1 ike breathing 
etc., sexual life, different senses and their materiality, application of 
the inner senses like speech, etc. have been dealt with. In the Suya- 
gada 1 we have significant passage relating to embryology wherein it 
is stated that the first food an embryo takes in tbe womb consists in 
the menstrual blood of the mother together with the sperm of the 
father. The belief in the efficacy of the menstrual blood in the 
development of the embryo, has although been proved wrong with 
the subsequent development of the science of embryology, was once 
shared universally by the ancient naturalists like Aristotle or Pliny. 2 
In the next stage of its development the embryo absorbs the essence 
of the food taken by the mother since it is inextricably connected 
with her by two tubes, one of which is for breathing and the other 
for consuming substances essential for the building up of the body. 
This has been elaborated in the scattered passages of the Thana, 
Viyahapamaiti and Tauditlaveyaliya in which it is stated that the 
flesh, blood and brain come forth from the mother and the bones, 
marrow, hair and nails from the father and that the sperm lives in 
the womb from one to twelve hours. The Suyagada passage in ques¬ 
tion runs as follows: “A man and a woman combine in a cunnus, 
which are produced by their karma and there they deposit their 
humours. Therein are born souls of different men, viz, of those born 
in Karmabhumi oi in Akarmabhumi, or in the minor continents, of 
Aryas and barbarians, as women or men or eunuchs, according to the 
semenand blood of the mother and the other circumstances (contingent 
of their coming to existence). These beings at first feed on the menses 
of the mother and the semen of the father, or both combined into an 
unclean, foul (substance). And afterwards they absorb with a part 
(of their bodies) the essence of whatever food the mothers take. 
Gradually increasing and attaining to the proper dimensions of a 
foetus they come forth from the womb, some as males, some as 
females, some as neuters. As long as they are babies, they suck the 
mother’s milk; but when they grow older, they eat boiled rice or 
gruel or both movable and immovable beings.” 3 

3 IU. 2.21. 
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Wafiber Schiibring on the basis of the Tandulaveyaliya , Pannavana 
and other canonical works has been able to reconstruct the following 
in regards to embryology and anatomy and to the functions of the 
body and sense organs. We are reproducing below the result of his 
researches which will appear highly interesting. The margin of ferti¬ 
lity is 55 years with the women and 75 years with the man. The fruit 
remains in the womb for about 277£ days. It has four stages of deve¬ 
lopment, each of which has been characterised by the names Kalala , 
Abbuya, Pesi and Ghana. “Its weight amounts to 3 Karisa (f Pa/a ) 
in the first month, in the second it gets solid, in the third it rouses 
lust within the mother, in the fourth it makes the limbs swell, in the 
fifth its extremities and its head develop ( pahea pindiyao), in the 
sixth its gall and its blood, in the seventh its veins, muscles, vessels, 
nerves, pores, hairs and nails, and in the eighth the child is complete. 
The sex depends on the preponderance of either sperm or blood, in 
case neither prevails sexlessness will result. A sexless fruit lies in the 
centre of the mother, but a male on the right and a female on the 
left side. Its position and its condition are in accordance with the 
mother.” 1 From the Tandulaveyaliya (35B), we learn that the human 
being has 700 veins. “Starting from the naval 160 each extend up¬ 
wards, downwards into the legs, downwards into the abdomen, and 
horizontally; 25 each contain mucus and gall, 10 contain sperm. 
Furthermore, there are 900 snews 500 muscles, 900 vessels, 9.9 
millions hairpores, not counting the hair of the skull and the beard, 
and 33 million including the latter. Some figures concerning women 
and hermaphrodites slightly differ in giving them 670 and 680 veins 
respectively and 470 and 480 muscles respectively. Moreover, we 
learn that the male is furnished with 5 and the female with 6 inner 
organs ( kodha ) and with the former we find 9 and with the latter 11 
apertures.” 2 From the same text (27b) we find that there are six 
different ways of joining the bones (samghayana), but it is only the 
cheva(tha-}oint which pertains to human beings. The shape of the 
body is also of six kinds. 

As regards the bodily functions, breathing has been divided as 
inward and outward (Malayagiri’s Prajhapanapka 220b). The intervals 
of breathing vary from animal to animal ( Pannavana 7). ‘‘As we 
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learn from ( Viy. 274b) in contrast to Tand. 3 b, the frequency of 
breathing is the same with the embryo as it is with the fully developed 
man; and he will retain this frequency for the whole time of his life 
i.e. 3773 in one muhutta. So then, respiration {Ussasa-nissasa or panu) 
comes to be a time*measure. While the breathing of beings having 
two to five senses was accepted as an established fact (janamo pasdmo), 
it seemed problematic with regard to elemental beings and plants, but 
it is explicitly stated to apply to them as well {Viy. 109a) and more¬ 
over, {Viy. 109b) continues in saying that 'breathing’ embraces all 
possible matter {dawaim)." 1 We have already occasion to refer to 
beings with different kinds of senses and their classification. The 
various manifestations of elements, all plants and such beings fur- 
nished with more senses than one are also listed in the Pannavana in 
which the materiality of the sense-organs is referred to by the term 
dawindiya. We have also another conception called bhavindiya deno¬ 
ting senses in their conditional state, meant for explaningthe faculties 
of speech, etc. 

The Jain botanical, zoological and physiological conceptions are 
not very different from those of other branches of Indian thinking. 
For the sake of comparison some aspects of these sciences as are 
found in the non-Jain sources may be referred to in this connection. 
Caraka and Susruta have classified all the trees and plants into four 
groups : Vanaspati, which produces fruits without producing flower, 
Vanaspatya, which produces flowers as well as fruits, Osadhi, which 
dies after producing the fruits, and Virudha, the stems of which 
scatter all around. To the fourth category also belong Lata (creepers) 
and Gulma (shrubs) or cartaceous plants. Grass {Tfna.) and shrubs 
(Avalana) are included in a separate category by Prasastapada. In 
Gunaratna’s commentary on the Saddarsanasamuccaya the following 
aspects of plant Jife are recorded: infancy, gradual development, 
sleep and waking, response to external stimulus, catching up wounds 
and their healing, assimilation of food in accordance with the nature 
of the soil, diseases and getting out of them. Udayana also saw 
among the plants the facts of life and death, sleep and waking, disease 
and effects of drugs. According) to the Jains, the generated are born 
either in the egg (andaya), or with the chorion {jarayuya) or as living 
young (poyaya). Caraka likewise mentions four kinds of generated 
beings— jar&yuja , born from uterus, e.g. men and quadrupeds; andaja, 
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born from egg, e.g. fish, reptiles and birds; svedaja, born from mois¬ 
ture e.g. worms, flies, mosquitoes, etc.; and udbhijja, born from plant 
body. The boneless ( avasthika) and bloodless beings, the germs, etc. 
belong to the asexual category. Susruta and Nagarjuna who made 
extensive study of the snakes have referred to six kinds of ants, six 
kinds of flies, five kinds of gnats, thirty kinds of scorpion and sixteen 
kinds of spiders. According to Caraka and Susruta the essence of 
food produces semen and blood. The circulation of blood within the 
body is performed by the heart through different types of veins. A 
human body has seven hundred nerve-channels of which fourteen are 
most important. The movement of the body is caused by the winds 
which are of five kinds. The embryo in the womb is caused by the 
sperm of the semen through a series of chemical actions and reactions. 
The body begins to take its shape in the third month and it gets more 
or Jess complete in the fourth month. The major and connecting 
bones, veins, nails and hairs grow in the sixth month. 

Scientific Enquiries: Diseases and Medicines 

The Jain investigations in this field also began with a scientific spirit 
although, as had happened in the case of other sciences, the doctrine 
of Karma ultimately came to take the lead. Thus, for instance, we 
may refer to the legend of Umbaradatta which is found in the Viva- 
gasuya. This man was afflicted with ail kinds of horrible diseases. 
Explaining the cause of his getting afflicted the text says that he was a 
doctor in his previous existence and as a doctor he had prescribed 
meat-diet to a patient, thus causing the killing of numerous living 
creatures. Hence he would be born again in worse incarnations like 
dog, etc., but finally he would be born as a merchant. Here the cause 
of his illness is ascribed to the deeds he performed in his previous life. 

Still, the scientific spirit behind the diagnosis of diseases could not 
completely be stamped out. “As to the causes of diseases Tbdna 446a 
lists the following nine: a sedentary way of living ( accasana ), bad 
food, too much sleep, too little sleep, constipation, anury, marching 
(addhana-gamanri), sitophobia, and addiction to sensual enjoyments 
( indiy’attha-vikovanayd ). The subdivision ( Thana, 265a) into Vaiya,- 
Pirtiya,-and Simbhiya-dhea&es and such in which different factors 
referred to in this connection takes a share, goes back to the all- 
Indian system.” 1 In Caraka, as we have seen above, five kinds of wind 
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(vdyu) have been referred to as the cause of ali bodily movements. 
These are prana which controls the mechanism of respiration and 
vocal chord, apana which controls the digestive faculties, vyana which 
controls the muscular actions, samdna which generates heat in the 
body and uddna which maintains the body in general. The eaten food 
becomes a pulp in the stomach, and by the action of samdna w'ind 
goes to the gall biadder where it is saturated by the acid coming out 
from the gall bladder, and thus becomes the vital fluid which ultimately 
transforms into blood circulated by the heart and purified by the lungs. 
Thus the roots of all diseases are to be sought in the functions of 
wind, gall bladder and heart (respiration, growth of phlegm, etc.). 
These views were entertained by the Jains also. 

Sixteen different diseases are mentioned in the Ay dr a. 1 They are 
boils, leprosy, consumption, sickness, blindness, stiffness, lameness, 
humpbackedness, dropsy, dumbness, apoplexy, eye-disease, trembling, 
crippledness, elephantiasis and diabetes, A similar list in found in 
Vivdgasuya 40b. “Here we come across physicians trying to practise 
their profession in many different ways. In this connection we may 
note that, as Thana All has it, the main subjects of therapeutics are 
the following eight: the science of children’s complaints ( Kumdra- 
bhicca), the science of internal diseases (Kdya-tigiccha), surgery, both 
small and large < Salat and SaUa-hattd), toxicology { Jangoli ), psycho- 
therapeutics ( Bhuya-vijjd ), the science of cautery f Kharalanta) and 
elexirology (Rasayana). They are nearly conform with eight parts of 
the so called Ayurveda.” 2 

Scientific Enquiries: Astronomy 

Jain studies in astronomy and astral physics are recorded mainly in 
the Siira-pannatti and also in the Jambuddha-pannatti. The Canda- 
pannalli, which is counted as the seventh Uvahga and which deals 
with the astronomical theories in terms of the moon, is completely 
identical in all the available manuscripts with the Siira-pannatti. 
Though in its present form the former is embodied in the latter, there 
is reason to believe that originally the Canda-pannalti was a separate 
text which preceded the other one. The Siira-pannatti deals with the 
orbits which the sun traverses during the year, with the rising and 
setting of the sun, with the speed of the course of the sun through 
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each of its ! 84 circuits, with the measure of the shadow at various 
seasons, the connection of the moon with the stellar bodies, with the 
waxing and waning of the moon, with the velocity of different kinds 
of heavenly bodies, and soon. In the Jambuddiva-pannatii, we have 
an astronomical section, the contents of which to some extent corres¬ 
ponds with the Sura-pannatti. Besides, this work deals with the visi¬ 
bility, presence and temperature of the sun, circles of the stars and 
their mutual distances, calculations of year, months and dates, etc. 

The Sura-pannatti is divided into 20 pdhuda-s. It begins with the 
mandates, i.e. narrower and wider circles formed by the tw'o suns 
around Mount Meru according to the seasons. Then it goes on to 
deal with the horizontal way of cither sun through the quarters of 
the compass, their transition from one circle over to the next, the 
distance covered by one sun in a moment, the range illuminated by 
the suns and the moons, the figures formed by their light, the atoms 
of the Mar.dara which are impervious to the light of the sun, the time 
in which the power of the sun’s rays remains constant, the course of 
sun in relation to day, night and other earthly time measures, process 
of the earth’s temperature effected by the sun, and the length of the 
shadow depending on the height and the light of the sun. All these 
have been the subject matter from the first to the ninth pcihuda. In 
the tenth and in most of the following pahudas the moon and the 
stars dominate. This portion was probably the original Car.da-pan- 
natti which contains the list of 28 stars, the duration of their con¬ 
junction with the moon, the moments and portions of day and night 
when the conjunction starts, the relationship of the stars with the 
months, the new-moon the full-moon days, the numbers and shapes 
of individual stars, the stars as guides of the months and as the meas¬ 
ures of the shadow casted on them by the sun, the position of the 
stars in course of the moon, the orbit of the moon, the division of 
time, the conception of yuga, the kinds of the years, the waxing and 
waning of the moon, the circles formed by the movement of the moon, 
the bright and dark halves of the month, the velocity of the moon, 
sun, stars and planets, the altitude of the stars, the innermost, outer¬ 
most, topmost and lowest stars relative to Jambudvlpa, the velocity 
of the stars, their power, their mutual distance, their duration and 
relative number, the fixed stars beyond the human world and so on. 1 

It should be remembered in this connection that although the 
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astronomical studies of the Jains included numerous subjects and 
categories, owing to the material difficulties and lack of technological 
development, the fantastic growth of the speculative and imaginative 
aspects could not be checked. As had happened in the case of other 
sciences, here too the a priori doctrinal principles obscured the limi¬ 
ted scope of scientific postulations, as a result of which the suns and 
moons, the stars and planets, become ultimately powerful deities for 
serving religious purposes. But, in spite of such shortcomings and 
inadequacies, it can safely be asserted that the Jain thinkers at least 
tried to explain in their own way the facts relating to the waxing and 
waning of the moon, the eqninoxes, the relative existence of the suns, 
moons and the known stars, the points of zodiac and other kindred 
subjects. They came to the conclusions that the astronomical events 
take place at fixed and regular intervals of time, that in the beginning 
of the ages the planets remain in the same line, that the stars and 
planets have a uniform linear motion but the uneven distances are 
responsible for the varying rates of their angular motion and that 
there are more than one sun or moon. It is known Co all students of 
Indian history that as a science astronomy had a specialised growth 
in India which took into account even the Greek methods of calcula¬ 
tion. Although its scope was limited owing to the technological 
inadequacies of the ancient and medieval period, its role was glorious. 
Needless to say that the Jain contribution to this branch of knowledge 
was by no means insignificant. 

Scientific Enquiries: Atomism 

We have already the occasion to refer to some aspects of the Indian 
conception of atomism which was enriched mainly by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas and the Jains. The Jains were probably the earliest think¬ 
ers in India to formulate the atomic theory. This theory was formu¬ 
lated in ancient Greece by Demokritos, Empedokles and others. The 
Sanskrit equivalent of the term atom in arm. The word is found in 
the Upanisads without any scientific significance, however. The Jain 
doctrine of atomism may be summarised as follows: The matter or 
Pudgala has certain inalienable features, but in spite of this, the trans¬ 
mutation of the elements like earth, water, fire and air is quite possi¬ 
ble. Each of these elements has a structure, and they arc divisible 
into atoms. The atoms are all of the same kind, but they can give 
rise to the infinite variety of things. Matter produced by the combi¬ 
nation or compound of the atoms are called skandha to which cate- 
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gory ail perceivable objects belong. Our bodies and the objects of 
nature are such compounds of material atoms. Mind, speech and breath 
are also products of matter and hence constituted by the atoms. 1 

In the Tativdrthadhigama Sutra' 1 it is stated that the atom is eternal 
as is the substance of which it is the ultimate particle. There are two 
grades of atoms, smooth (snigdha) and rough (ruksa). One smooth 
atom cannot combine with another of the same grade, but it can 
be combined with a rough one. This, however, does not hold good 
in the case of rough atoms, for they can combine with each other be¬ 
longing to the same grade. The number of the atoms is infinite. Their 
combination is revealed in tjie parindma or transformation into the 
being of an object. Aggregates come about through different processes 
of amalgamation. The aggregates belong to the categories of geometri¬ 
cal and non-geometrical formations. The atoms arc arranged in two 
or in three dimensional order m the circular, orbicular, triangular and 
square formations, but in the case of linear formation they are arran¬ 
ged in a one dimensional order. The formation of aggregates result 
in the substance of a second order, i.e., the material masses called 
dravya. There are eight kinds of combination through which the sub¬ 
stances are shaped. The qualities of touch, smell, taste or colour 
which characterise a material substance are possessed by the atoms 
and their compounds. Sound along with light, heat, shadowy darkness, 
union, disunion, fineness, grossness, shape etc. are produced by acci¬ 
dental modifications of matter and hence constituted by the atoms. 
Since matter is qualitatively indefinite and quantitatively undetermined, 
it may increase or decrease in volume without any addition or loss. 
When it is in subtle state, any number of its particles may occupy 
the space of one gross atom. 

Of other systems of Indian philosophy it is in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
that we come across the theory of atomism in which it is stated that 
all composite objects of the world are formed by the combination of 
atoms. There are nine kinds of substances, namely, earth, water, fire, 
air, ether, time, space, soul and mind. The first five are called physi¬ 
cal elements (pancabhuta) since each of them possesses a specific qua¬ 
lity which can be experienced by an external sense. Of these nine 
substances only earth, water, fire and air can be reduced to material 
atoms. These are eternal and partiess. They can neither be produced 
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nor destroyed. But the compounds made of them are non-eternal. 
The differences between the Jain and the Nyaya-Veisesika viewpoints 
regarding atomism may be summarised as follows: According to the 
Jains, the atoms arc all of the same kind while the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
hold that they are different in kind. The Atomic theory of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas seeks to explain that part of the world which is supposed 
to be non-eternal. The five substances of ether, time, space, mind 
and sou! do not come within the purview of their atomic theory, but 
the Jain scheme is more comprehensive which includes many other 
categories. The Jains also differ from the Nyaya-Vaisesikas on the 
point that all composite objects of the world, formed by the combi¬ 
nation of atoms, must have an intelligent maker. 

Jain Cosmography 

Cosmography as a general plan of the cosmos also comes within 
the purview of philosophy for very practical reasons. The basis of 
Jain cosmographical speculations was not a generally adopted theory. 
Widely different ideas about this problem seem to have been current. 
There are reasons to believe that in this iieid of study, the Jain ideas 
were greatly influenced by the contemporary Brahmanical and Budd¬ 
hist ideas. It should also be pointed out that, apart from what was 
known about the visible world, the detaild knowledge of the structure 
of the universe, was generally believed by the Jains to have been 
reached by contemplation. The main sources of our information on 
this subject are the cosmographic sections of the Thana and Sama- 
vaya, the first and second payas of the Pamavand, the third section of 
the Jivabhigama with the supposed interpolated text Divasagaraparmatti 
which opens with a description of the Jambudvlpa and deals in parti¬ 
cular with the ring continent and oceans, and the Jambuddivapannatti 
which deals with Jambuddtva in general, its enclosure with the gates 
therein, the continent of Bharaha and the remaining continents of 
Jambuddsva and the benches separating them, statistical survey of 
the geographical detailes of Jambuddtva, visibility, presence and tem¬ 
perature of the suns, circles of the stars, and so on. 1 

As we have seen above, according to Jain conception the universe 
is situated in the space which is divided into two parts— Lokdkasa 
and A lokdkasa. The latter is not properly defined in the Jain texts 
but is described as an absolute void impenetrable to anything, mate- 
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rial and spiritual. The Lokakasa is composed of two entities or 
essences called dharma and cidharma, the substrata of motion and 
rest (see above), conceived as the conditions for the presence of all 
existing beings. It is in this Lokakasa that our visible universe takes 
up only a part. According to Vinayavijaya's Lokaprakasa, 1 the uni¬ 
verse looks like a human being standing with feet apart and the arms 
akimbo. In one such conception the said form is figured as a rotating 
spindle which rests on the half of another bigger spindle, 2 or as they 
describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is inverted, and the upper¬ 
most meets at its circumference the middle one. 3 In another such 
conception, the said form is divided into three parts, the upper, 
middle and lower, the lower universe having the shape of a Vetrdsana 
(trapezion pyramid), the middle one that of the upper part of a stand¬ 
ing mrdanga (a kind of tabor) and the upper one that of a mrdanga* 
This has been explained as follows: “Three pyramids with rectangular 
base but with tops chopped off are put one above another, the smaller 
faces of the lower and middle ones and the bigger faces of the upper 
and middle ones touching together.” 5 In the hip or according to 
another scheme, at the vibratory place of the spindle, the disc of the 
earth is placed. Below the earth are the hells and above it are the upper 
regions. 

According to the Jain tradition, the length of the universe varies 
from point to point, but its height and breadth are respectively 14 
and 7 rajjus. The rajju is a linear astrophysical measure which deno¬ 
tes the expanse which the gods traverse in six months, their speed 
being 2,057, 152 yojanas in one movement! The legs of the human¬ 
shaped universe are 7 rajjus, the waist 1 rajju , the upper portion 5 
rajjus and the head 1 rajju, and all these measure constitute 14 rajjus, 
the porposed measure of the height .® The entire area of the universe is 
343 cubic rajjus. 1 The world from the ground level to the hells below 
rests on a layer of hard water, which again rests on a layer of thick 
air and so on, 20,000 yojanas thick. The Svetambara and Digam- 
bara traditions are not, however, same is regarded to the description 
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of the universe, but they are more or iess similar. 

Below the earth-disc are seven lower regions, containing millions 
of hells, one below the other. These are Ratnaprabha, Sarkaraprabha, 
Valukaprabha, Pahkaprabha, Dhumraprabha, Tamahprabha and 
Mahatamahprabha. They arc otherwise called Dharma, Vamsa, Saila, 
Afijana, Arista, Madbavya and Madhavi. Above these seven regions is 
the disc of the earth with its numerous continents in concentric circles 
separated by rings of oceans Above the earth are situated the heavenly 
regions styled Vimanas consisting of twelve kalpas , viz. Saudharma, 
Aisana, Sanatkumara, Mahcndra, Brahmaloka, Lantaka, Mahasukra 
Sahasrara, Anata, Pranata, Arana and Acyuta, the nine graiveyakas, 
i.e., the heavens forming the neck of the human shaped universe, 
and five anuttaras, viz., Vijaya, Vaijayanta Jayanta, Aparajita and 
Sarvarthasiddha. 1 Thus there are 26 heavens placed one above the 
other. Above the highest heaven called Sarvarthasiddha is situated 
Isatpragbhara, the place which is the final resort of all the souls. 4 

Above the seven lower regions containing millions of hells is the 
disc of the earth consisting of seven continents: Jambudvipa, Dhataki, 
Pu?kara, Varunivara, Ksiravara, Ghrtavara and Ksudravara. These 
are surrounded respectively by seven oceans: Lavanoda, Kaloda, 
Puskaroda, Varunyoda, Ksiroda, Ghrtoda and Ksaudroda. It appears 
that originally the Jain authors thought of only seven island conti¬ 
nents, the number being gradually increased by later writers. The 
Tiloyapannatti 3 speaks of 16 inner and 16 outer islands forming 
the earth and each of them has an ocean beyond it. Besides the seven 
island continents mentioned above the following inner islands are 
mentioned in the said work: Nandisvara, Arunavara, Arunabhasa, 
Kundalavara, Sarikhavara, Rucakavara, Bhujagavara, Kusavaraand 
Krauncavara. The last two names are borrowed from the Puranic 
lists. The 16 outer islands are Manahsila, Haritala, Sindura, Syama, 
Ahjahavara, Hihguia, Rupya, Kancanaka, Vajravara, Vaidurya, 
Nagavara, Bhutavara, Yaksavara, Devavara, Ahindravara, and Svay- 
ambhuramapa. In later Jain works more names were added such as 
Aruna, Arunavara, Arunavaravabhasa, Kundala, Kundalavara Kunda- 
lavaravabhasa, Sahkha, Sahkhavara, Sahkhavaravabhasa, Rucaka, 
Rucakavara, Rucakavaravabhasa, Hara, Haravara, Haravaravabhasa, 
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Kanakavali, K ana kavali vara, Kanakavali varava bhasa, Ratnavali, 
Ratnavali vara, Ratnavali varava bhasa, Mukutavali, Mukutavalivara, 
Mukutavaii varava bhasa, Ajina, Ajinavara, Ajinavaravabhasa, Surya, 
Suryavara, Suryavaravabhasa, Deva, Naga, Yaksa, BhQta, Svayam- 
bhuramana and so on. 1 Note, how the number of the island con¬ 
tinents is arbitrarily increased by suffixing the expressions vara and 
varavabhasa. 

The central contient Jambudvipa covers half of the continental 
ring. Its diameter is 100,000 yojanas and its total area 316,227 
yojanas, 3 gavyutas, 128 dharnis and near 14 angulas. It is sur¬ 
rounded by some sort of wall, 8 yojanas in height. At the base it is 
12 yojanas wide and at the pinnaeie it is four. It is built by stone 
slabs, each \ yojana in height, and 506 dhanus in breadth. This 
pillar is made by precious articles. The base is made of diamond, the 
supports of Ris\a, the beams of gold bars, and the bolts of rubies. 
Beyond this pillar, is situated the paradise garden, so large and 
beautiful that only Indra can think of it. The wall has four gates, 
Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayana and Aparajita the first gate being in the east. 
The gates are all square, 8 yojanas in height, width and length respecti¬ 
vely. The eastern gate Vijaya is at the mouth of the river Slta, while 
Jayanta, the western, at the mouth of the Sltoda. Each gate is pro¬ 
tected by a semi-divine being. 

The entire Jambudvipa is divided by six mountains from which are 
created seven unequal divisions or zones. The mountains are called 
Varsaparvata or Kulaparvata, the designating terms being surely 
adopted from the Brahmanical Purapas. The land divisions, thus 
created out of the mountains, are called Varsa or Ksetra. The names 
of the mountains, stretching from south to north, are Himavat, 
Sikharin, Mahahimavat, Rukmin, Nisadha and Nila. The Himavat and 
the Sikharin are made of gold, the Mahahimayat and the Rukmin of 
silver, and Nisadha and Nila of beryle. The breadth and height of 
these mountains are calculated having taken the southernmost zone 
or Varsa as the measuring unit. The measurements are given in 
details in the Jambuddivapammtti and in the Trailokyadxpika. The 
southermost Varsa or zone being the first, the second is its double, 
the third redouble and so on. The height of the Himavat being 100 
Yojanas, that of other mountains should be calculated according to 
the same process. 
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Each mountain range has a number of peaks. The Himavat and 
the Sikharin contain eleven and the rest nine peaks each. Every 
mountain has at its first or eastern summit a temple known as Sidd- 
hayatana or Siddhakuta, and that of the Himavat is 50 Yojanas long, 
50 broad and 35 high, and taking this as the unit of measurement 
the area of other Siddhayatanas can easily be calculated according 
to the process mentioned above. Every mountain has in its middle a 
vast iake and that which lies in the middle of the Himavat is known 
as Pauma or Padma. Its length is 100 Yojanas breadth 500 and depth 
10, the banks made of silver, the surrounding wall, of diamond¬ 
decked stone, and the bottom of gold. In the middle of the lake 
rises up a big lotus, one Yojana in diameter, which is the abode 
of the goddess Sri. Around it there are several lotus rings. 

The Jambudvipa is watered by 14 big rivers. Of these the Gahga, the 
the Sindhu and the Rohita flow from the aforesaid Padma lake on 
mount Himavat, the Rohitamsa and the Harikranta from the Maha- 
padma iake on the Mahahimavat, the Harita and the Sitoda from the 
Tingiccha lake on 'the Nisadha, the Sita and the Nari from the Kesarin 
like on the Nila, the Narakanta and the Rupyakula from theMahapun- 
darlka lake on the Rukmin, and the Suvarijakula, the Rakta and the 
Raktoda from the Pundarlka like on the Sikharin. The courses all the 
rivers are similar. The Jain writers who apparently depended on the 
Puranic conception of Jambudvipa held that it was divided into seven 
Varsas which were Bhurata (not Bharata), Airavata, Haimavata, Hari, 
Hiranyavata. Ramyaka and Videha. Airavata, the central town of which 
is Vidyadhara and which is watered by the Rakta and Raktoda, stands 
next to Bharata, if viewed from the southern corner of the Jambudvipa. 
Haimavata, watered by the Rohita and Rohitamsa, lies to the north 
of Himavat. Its central mountain is called Sabdapati. Hairanyavata, 
the central mountain of which is Maiayavat or Malavanta and which 
is watered by the Suvarnakula and Rupyakula, lies to the south of the 
Sikharin. Harivarsa also contains a mountain called Vikatapati and 
it is watered by the Harita and Harikranta. Likewise in the centre or 
the Ramyaka Varsa is situated the mountain called Gandhapati and 
it is watered by the Narakanta and Nari. The middle most and the 
biggest Varsa is Videha at the centre of which stands Mount Meru or 
Mandara, which has 16 names. To the north of Meru, between the 
Gandhamadana and Maiayavat is the Uttarakuru country and to the 
south, between the Saumanasa and Vidyutprabha is Devakuru. To 
the east of Meru lies Purvavideba and, to the west, Aparavideha. 
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These four divisions contain a number of provinces, each having a 
town, a number of mountains and a few rivers. Bharatavarsa or India 
proper lies to the south of Himavat. 1 

The Unfounded Speculations and their Ethical Considerations 

Thus in the cosmography of the Jains we come across a pronounc¬ 
ed departure from the spirit of scientific enquiry. Also in other cases 
there was infilteration of a priori principles and imaginative specula¬ 
tions, but their scope was limited both in extent and in degree. How¬ 
ever, the fact cannot be denied that there was an intellectual conflict 
among the Jain philosophers themselves regarding the formation of 
specific principles concerning the problems of life and universe. This 
conflit was between objective enquiries on the one hand and fanciful 
imaginative contemplation on the other, and eventually it was the 
latter that came to dominate the entire field. In fact there was origi¬ 
nally no difference between science and metaphysics in Jainism, but 
the latter ultimately emerged out as a speculative philosophy and set 
itself to the impossible task of prying into the transcendental beings 
above and behind the physical universe. It pretended to judge the 
reality of things by a standard, the very existence of which was not 
proved. 

The departure from the field of objective enquiries to that of pure 
imagination was facilitated by the introduction of numerous divine 
and semi-divine beings and the doctrine of Karma. In all probability 
these two factors were co-existent with Jainism since its very incep¬ 
tion, but at the initial stages of its development their scope was 
limited. The inclusion of a number of divine beings within the frame¬ 
work of a basically a theistic religion like Jainism has been explained 
in the second chapter. It was due to an unavoidable historical process. 
Originally they were the suppressed non-Vedic deities whose cults 
were naturally revived due to the anti-Vedic bias of early Jainism. 
In course of time they were multiplied, given a variety of names and 
epithets and also suitable areas in the cosmos to live in. They did 
not, however, create any serious problem in regard to the question 
of atheism, because they were no more than idealised human beings, 
intended to serve some ethical purpose. They were neither omniscient 
nor omnipotent. A great god was as subject to Karma as an earth¬ 
worm. Evil deeds wouid ultimately cause his fall from the world of 
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gods, ultimately to become an animal. The insect could, by good 
deeds in successive births, be reborn to human and then to divine 
estate, though even that did not free him from the power of his 
further Karma , 

Thus more significant is the doctrine of Karma which ultimately 
has become the driving force of Jainism. Every beings of this vast 
universe is guided by its own Karma. The heavenly bodies, and even 
the gods, are not exceptions. Owing to the inclinations generated by 
its past Karma, a Jiva comes to inhabit different bodies successively. 
Trees, plants and animals come into existence owing to the Karma 
or actions of their previous lives. The same also holds good in the 
case of human beings. Every event of the life of an individual is due 
to the Karma of his previous life. Birth and death, pleasure and pain, 
disease and suffering, everything is dependent on this peculiar concept 
of Karma. Because of good or evil Karma a living creature would be 
reborn into any species, particularly suited to and measured by the 
action, from the vilest insect to a god. This emphasis on the doctrine 
of Karma was certainly due to the corresponding emphasis on the 
ethical values. These values were so strongly upheld by the Jains 
that Papa (vice) and Punya (virtue) became two important categories 
of the nine fundamental truths of Jainism (navatattva). The concep¬ 
tion of Karma is, however, older than Jainism itself. Its origin may 
even be traced to the growth of agricultural societies. Its basis lay in 
the maxim; As you sow, so shall you reap “Karma therefore was a 
religious extension of an elementary concept of abstract value, inde¬ 
pendent of the individual, caste, or tribe. It could grow and ripen 
like a seed planted in the previous season, or mature like a debt, 
while it never failed to pay in exact proportion. It can be seen how 
this would appeal to peasants and traders, even to (he Sudra who 
might thus aspire to be a reborn king.’' 1 

The Nine Fundamentals and the Doctrine of Karma 

Before dealing with the Jain doctrine of Karma it is necessary to 
have a fair idea about the nine fundamentals on which the entire 
Jain philosophy, evidently in its sophisticated form, rests. 2 These 
fundamentals are closely connected with the Jain conception of 
Karma. The doctrine of Karma , as we shall see in the concluding 

1 Kosambi, IS1H, p. X 59- 
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part of this work, is common to most of the philosophical systems of 
India. This a priori doctrine has been universally accepted in Indian 
thought. But to the Jains it has a special significance. It is the key 
to the understanding of ali the unexplained facts of life and universe. 
Ordinarily Karma means human action and is usually conceived by 
the Indian philosophers as ieading to the good or bad results in this 
life or in another which the performer of the action is to enjoy or 
suffer. But in Jainism Karma is conceived as something essentially 
material which gets attached to the soul just as dust gets attached to 
the cloth. Hence the highest goal of the Jains is to get rid of all old 
Karma and to stop the influx of any new one. 

Jiva and Ajiva: The nine fundamentals of the Jain doctrines are 
Jiva, Ajiva, Punya, Papa, Asrava, Samvara, Bandha, Nirjara and 
Moksa. We have already occasion to deal with the categories of Jiva 
and Ajiva. Karma is the link between the Jiva and its empiric outfit, 
the body. Karma by its association with the Jiva soils its nature and 
this consequent lapse of the Jiva from its pure state is called 
bondage. Not to speak of the animals and plants, the Jains think 
that everything of the world—even the four elements—are bodies of 
the soul and hence can be obscured by the defilement of Karma. The 
Jains make a distinction between two states of matter or pudgala 
into subtle and gross. Things perceived consists of gross matter while 
the subtle matter is super-sensuous. It is this subtle matter that gets 
transformed into different kinds of Karma. One of the Ajiva cate¬ 
gories thus produces Karma which by its influx causes defilement of 
the Jiva. “The defilement of the souls takes place in the following 
way. Subtie matter ready to be transformed into Karma pours into 
the soul (i.e. Jiva); this is called influx (asrava). In the usual state of 
things a soul harbours passion (Kasaya) which acts like a viscous 
substance and retain the subtle matter coming into contact with the 
soul; the subtle matter thus caught by the soul enters, as it were, 
into a chemical combination with it; this is called binding ( bandha ) of 
Karma- matter. The subtle matter ‘bound’ or amalgamated by the 
soul is transformed into eight kinds of Karma , and form a kind of 
subtle body (Kdrmana-sarlra) which clings to the soul in all its migra¬ 
tions and future births and determines the individual state and lot 
of that particular soul...Now, when a particular Karma has produced 
its effect in the way described, it is discharged or purged from the 
soul. This process of ‘purging off’ is called nirjara. When this 
process goes on without interruption. Karma- matter will, in the end. 
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be discharged from the soul, and the latter now freed from the weight 
which had kept it down before the time of its liberation (for matter 
is heavy and Karma is material,), goes up in a straight line to the top 
of the universe where the liberated souls dwell.” 1 

Puny a and Papa: This conception of Karma follows directly from 
Jain ethics. Meritorious actions are needed for extinguishing the 
existing Karma and to stop its further influx. Abstinence from sinful 
acts also helps this process. The two fundamentals of Punya and 
Papa are concerned with these acts. We have already referred to the 
nine kinds of Punya and eighteen kinds of Papa.' 2 There are forty- 
two ways in which the reward of Punya can be reaped. Birth as a 
human being is itself a reward of merit. The higher reward one 
obtains when he is born of a high family. Beauty, vigour, strength, 
happiness, etc. are different forms of rewards. More important re¬ 
wards consist in having birth in different categories of gods, but the 
highest reward which a man can seek is that which leads him to 
become a Tirthamkara. Likewise there are eighty-four consequences 
of sins. It has evil effects on knowledge, intellect, sight, slumber 
and so on. It effects the beings to be born in the next incarnation in 
many ways. It also results in personal ugliness of many kinds, in the 
loss of bodily strength and in various deformities in the human body. 
Certain sins condemn the soul that commits them to be born in the 
next life in the class of degraded species. Other sins prevent the soul 
from acquiring the full number of powers and senses that belong to 
the class in which it is born. 

The actions of mind, speech and body continually produce certain 
subtle Karma matters which pour themselves into the JIva and stick 
there by coming into contact with its passions. These passions are 
collectively called Kasaya. They act like viscous substances in retain¬ 
ing the inpouring Karma matter. They consist of four sins—anger, 
conceit, intrigue and greed ( Krodha , Mana , Maya and Lobha). Each of 
these four sins is taken into account fiom four viewpoints— Ananlanu- 
bandlu (when the sin is cherished throughout the whole life), Apratya- 
khyana (when it is cherished for a year), Pratyakhyana (when it is 
cherished only for four months) and Sanjvalana (when it is cherished 
for a while). Besides these sixteen categories of Kasaya there are nine 
others making a total of twenty-five. These are laughter ( hdsya ), 

’Jocobi in ERE, VII, pp. 168-69. 
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pleasure {rati), disgust (arati), fear (bhaya), grief (soka) and four 
other minor faults. Such moods as laughing, pleasure, fear, grief and 
loathing do not, however, count among the chief passions and are 
called nokasaya for that reason. Sexual consciousness as man or 
woman or neuter has also been referred to in this connection. The 
Kasayas result in tying men to the cycle of rebirth. They cannot be 
removed except by a control of the senses. Their motives are said to 
be space, object and body. They depend on impressions made by all 
colours, different kinds of taste and smell, and the four sensations— 
warm, cold, soft and rough —and these they have in common with 
the central offences and all other sins. 1 

In Hemachandra’s Yogascistra 2 certain rules of moral behaviour 
are recorded under the caritra, or cessation from doing all that is 
evii, in which we have an interpretation of the celebrated five vows. 
Certain external rules of conduct are also included in this category— 
iryya (precaution while walking to prevent oneself from treading on 
insects, etc.), bhasa (to talk pleasantly), isana (to beg alms in proper 
monastic manner), danasamiti (.inspection of seats to avoid trans¬ 
gressions), ulsargasamiti (careful movement of the body), manogupti 
(to remove all false thoughts), vdggupti (absolute silence), kayagupli 
(steadiness of the body), etc. 3 Duties for householders are digvirati (to 
desist from injuring living beings), bhogapabhogamana (to desist from 
drinking liquors, etc.), anarthadanda consisting of apadhyana, papopa- 
desa, hirnsopakaridana (desisting from evil, injurious and violent acts 
directly and indirectly) praniadacararia (desisting from excitement), 
and siksapadavrata consisting of sdmayikavrata (to treat all beings 
equally), desavakasikavrata, posadhavrata (different kinds of restric¬ 
tions) and alithisamvibhagavrata (to make gifts to guests). No kind of 
asceticism {tapas) can be of any good until the mind is purified. 
When a man learns to look upon all beings with equality (samatva) 
he can conquer raga and dvesa. In order to effect this equality he 
should have to think the transitoriness ( anityata ) of all things. He 
should think that even the gods are subject to death. The world is 
full of misery and men arc differentiated from one another by the 
Karma they acquire individually. He should think that the practice of 

1 Thc effects of the Kaj&yas are given in details in Dasav. VI] 1, 37-39; cf. Suya, 
I, 1, 4, tiff. ; I, 2, 2, 29; I, 9, 11. They are also recorded in the scattered passages 
of other Arigas. 

•Ed. Windisch in ZDMG, 1874. 
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the ten virtues of self-control (samyama) truthfulness isuntta), purity 
(sauca), chastity (brahma), greediessness (akincanatd), asceticism 
(tapas), forbearance (ksdnti), mildness (mardava), sincerity (rjutd) and 
emancipation (mukli) can alone help in the achievement of the highest 
goal. 

Asrava: All kinds of Jivas, as we have seen above, have to suffer 
the worldly experiences in diverse spheres of life on account of the 
Karma they acquire individually. We have also seen that Karma is 
the transformation of subtle matter. It is constituted by certain sorts 
of infra-atomic particles of matter. The influx of these Karma parti¬ 
cles into the soul is called Asrava in Jainism. Just as water flows into 
a boat through a hole in it, so also the Asravas represent the channels 
or modes through which the Karmas enter the soul. 

Asrava is broadly classified into bhavdsrava and karmasrava, the 
former denoting thought-activities through which the Karma particles 
enter the soul, and the latter, their actual entrance. The bhavasravas 
are generally of five kinds, namely delusion (mithyatva), want of 
control ( avirati ) inadvertence ( pramada ), activities of body, mind 
and speech (yoga) and passions (kasayas). Each of these categories 
has further been subdivided. Thus mithyatva is of five kinds, viz., 
ekanta or false belief unknowingly accepted and uncritically followed, 
viparita or uncertainty in the nature of truth, vinaya or retention of 
a belief knowing it to be false, samsaya or doubt and ajharta or 
ignorance. Avirati also is of five kinds— himsa or violence, anrta or 
falsehood, caurya or stealing, abrahma or incontinence and parigrahd- 
kahksd or desire to possess things of other persons. Likewise pramada 
is of five kinds— vikatha or bad conversation, kasaya or passions, 
indriya or sensuality, nidrd or sleep and raga or attachment. The 
subdivisions of yoga and kasaya we have enumerated above. 1 

Just as the bhavasravas are concerned with the internal aspects, so 
also the dravyasravas are concerned with the externals. Both of these 
make room for karmasrava, i.e., actual entrance of the Karma matter 
into the Jiva. The actual influx of Karma affects the soul in eight 
ways in accordance with which it is divided into eight kinds, namely 
jhanavaranlya, darsanavaramya , vedaniya, mohaniya, ayu, nama, gotra 
and antardya. The influxes take place only as a result of the bhavd¬ 
srava or the reprehensible thought activities, or changes ( paripama ) of 
the Jiva. There are forty-two ways through which the said process 
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works out. Of these, seventeen are major which consist of five 
indriyas, four kasayas, five avratas and three yogas. The easiest way 
for Karma to enter is through the five senses of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and touch. Then come the activities of the four passions or 
kasayas, namely, anger, conceit, deceit and avarice. Again, through 
not taking the five great vows evil Karma may flow in five ways 
{panca-avratas). Lastly, Karma will also flow into any soul which 
allows mind, speech and body to become entangled with material 
objects. Besides these seventeen major ways, there are twenty-five 
minor ways by which Karma is acquired. 

Samvara: The way in which the influx of Karma can be checked is 
called Samvara , “As a large tank, when its supply of water has been 
stopped, gradually dries up by the consumption of water and by 
evaporation, so the Karma of a monk, which he acquired in millions 
of births, is annihilated by austerities, if there is no influx of bad 
Karma” 1 The ideal of liberation can thus be realised only by the 
stoppage and shedding of Kanna. Samvara is that which stops. By 
it the channels through which Karma finds entrance into the soul can 
be blocked. Corresponding to the two modes of influx of Karinas 
( bhavasrava and dravyasrava) are two kinds of control, opposing this 
influx, and they are respectively called bhavasamvara and dravyasam- 
vara , 3 To the former category belong (1) the five vows, (2) the 
samitis consisting of the avoidance of the killing of the insects (irya), 
gentle and holy talk ( bhasd ), receiving proper alms (esapa) etc., (3) 
guptis or restraints of body, speech and mind (4) dharmas consisting 
of the ten virtues, (5) amipreksd consisting of meditations of various 
forms, (6) parisahajaya consisting of conquering ail kinds of external 
conditions and (7) caritra or right conduct. The total number of all 
these restraints is fifty-seven. Besides the three kinds of samiti men¬ 
tioned above we have two more belonging to this category— adananik- 
sepana (careful use of material objects) and partithdpana (careful 
disposal of the extras). Parisaha is of twenty-two kinds which demand 
endurance of hunger, thirst, heat, cold, lack of garments, and so on. 
We have already referred to the ten virtues consisting of self-control, 
truthfulness, purity, chastity, greedlessness, asceticism, forbearance, 
mildness, sincerity and spirit of liberation. Caritra is of five kinds— 
to give up evil conduct ( samayika), to believe in repentance (chedopas- 

1 SBE , XLV, p- 174. 
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thapana ), to practise non-violence and other virtues { pariharavisuddha ) 
to control passions (. suksmasamparydya ) and to follow the five rules 
of conduct ( yathdkhyata ). The Jain texts are not unanimous in the 
interpretation of all these. There are twelve kinds of Anupreksa or 
Bhavana, i.e., meditation— anitya (all things are transient), asarana 
(there is no shelter for anyone), samsara (the cycle of rebirth), ekatva 
(every one is unaccompanied), anyatva (reality of the soul as separate 
from the body), asauca (the body should be despised), asrava (think¬ 
ing about the evil influence of passions), samara (reflecting on the 
way to stop the influx of Karma), nirjara (thinking about performing 
austerities), ioka (thinking about the universe), bodhi (belief in the 
possibility of getting belter) and dharma (belief in the truth of the 
creed). 1 

Bandha : The seventh principle of the Jain philosophy deals with 
the bondage of the soul to Karma. It is what binds the soul to the 
body. It is caused by the union of the soul with pudgala. There are 
four ways in which such bondage takes place. These ways have been 
classified according to their nature (prakrti), duration (sthiii), intensity 
(anubhaga) and mass (pradesa). The states of thought which condition 
the accumulation of Karma are called bhavabandha and the actual 
bondage of the soul is technically called dravyabandha. It is on account 
of the former that the actual connection between Karma and the Jiva 
takes place/ The real connection of the Karma with the Jiva is 
like the sticking of the dust on an oily cloth. If oil is spilled on a 
cloth, dust will easily adhere. The cloth represents the Jiva, the oil 
the passions, transgressions and activities (Kasdya, Pramada, Avrata, 
Yoga), and the dust, the pudgala. Thus bandha is caused by wrong 
belief ( mithyadarsana ), non-renunciation (avirati), carelessness (pra¬ 
mada), passions (kasaya) and vibrations set up in the soul through 
mind, body and speech (yoga). 3 

Nirjara: It is the purging off of the Karmas, and of two kinds 
bhdva and dravya, the former meaning the change in the soul by 
virtue of which the Karma particles are destroyed, and the latter, the 
actual destruction of the Karma particles either by the reaping of 
their effects or by penances before their time of fruition, called 
savipdka and avipaka Nirjaras respectively. 4 One of the chief ways 

*cf SEE. XLV, pp. 9ST, 130ST, 186, 276ST.. 330. 
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of annihilating the Karma is the practice of austerities which are of 
two kinds—exterior ( bahya ) and interior ( abhyaniara ). There are six 
exterior austerities— anaiana (to take a vow to fast), unodari (partial 
fasting, i.e. to take food a mouthful less every day, thus gradually 
decreasing the quantity), vfttisanksepa (limiting the food that one eats), 
rasatyaga (abstinence from taking tasteful food), kdyakle'sa (physical 
suffering) and samlinata (avoidance of temptation by control). Like¬ 
wise the interior austerities are pray ascii ta (penance), vinaya (reve¬ 
rence), vaiyavacca (service to others), svddhydya (study), dhyana (medi¬ 
tation) and ulsargu (absolute indifference to the body and its needs). 
These austerities remind us of the Gunaslhanas, to be treated in a 
subsequent section. 

Moksa: When the Jlva is freed from the all bondage to Karma and 
has passed for ever beyond the possibility of rebirth, it is said to 
have attained Moksa or liberation. This is the last of the nine Jain 
fundamentals. It is the state of pure happiness ( anantasukha ), pure 
and infinite knowledge ( anantajnana ) and infinite perception ( arianta- 
darsana)} It is the state of freedom from action and desire, of utter 
and absolute quiescence, of rest that knows no change or ending and 
of peace which is passionless and ineffable. Every Jiva has the 
potentialities of liberation, but the state is achieved by faith, know¬ 
ledge and conduct. 3 “The liberated is not long or small...nor black, 
nor blue, nor bitter, nor pungent, neither cold nor hot...without body, 
without rebirth., he perceives, he knows, but there is no analogy 
(whereby we can know the nature of the liberated soul); its essence is 
without form; there is no condition of the unconditioned." 3 Though 
the Karma of man is constantly determining him in various ways, yet 
there is in him infinite capacity or power for right action (ananiavirya). 
It is thus by an exercise of this power that man can overcome all 
Karma and become finally liberated. Liberation is an eternal upward 
movement (nityo rdh vagam art a m mukti). 

A being who has attained Moksa is called a Siddha or perfected 
one, and oniy a human being can directly be a Siddha. A Siddha is a 
being without caste, unall'ected by smell, without the sense of taste, 
without feeling, without form, without hunger, without pain, without 
sorrow, without joy, without birth, without old age, without death, 
without body, without Karma, enjoying an endless and unbroken calm. 

i PTSMS, 28. 
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According to the TattvarthadhigamaSiddha souls are oi five kinds: 
(l) The Tirthamkaras or the liberated who preached Jainism in the 
embodied condition; (2) The Arhals or the perfect souls w ho await the 
attainment of moksa after shedding the Kdrmanasarira; the Acaryas, or 
heads of ascetic groups; (4) the Vpddhyayas, or teaching saints; and 
(5) Sadhus, a class which includes the rest.* 

Classification of Karma and the Gunasthanas 

We have thus seen that the doctrine of Karma was the basic driving 
force behind the nine or seven fundamentals of Jain teachings. We 
have already the occasion to deal with the different aspects of the Jain 
doctrine of Karma. In the present section we like to give a brief sum¬ 
mary of what we have been able to derive from the preceding discus¬ 
sions regarding the nature and function of the very important concept 
of Karma which has characterised the Jain system as a whole. 

Karma has four sources, as we have seen above. It springs from 
(1) Avirati or attachment to worldly pleasures, (2) Kasaya or passions 
in the forms of anger, pride, deceit and greed, (3) Yoga or the employ¬ 
ment of body, mind and speech to material and sensual things and 
(4) Mithyatva or false belief. There are eight kinds Karma which the 
Jains classify broadly under two groups— Ghdtin and Aghatin. Bach of 
the groups are further subdivided into four categories. To the former 
belong Jhdnavaraniya , Darsanavaraniya, Mohaniya and Anatraya while 
to the latter Vedaniya, Ayu, Nama and Golra. Besides there are three 
tenses— Satta, Bandha and Udaya— and two types — Nikucila and 
Sithila —of Karma. 

Jhanavaramya hides all aspects of knowledge from us- It is concer¬ 
ned with the five well known sources of Jain knowledge— Mali. Sruti, 
Avadhi Manahparyaya and Kerala. That which hinders Matt prevents 
our making the right use of conscience and intellect. It is subdivided 
into utpatiki which hinders the power of spontaneous thought, vain - 
ayaki which prevents our getting what is known as inherited knowledge, 
pdrinamiki which obstructs our having knowledge from experience, 
and Kamiki which impedes our obtaining any intellectual stimulus. 
That which hinders Sruti prevents us from getting any knowledge from 
scripture. Likewise those hindering Manahparyaya, Avadhi and Kerala 
never aliow us to know what is passing in the minds of others, what 
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is happening at a distance and what is the right way of attaining libera¬ 
tion. Apart from these five obstructions which cover up the sources 
of knowledge, there are Mati-ajhana and Sruti-ajnana, occuring from 
misuse of intellect and misunderstanding of scriptures, and also 
Vibhanga-jhana which falsify all spiritual insight. Darsanavaraniya 
prevents our beholding the faith, Vedaniya causes us to experience the 
pleasure of happiness and pains of misery, and Mohanlya generates 
worldly attachments and passions. Each of these has several subdivi¬ 
sions. 

Of the Karmas belonging to the Aghatin group, Ayu determines 
the length of time which a Jiva must spend in the form with which his 
Karma has endowed him. It is subdivided into Deva, Manusya, Tiryak 
and Naraka, each concerning respectively with gods, human beings, 
animals and hell-beings. The conditions by which these beings are 
governed are collectively known as Kama. Their country, caste etc., 
determining the specific conditions are likewise known as Gotra. Indi¬ 
vidual differences are due to antaraya. The Karma accumulated in past 
life is called Sattd ; that which is being accumulated in the present life 
is named Bandha ; and that which wilt concern the future life is Udaya. 
The Karma which has already been stored up is known as Nikacita, 
and that, the influx of which may be evaded, is called Sithila. 

There are fourteen steps to liberation from Karma. These steps 
are known as the Gunasthdnas and conceived like a ladder by which 
a Jiva may mount to Liberation. The first is known as mithyatva on 
which the Jiva is completely under the influence of Karma, knowing 
nothing about what is real and what is false. The second step is known 
as svasvasadana climbing on which a Jiva begins to distinguish a little 
between what is real and what is false. But this sense of distinction 
does not produce any standing effect in him. On the third step which 
is known as misra he is still in the uncertain condition, still tormented 
by hopes and doubts. This disbalance, however, ceases to continue 
when he reaches the fourth step which is known as aviratisamyagdrsti. 
He feels the urge within himself to control anger, pride and greed, but 
he cannot free himseif completely from their influence. From the fifth 
step, known as desavirati, a qualitative change takes place. The Jiva 
now realizes the great importance of conduct and becomes mentally 
prepared to follow the twelve prescribed vows of right conduct. At 
this stage, too, anger, deceit, pride and greed are not completely 
controlled. On the sixth step of the ladder, which is known as pramalta, 
slight passions are controlled but negligences remain. At the seventh 
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stage, known as apramatta, anger is practically controlled but pride, 
deceit and greed remain in a slight degree. The process continues at 
the next higher stage known as apunakarana in which pride is control¬ 
led and the fetters of Karma tends to become loose. The ninth step is 
known as aniyatibadra. At this stage deceit disappears while greed 
persists until the Jiva reaches the tenth step which is known as suksma- 
samparyaya. But complete annihilation of greed requires two more 
stages—z ipasanlamoha and kslnamoha— after which the Jiva becomes 
entirely free from all Kasayas. The last two stages are known respec¬ 
tively as sayogikerali and ayogikevaii through which all karma is 
purged away. 

A Review of ihe Jain Metaphysics 

In view of what we have seen above in the preceding sections it 
appears that Jainism in its sophisticated stage represents a curious 
blend of scientific notions and ethico religious ideals. Rather, we 
may say that in its earlier stages Jainism wanted to base itself on 
physical sciences, but its later exponents developed numerous abstrac¬ 
tions on the basis of a priori principles. It offers us an empirical 
classification of things in the universe. Its scheme of the universe is 
said to be based on logic and experience. In its metaphysics. Jainism 
reveals a sense of realism. In logic, it takes its stand on the relativity 
of knowledge. Jainism does not take up the question of origins. It 
also repudiates the theory of an extra-cosmic God as the creator or 
intelligent cause of the world. 

The Jain metaphysics is practically an inextricable admixture of 
science and ethico-religious principles. The whole universe of being, 
as we have seen above, is traced to the two everlasting, uncreated, 
co-existing but independent categories of Jiva and Ajiva. A Jiva is 
whatever is living, whatever is not mechanical. It is a concrete 
unity, a compound substance, a combination of materiality, know¬ 
ledge and consciousness. The difference between the Jiva and 
the Ajiva is not like that between spirit and matter or soul and 
matter or consciousness and matter. Rather, both of these aspects 
are combined in the Jiva. The Ajiva is that which is devoid of three 
kinds of consciousness. It is an object which can be touched, tasted, 
seen and smelt. It consists of motion, rest, space, time and matter. 
Space, motion and rest are the necessary conditions for the subsis¬ 
tence of all things. Space affords them room to subsist, motion and 
rest make it possible for them to move or to be moved. The succes- 
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sive movements of the world are strung on time which is a process 
of persistence, an enduring from the past to the present. It is some¬ 
times regarded as a quasi-substance. Matter is conceived in terms of 
the four well known elements viz. earth, water, fire and air and their 
ultimate constituents are said to be atomic. The atoms are conceived 
as viscous or dry: when one is viscous and the other dry, or when 
the two have different degrees of viscosity and dryness, combination 
of them takes place and such compounds combine with others. 

Anything which has origin, existence and destruction is a substance. 
A substance ( dravya ) is possessed of some unchanging essential 
characters (gunas) and changing modes (paryayas). Substance and 
quality are inseparable. Qualities (existence, enjoyability, substan¬ 
tiveness, knowability, specific characters and capability of possessing 
forms) adhere in substances and they cannot exist by themselves. 
Experience shows that in ail changes there are three elements: 

(1) that some collocation of qualities appear to remain unchanged; 

(2) that some new qualities are generated; and (3) that some old 
qualities are destroyed. The permanent unit is called dhrQva, the 
accession of new qualities utpada and the loss of some old qualities 
vyaya. The nature of a thing in thus neither the absolutely unchange¬ 
able, nor the momentary changing qualities or existences, but involves 
them both. That is why Jainism holds that nothing can be affirmed 
absolutely, as all affirmations are true only under certain conditions 
and limitations. 

A dravya, by which we generally understand substance, is that 
which is capable of becoming this or that. The different senses of the 
word dravya are but different ways of conveying the aforesaid idea. 
In Jainism the word dravya is used diffesently. The Tattvarthasutra 1 
divides the niksepas into dravya, nama hhdva, sthapana, etc., the nayas 
into dravyarthika and paryaydrthika, and so on. The Bhagavaiisutra 2 
speaks of aspects like dravya, ksetra, kala, bhava, etc. In other places 
we come across such expressions as dravyakarma, dravydearya, etc. 
In all the cases, however, notwithstanding their functional significance, 
the term conveys the idea of its capability to become this or that. In 
Jain metaphysics the word dravya is normally used in the sense of 
the basic types of entities found in the universe. For example, Jiva, 
Pudgala, etc. are six dravyas. Jn Vaisesika philosophy 3 the word 
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dravya stands for the substratum of qualities and actions ’ Thus earth, 
etc. are nine dravyas according to this system. In this very sense the 
old Agamas like the Uttarddhyana 1 put forward the Jain thesis on six 
dravyas. The word dravya is variously interpretated in Patafijali’s 
Mahabhasya. According to one of these interpretations a dravya is 
defined as that whose basic character remains unimpared even in the 
midst of the emergence of newer and newer qualities. This interpre¬ 
tation is particularly suited to the Jain line of thought. 

The term paryaya denoting changing modes in Jainism is also very 
old. But the technical meaning attributed to this word in Jain 
philosophy is to be found in no other system. The properties, pecu¬ 
liarities and states of a substance which originate and perish, undergo 
changes, are called paryayas. Hemacandra has used the word paryaya 
in the sense of all the properties like qualities, actions, etc. of a 
substance of dravya. In the Jain texts both the words guna and paryaya 
are used sometimes in identical and sometimes in different meaning. 
Kundakunda, Umasvati and Pujyapada believe that the two words 
have clearly distinct meanings, while Akalanka maintains that there 
is an identity as weii as distinction between the meanings of the words 
guna and paryaya , a position followed by Amrtacandra as also by 
Siddhasena in his commentary on the Tattvarthabhasya . Haribhadra 
too accepted the thesis of identity of meaning between the words 
guna and paryaya. It appears that in the earlier Jain works the two 
words were used indiscriminately, but the latter writers wanted to make 
their positions clear and started a discussion as. to whether the two 
words were identical or different in meaning and defended their own 
standpoints on the question. 

Likewise the Jain writers debated on the question as to whether 
guna and paryaya on the one hand and dravya on the other are 
identical with or different from one another. The systems like Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika etc. are of the view that the qualities of a substance are 
different from the substance itself while systems like the Samkhya, 
Vedanta, etc. are in favour of their identity. The Jains maintain the 
relation of identity-cum-difference between dravya and paryaya or 
guna. They hold that substance and quality are inseparable, and as 
such the latter cannot exist in itself. Here the relation is of pure 
identity, but there is also an element of difference in the nature of a 
substance, in its acquiring new qualities, leaving the old ones and 
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maintaining some permanent qualities. There are two kinds of charac¬ 
ters found in every substance, essentia! and accidental. The essential 
characters of a substance remain in the substance as long as the 
substance remains, and it is through the accidental characters that a 
substance undergoes change or modification. 

The Jain metaphysics, as we have remarked many times, during the 
course of its growth, has been inextricably blended with ethico- 
religious principles. In accordance with the principles mentioned 
above, the Jiva is conceived as a substance whose essential chracter 
is consciousness and accidental characters are desire, volition, pleasure 
and pain which undergo change and modification. Jain metaphysics 
eventually came to explain how transcendental bondage and release 
take place, how the doer of an action enjoys the fruits of his action, 
how performance of meritorious acts and resort to religious practices 
lead to transcendental release, and so on. Karma in Jainism is of 
material nature ( paudgalika ), matter in a subtle form capable of filling 
all cosmic space. It is the link of union between Jiva and Ajtva. The 
cause of the soul’s embodiment is the presence in it of Karmic matter. 
This matter acts in eight different ways, and is accordingly divided 
into eight classes as we have already noticed. It is this that spoils the 
natural qualities of the soul, knowledge and intuition. Subtle matter 
ready to be transformed into Karma pours into the soul. As each 
particular Karma is caused by some act, good, bad or indifferent, so 
it in its turn produces certain painful or pleasant consequences. 
According as good or bad Karma matter sticks to the soul it gets 
itself coloured. The production, fruition and destruction of Karma 
together with Jiva and Ajiva are the principles or tattavas in Jainism. 
The influx of Karma particles into the soul ( asarava ) can be checked 
(samvcru), discharged and purged off ( nirjara ) from the the soul. But 
while some Karma matter is being purged off, other Karma matter 
continues to pour in. The simultaneous purging and binding proces¬ 
ses force the soul to continue its mundane cycle of existence, transmi¬ 
gration and rebirth. By proper efforts, however. Karma may be 
prevented from taking effect. When the stored Karma is completely 
purged off and its further accumulation is strongly checked, the 
attainment of liberation takes place. If deliverance is to be achieved, 
certain moral codes are to be followed to bring about the reforma¬ 
tion of man’s nature and prevent the formation of new Karma, This 
requires faith in the Jina, knowledge of his doctrine and right 
conduct. 
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Theory of Knowledge 

Jainism admits five kinds of knowledge: (1) Mali or ordinary congi- 
tion obtained by means of sense-perception; (2) Sruti or testimony 
derived from scriptures, teachings, etc,; (3) Avadhi or knowledge by 
clairvoyance; (4) Manahparyaya or telepathic knowledge of other's 
minds; and (5) Kevala or perfect knowledge which is independent of 
senses. Such a classification is evedentiy due to dogmatic influence. 
The fourth and fifth kinds are characterised as pratyaksa or direct 
knowledge which cannot be wrong, w'hile the first two or three are 
paroksa or indirect knowledge and hence liable to error. We have 
already noticed that the earlier Jain conception of paroksa and 
pratyaksa was just the reverse of the traditional Indian conception. 
The two manifestations of consciousness are perception ( darsana ) and 
intelligence ( jhdna ). In the former we have simple apprehension, 
perception of the generalities ( samanya ) of things, while in the latter 
we have conceptual knowledge. In this case relation between know¬ 
ledge and object of knowledge is very intimate. The Jains believe that 
external objects exist and they are knowable. Cognition is a generated 
phenomenon which is capable of being perceived and inferred. It is 
seif revelatory. Knowledge of a thing as it is in itself is Pramana and 
knowledge of a thing in its relation is naya. In conformity with the 
logical tradition of India, the Jains treat Pramana both as valid 
cognition and as instrument of valid cognition. It is the right deter¬ 
mination of object. The effect of a Pramana is partly distinct and 
partly non-distinct. According to Siddhasena and Samantabhadra, 
the immediate effect of a Pramana is removal of ignorance but the 
remote effect should possibly be the decision to accept or reject or 
ignore the object. The doctrine or nayas or standpoints, which is 
divided into seven categories, is a peculiar feature of Jain logic. The 
Nayas are also distinguished into dravyarthika from the viewpoint of 
substance and paryayarthika from that of modification or condition. 
The most important use of these standpoints is of course Syadvada or 
Saptabhahgi, the seven different ways of judgements which hold that 
we cannot affirm or deny absolutely of any object. Accordingly, 
reality is viewed not as of a permanent and unalterable nature. Its 
character can consist only with relative or conditional predication. 

In the earlier Jain classification, as we have seen above, knowledge 
is divided into Mali, Sruti, etc. Although it was said that Maiijhdna 
should come under indriya-pratyaksa or sense-perception and sruta- 
jiiana under verbal testimony, the Jain authors were constantly faced 
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with the question as to whether anumana (inference), vpamana 
(analogy), arthapalti (implication), etc. which the other traditions 
accept as pramana should be regarded as valid or not. It was Umas- 
vati who for the first time clearly suggested that anumana etc., which 
were pramanas according to the other traditions, should fall under 
the category of Paroksa or non-perceptual pramana. It was accepted 
also by Pujyapada. 1 The author of the Nandisutra made a two fold 
classification of knowledge into Pratyaksa and Paroksa, the former 
being subdivided into two types, one covering the transcendental 
perception and the other the sense-perception. 2 The author of the 
Nydyavatdra brought the whole problem in close relation to the 
logical tradition followed by the non-Jain thinkers and made a 
thorough analysis of inferential knowledge according to the Jain way 
of looking at things. The final, definite and clear-cut classification is, 
however, found in the Laghiyastraya 3 of Akalanka who maintains 
that paroksa-pramana consists of five sub-species— anumana or 
inference, pratyabhijna or recognition, smarana or memory, Jarka or 
knowledge of invariable concomitance and dgama or verbal testimony. 

There are various views as to the technique of presenting an 
inference or anumana. According to the Buddhist logicians, two 
steps, viz. hetu and dfstdnta , are sufficient. The Samkhya and 
MImamsa are for three or four steps while the Naiyayikas admit the 
necessity of five steps. The Jains are of the view that the number of 
steps should not be fixed and that they may be more or less according 
to their requirements. Some of them may require two steps, viz. 
pratijna and hetu, some three, viz. pratijna, helu and distant a, some 
four, viz. pratijna, hetu, drs{ania and upanaya, and some five, viz. 
pratijna, hetu, dfs{anta, upanaya and naigamana . Regarding the as¬ 
pects of the nature of a pro bans, the types of a probans, pseudo¬ 
probans, nature of the terms, the fallacies and other allied problems 
of inference, the Jain logicians hold different views from others and 
they have differences within themselves. The Jains hold that pratya- 
bhijhd or recognition is a subspecies of matijhdna and an independent 
pramana Likewise smaratia or memory ought to be treated as pramana 
because it is true of facts. In the section on Psychology we shall 
have the occasion to deal with all these more elaborately. Akalanka 
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seems to be the first to determine the nature, object and utility 
of tarka and he has been followed by ail later Jain logicians. The 
Jain tradition is one with the Mimamsaka in treating tarka as a cogni¬ 
tion of the nature of pramana. It stands for cognition of a relation of 
invariable concomitance. 

Psychological Ingredients 

The importance of sense organs is recognised in Jainism because 
they can give a correct sketch of external objects in all the diversity 
of their characteristics. The sense organs are distinguished into 
dravya-indriyas or physical sense-organs and hhava-indriyas or their 
psychical counterparts. 1 Sense perception is the result of the contact 
between the sense organ and the object, but it is simply a mechanical 
contact. Knowledge of external objects by perception is certainly 
gained through the senses, but the process of external perception does 
not involve the exercise of any separate or distinct sense, through 
the rise of the sense-knowledge in the sou! takes place in association 
with a particular sense-organ, such as the eye. The senses have no 
existence apart from the Jiva. When the soul is said to occupy the 
whole body, it means that they are the physical counterparts of one 
entity. The sense organs are like windows for the soul to look out, 
but, they cannot modify the sense-knowledge which rises in the soul 
by inward determination, because it is already existent in it. 

Since the sense-organs are the only outwardly instruments of the 
Jiva, the elements which render the enjoyment of all objects possi¬ 
ble exist in the constitution of the Jiva itself. The Tattvartkadhigama z 
employs the term Upayoga to denote the functioning of the senses and 
their reactions. The quickest to react is vision, followed by hearing, 
smell, taste and feeling. They are unequally distributed among the 
beings, and that is why the latter are divided into one to five senses. 
A good deal of psychological analysis is met with in the divisions of 
colour into five kinds, sound into seven, smell into two, taste into five 
and touch into eight. Next to the sense organs, we come across the 
conception of inward sense,called anindriya by Umasvati 3 and equa¬ 
ted with manas , 4 which is without any organ. Emotions or instincts are 
sometimes called samjhd and sometimes abhoga which are concerned 
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with nourishment, fear, sex, splendour, anger, pride, deceit, greed, 
woridliness and carnal desires. Imagination may depend on the acti¬ 
vity of the five outward senses or on that of the inward sense, but it 
surely poceeds from the primary perception over the will to cognition 
and ascertainment to the act of imprinting the perception in the 
mind. 1 The primary perception is technically called avagraha, the will 
to cognition iha, the ascertainment avaya, and the act of imprinting 
dhdrapa. These are the four stages of perception. 

We have seen that the Jain tradition consider memory or smrti to 
be a pramdna. It cognizes what has already been cognized. Its function 
lies in making us apprehend something that was grasped by an ear¬ 
lier piece of non-mnemic cognition. Likewise recognition ( pratyabhi- 
jna) has also been regarded as of the nature of pramdna. It is a pro¬ 
cess of mind. The Jains do not agree with the Buddhists in maintain¬ 
ing that recognition is a combination of two independent pieces of 
cognition, namely, memory and perception. Nor do they agree with 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas etc. in regarding recognition as but a variety of 
sense perception. They hold that in the wake of sense perception 
and memory there arises a mental cognition of a different quality 
that takes cognizance of two entities as somehow related to each other. 
It is this mental cognition which maybecalled pratyabhijhd or recogni¬ 
tion. The function of mind by which all these are determined is to 
produce qualities like desire aversion, pleasure, pain, etc. It has also 
a part to play in the generation of cognition through an external 
sense organ, like the cognition of colour etc., as also in the generation 
of cognition without an external sense organ, like the cognition of 
desire etc. According to the Jain tradition manas or mind is medium¬ 
sized and a produced entity. It is born of extremely subtle physical 
substance called manovargana. Like body it undergoes change every 
moment. This is what they called paudgalika or material mind. 
They have also another conception of mind known as bhava-manas, 
which is of the nature of cognitive potency and cognition and born 
of the conscious substance. The Jain conception of mind is not, how¬ 
ever, well defined. 

The Non-Absolutist Standpoint 

The first and foremost of the Jain contributions to Indian thou¬ 
ght is the systematic exposition of pramana-sastra or logic. We have 
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seen that Jain logic rests on two basic principles —Anekantavada or 
doctrine of non-absolutism and Nayavada or doctrine of partial truths. 
We find in the field of Indian philosophical speculations a number of 
mutually antagonistic views and systems arising out of the fundamen¬ 
tal standpoints of particularity and generality. These views and systems 
made it their prime concern to attack one another without caring for the 
element of truth that might underlie a rival view or system. Since from 
all these nothing transpires, the Jain logicians from their non-absolutist 
standpoint hold that all particular theories based on logic are true to a 
certain extent and from a certain point of view and that all cogni¬ 
tion, be it of identity or of diversity, is valid to a certain extent and 
from a certain point of view. Thus a cognition is valid in relation to 
its own object but invalid when it discards its contradictory cognition 
as unreal. The seemingly contradictory cognitions should reveal in 
their respective way the nature of reality. This may be exemplified in 
terms of forest and trees. One may take note of the trees one by one 
in the form of particular entities while another may take note of the 
forest in general. Neither of these two cognitions can be regarded as 
solely true, i.e. true at the cost of the other, but both are partly true 
within their respective spheres. 

From the aforesaid viewpoint the Jains attempt to reconcile the 
special controversy between eternalism and momentarism which has 
characterised the history of Indian philosophy by posulating that a 
thing is eternal insofar as it of the form of a continuous flow and 
momentary in so far as it undergoes a change or a new modification 
( parydya ) every moment. This may be exemplified by the total life- 
activity of a tree. Right from the begining uptil the time of its fructi¬ 
fication it is in the form of a continuous flow. At the same time, when 
we grasp, one by one, the successively emerging dements, its life- 
activity is momentary which undergoes changes and modifications every 
moment. 

This non-absolutist standpoint also eliminates the controversy bet¬ 
ween the doctrines of definability and of indefinabilty by postualing 
that the gross entities of medium duration and extension are capable 
of definition while the innumerable subtle aspects of an entity’s natu¬ 
re are not. Again, a thing is never cognized either solely through its 
positive traits or solely through its negative traits. Thus it is not self¬ 
contradictory to view a thing as positive entity and also as a negative. 
The opposition between the doctrine of absolute presence of the effect 
in the cause and that of absolute absence of the effect in the cause 
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can also be eliminated from the non-absolutist point of view, for it 
holds that the effect may be present and also may be absent in the 
material cause. For example in the case of a gold-bangie, the goid itself 
has the capacity to turn into a bangle, and from this viewpoint the 
effect can be said to be present even before it is actually produced. 
But since this effect is not there to be seen, because of the absence 
of necessary accessories, it is absent before its actual production. 
In the same way the Jain non-absolutist standpoint bridges the gulf 
between the Buddhist doctrine of conglomeration of atoms and the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of an altogether novel composition. 

Thus the Jain standpoint attempts in many cases to bridge the gulf 
between the two extremities. According to the Jain philosophers, the 
formulation of thoughts and views concerning the nature of an entity 
is accomplished from various stands determined by a multiplicity of 
factors. The Jain texts speak of two types of judgements, dravy- 
arthika and paryaydrthika, the former denoting that line of thought 
which takes substance into account in terms of what is general, com¬ 
mon, non-distinct or unitary about things. The latter is the name 
of that line of thought which takes modes or paryayas into account. 
When the two views are sought to be synthesised and as such judge¬ 
ments are formed to give expression of the positive as well as nega¬ 
tive aspects of the subject matter in question the result is the complex 
sevenfold judgement, of which we have already occasion to refer. 1 
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PART FOUR 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Jainism and Vedic Tradition 

B UDDHISM and Jainism, as is known to ali, are by nature anti- 
Vedic. In the Vedic tradition itself, recorded in the Briihmanical 
compositions, both these systems are classed as belonging to the 
Nastika group. Both these systems were originated among peoples 
living outside the pale of rigid Brahmanical influence. Both these 
systems are marked by a strong aversion against the taking of animal 
life, against the doctrine of offering animals at the sacrifices and 
against the sacrificial cult itself- Both these systems reject the autho¬ 
rity of the Vedas and the supremacy of the Brahmapas. “The main 
departure of the systems of Jainism and Buddhism from the sacrificial 
creed consisted in this, that they tried to formulate a theory of the 
universe, the reality and the position of sentient beings and more 
particulary of man. The sacrificial creed was busy with individual 
rituals and sacrifices, and cared for principles or maxims only so far 
as they were of use for the actual performances of sacrifices.” 1 

Although Jainism and Buddhism appear to have arisen out of a 
reaction against the sacrificial disciplines of the Brahmapas, they 
could not but be influenced by some of the fundamental principles 
which had already found some sort of expression in the Vedic texts, 
especially in the earlier Upanisads. The sum and substance of the 
teaching of the Upanisads is involved in the equation of Atman and 
Brahman, the individual soul and the universal soul. Brahman is the 
ultimate essence of the universe while Atman the inmost essence of 
man. The universe is in Brahman but the Brahman is in Atman. The 
following passages of the Chandogya Upanisad will explain the whole 
thing. “The self (Atman) which is free from sin, free from old 
age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose desires are 
true, whose cognitions are true, that is to be searched for, that is to 
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be enquired; he gets aij his desires and all worlds who knows that 
self.” 5 Again, “this my Atman in my inmost heart is smaller than 
a grain of rice, or a barley-corn, or a mustard seed, or a millet grain... 
This my Atman in my inmost heart is greater than the earth, greater 
than the sky, greater than the heavens, greater than all spheres. In 
him are all actions, all wishes, all smells, all tastes; he holds this Ail 
enclosed _within himself; he speaks not, he troubles about nothing; 
this my Atman in my inmost heart is this Brahman. With him when 
depart out of this life, shall I be united.” 2 

The problem of the Vedic or early Brahmanical speculations was to 
define the relation between the Atman and the external world. A 
painful world, full of hunger and thirst, sorrow and confusion, old 
age and death, when equated with the all-perfect, all-pervading and 
the all-beautiful Atman would naturally give birth to absolute pessi¬ 
mism, the conception of metempsychosis, the endless cycles of births 
and deaths, and finally the doctrine of Karma as the power predeter¬ 
mining the course of the migration of the soul from one state of being 
to another. Even the reward of good action is impermanent which 
arises out of some kind of desire, and hence the doctrine of delive¬ 
rance gradually came to be based upon the conquest of all desire 
through the right knowledge. And this is what is taught by the Buddha 
and Mahavira. One should not fail to recall in this connection that 
the contemporaries of the Buddha and Mahavira—Gosala, Ajita, 
Sanjaya, Purana and Pakudha — based their doctrines on the same 
premises, though their conclusions were different. 

Karma and its fruits are meant in the Vedas to be the sacrificai acts 
and their results—not so much for any moral elevation, as for the 
achievement of objects of practical welfare. Happiness or absolute 
extinction of sorrow was not the goal. Knowledge to these earlier 
authorities meant only the knowledge of sacrifice and of the dictates 
of the Vedas. It was not taken in its widest and most universal sense. 
These were the points on which Jainism and Buddhism had a signi¬ 
ficant departure from the Vedic line. An advance in the new line had, 
however, begun in the Upani§ads which bad anticipated some of the 
characteristics upheld by Buddhism and Jainism. In quest of true 
knowledge Buddhism regarded all production and destruction as being 
due to the assemblage of conditions and reached at last to the 
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doctrine of absolute momentariness. Jainism also believed that 
changes were produced by the assemblage of conditions, but instead 
of carrying this idea to that of absolute momentariness, it accepted 
the doctrine of permanence in a relative sense. The Jain philosophers 
held that no ultimate, one sided and absolute view of things could 
be taken. Thus, according to Jainism, not only the happening of the 
events is conditional, but even all our judgements are true only in a 
limited sense. By the assemblage of conditions, old qualities in things 
disappear, new qualities come in, and a part remains permanent. . 

The ideas of the Vedic tradition by which certain fundamentals of 
Jainism and Buddhism are said to be inspired were chiefly concerned 
with the doctrine of Karma, transmigration of soul and rebirth, and 
liberation. In the early Vedic ideas Karma denotes sacrifice, but in 
the later Vedic texts, especially in the Upanisads, it reveals the agri¬ 
cultural maxim, we reap what we sow. Long ago, Jacobi had pointed 
out that the Karma doctrine in its agricultural sense was evolved 
among the non-Vedic peoples and it was able to find a place in the 
Upanisads. There is evidently some truth in this hypothesis. In the 
Upanisads the doctrine of Karma is presented in two forms— 
simple and sophisticated. The simple form of this doctrine is that 
just as the good seeds bring a good harvest and bad seeds bad, so 
also a man becomes good by good deeds and bad by bad deeds. Its 
ethics is that every deed must produce its natural effect in the world, 
and as such also leaves an impression on the mind. It is this impres¬ 
sion or samskara that inclines one to repeat the deed one has once 
done. A man can not escape the deeds but can control them, and by 
self-discipline can strengthen the good impulses and weaken the bad 
ones. In the sophisticated level, however. Karma is regarded as a blind 
unconscious principle, governing the whole universe. It is not a 
subject to the control even of God. 1 

It appears that the Jain doctrine of Karma had derived its main 
impulses from the sophisticated form mentioned at>ove. Karma is 
conceived in Jainism, unlike other systems, as being material and 
permeating the Jivas through and weighing them down to the 
mundane level. Through the actions of body, speech and mind. 
Karma is formed as a subtle matter. The passions of a man act like a 
viscous substance that attracts the Karma matter, which thus pouring 


'For the Upani$adic references to Karma see Wi, II; Chandogya, III. 1.10; III. 
14 , 1 ; VII. 1.6, etc.; Maitrayatji, III. 2. etc.; Bfhadantnyaka, III. 2. 13; IV. 4.5, etc. 
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into the soul and sticking to it, gradually ripens and exhausts itself 
in accordance with the suffering and enjoyment of the individual. 
While some Karma matter is being expanded in this way, other Karma 
matters are being accumulated at the same time. If through proper 
self discipline all Karma is worked out, the Jiva becomes free. The 
Jain conception of Jiva that suffers pain and enjoys pleasure owing 
to the amount of Karma it acquires appears also to have been influ¬ 
enced by the Upanisadic ideas. The word is derived from the root 
Jiv, which means ‘to continue breathing’. The Upanisads use two 
other terms for the soul, viz. bhokta or experient and Karta or agent. 1 
Every soul is conditioned by these two principles throughout its 
empirical existence. 

The doctrine of Karma is inextricably blended with that of transmi¬ 
gration of soul and rebirth. Like the generality of Indian systems. 
Jainism also believes in soul’s transmigration, but its conception of 
Karma, the governing principle of transmigration, is unlike that of 
any other, as we have seen above. The Karma matter accumulated 
round the soul during the infinite number of past lives is technically 
called Karmasarlra, which encircles the soul as it passes from birth to 
birth. In the Kgvedic eschatology there is no direct reference to the 
soul’s transmigration or to the doctrine of rebirth in any form. In 
the Brahmana literature, however, we come across the idea of repeated 
births and deaths, but this idea has not been established in a theoreti¬ 
cal set up. It is only in the Upanisads that we come across a clear 
development of the theory of the transmigration of soul in three 
distinct stages. In the first stage the earlier Vedic idea of heaven or 
the abode of Yama has been replaced by the conception of Yana or 
way, of the fathers (pit?) or of the gods (deva). In the second stage 
the doctrine of transmigration is presented without any reference to 
the idea of Karma or reaping the fruits of deeds. In the final stage, 
however, we have a complete presentation of the transmigration of 
soul strictly in the terms of the doctrine of Karma. According to the 
merits or demerits, a man earns through his actions, he will have to 
take birth again and again in this world. Good deeds in one life 
secure a better future for the next life, and this process works out 
until one achieves the final salvation. 2 Needless to say that Jainism, 


’cf. Pfaina, IV. 9; Kafka, I. 3.4. 
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and also Buddhism, drew much from this Upani§adic conception. 
One thing that deserves special notice in this connection is that the 
transmigrating souls of the Jains are supposed to have various shapes 
and sizes. It is of the same size as the Jiva. In the incipient stages, 
when it enters the Jiva, it is very smaii, but having entered once it 
expands itself so as to fill up the Jiva entirely. Again when it is about 
to leave the body of the Jiva it resorts to a process of contraction 
and comes out of the body as a minute particle. This conception of 
the shape and size of the souls bears a stamp of primitive animistic 
beliefs. 

Like the transmigration and Karma theories the Jain and Buddhist 
conceptions of liberation have something to do with the Upani§adic 
ideas. The Jains believe that liberation of the soul is possible only 
when it is free from the bondage of Karma . In the early Vedic texts 
the idea of liberation is absent. Emancipation or Mukii means in the 
Upanisads the state of infiniteness that a man attains when he knows 
his own self and thus becomes Brahman . The world is full of misery 
and suffering, so birth and rebirth are to be avoided. All sufferings 
and limitations are true only so long as we do not know ourself. 
Man holds within himself the fine constituents of the gross body 
(annamaya-kosa), the vitai functions ( pranamaya kosa) of life, the 
will and desire ( manomaya) and the thoughts and ideas (Vijnana- 
maya) and so long as he keeps himself in these spheres and passes 
through a series of experiences in the present life and in other lives 
to come, he suffers pleasures and pains, disease and death. But if he 
retires from these into his true unchangeable being, his true self 
manifests itself in him which is a state of pure intelligence, pure being 
and pure blessedness. Evidently such ideas had some bearing on the 
Jain conception of Moksa or liberation. Since knowledge has been 
regarded as constituting the very essence of Jiva, the latter can there¬ 
fore know everything directly and exactly. But this knowledge remains 
fragmentary owing to the obscuration caused by Karma which inter¬ 
feres with its power of perception. The culmination of enlightenment 
is reached when the obstacles are removed. The individual Jiva then 
becomes omniscient. This is Kevalajhana or absolute apprehension 
without media and doubt. When this is achieved the soul enters into a 
blessedness that has no end. 

Jainism and Buddhism 

Elsewhere we have argued that Jainism and Buddhism, although 
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they differ in specific points, have a common basis. In their incipient 
stages, though not in the sophisticated, they stood for same or similar 
principles. Both these systems deny the existence of an intelligent 
first cause, adore deified saints, insist upon moral values, right con¬ 
duct and self-discipline, oppose the authority of the Vedas and the 
supremacy of the Brahmanas, and think it sinful to take life of the 
animais. Both these systems use more or less similar terminology to 
denote their religious concepts. That is why there was once a tendency 
among some of the ninteenth century European scholars to treat 
Jainism as an offshoot of Buddhism or the latter as that of the 
former. 1 

But inspite of their common basis. Buddhism and Jainism in the 
religious history of India became rival creeds. In the Buddhist texts 
there are numerous references to the Jains and their doctrines, just 
as in the Jain texts we have references to Buddhism. In the Anguttara 
Nikdya 2 we come across a reference to Mahavira as one who knows 
and sees all things and claim perfect knowledge and faith and also 
to Jainism which teaches the annihilation by austerities of the old 
Karma and the prevention by inactivity of new Karma. It is further 
stated that according to Jainism, when Karma ceases, misery ceases; 
when misery ceases, perception ceases, when perception ceases all 
sufferings come to an end and a man is saved by pure annihilation 
of sin. In the Mahdvagga * it is stated that one Siha, a general of the 
Licchavis, was a lay disciple of Mahavira, and that he was dissuaded 
by him when he tried to pay a visit to the Buddha. The story of 
Upali’s conversion from Jainism to Buddhism is mentioned in the 
Majjhima Nikdya. The Anguttara records some practices of the Jain 
laymen. Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Digha Nikdya 4 men¬ 
tions the differences between Jainism and Ajivikism and also treats 
the famous Sdmannaphaia-sutta passage 5 of the same text which 
mistakenly ascribes the four vows of Parsva to Mahavira. Likewise 
in the earlier Jain works like the Siiyagada 6 the Buddhists are des¬ 
cribed as fools believing in the doctrine of the five skandhas (rQpa or 
substances and their qualities, vedand or feelings as pleasure and pain, 

'cf Barth, Rf, pp. 148-50; Colcbrooke, ME, il, p. 276. 
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vijndna or perceptions of the qualities of things, samjnd or perception 
and knowledge, and samskara or merit and demerit—isilahka’s inter¬ 
pretation) of momentary existence. It is also stated that the Buddhists 
do not believe in the doctrine of soul or that it is eternal. 

In the later philosophical literature of the Buddhists and of the 
Jains we come across, instead of mutual slandering, real philosophical 
debate on special issues. The basic theoretical differences between 
Buddhism and Jainism was on the question of momentariness. The 
Buddhists regarded all changes as being due to the assemblage of 
conditions absolutely momentary ( ksanika ) in character, and went so 
far as to deney the existence of any permanent soul. The Jains also 
believed that changes were produced by the assemblage of conditions 
and held that, since no ultimate and absolute view of things could not 
logically be taken, the reality of the permanence of the world, at 
least some of the fundamentals must be acknowledged side by side 
with the question of change. The Buddhists hold that the changing 
qualities can alone be perceived and that there is no unchanging sub¬ 
stance behind them. The common example of clay and jar can be cited 
here. A thing such as clay is seen to assume various shapes and to 
undergo diverse changes in the forms of jar, pan, etc. But in spite of 
these changes the clay itself remains permanent. The changes occur 
only qualitatively. The Buddhists hold that what we perceive as clay 
is a specific quality and what we perceive as jar is also another qua¬ 
lity. Since we cannot perceive any substance apart from quality, and 
since all the changes are by nature qualitative, the conception of any 
permanent and unchangeable substance is a mere fiction of ignora¬ 
nce. The Jains on the other hand hold that it is not true as the Bud¬ 
dhists say that there is no permanent substance, but merely the change 
of passing qualities. By the assemblage of conditions, old qualities in 
things disappear, new qualities come in, and something remains perma¬ 
nent. Thus in the case of the jar, the clay has become lost in some 
form, generated itself in another and remains permanent in another 
form. 

Thus according to Jains, those who hold that there is nothing really 
permanent in the universe and that everything changes from moment 
to moment are one-sided because change and permanence are both 
real. Reality consists of three factors: permanence, origin and decay 
-utpdda-vyaya-drauvyayuktam sat. 1 As against the doctrine of 
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momentariness the Jains hold that, if every thing is taken to be momen¬ 
tary, it will be impossible to explain memory, recognition, the immediate 
feeling of personal identity, etc. Accordingly the concept of liberation 
will not be able to stand in the absence of any permanent soul to be 
liberated. If everything be momentary no moral life would be possi¬ 
ble then, since it is impossible for a momentary person, to make any 
attempt for attaining any end. The consequences of one’s own action 
will have then no meaning. Momentariness cannot explain the consti¬ 
tution of any individual series, because without something permanent 
behind the changing modes (paryayas), the changing states cannot be 
held together to form a continuity in the individual. The doctrine of 
momentariness cannot also be proved by perception or inference. 
These valid sources of knowledge do not reveal the existence of any¬ 
thing in the world in which there is only change and no element of 
continuity. 1 

So far as the theory of knowledge is concerned, the Jains do not 
contribute to the Buddhist view that all knowledge by perception of 
external objects is in the first instance indefinite and indeterminate. 
The main difference of the Jains from the Buddhists in the question 
of perception lies in this that, according to the Jains, perception reve¬ 
als the external objects just as they are with most of their diverse 
characteristics of colour, form, etc. Objects are not mere forms of 
knowledge, as the Vijnanavadin Buddhists think, but are actually 
existing. Ignorance like a veil covers the self, and this veil is removed 
by perception which is determinate. The Jains, contrary to the Buddh¬ 
ists, deny the existence of any indeterminate ( nirvikalpa ) stage prec¬ 
eding to the determinate ( svavikalpa ) stage of perception. The Buddh¬ 
ists on the other hand regard that the first stage consisting of the 
presentation of indeterminate sense materials is the only valid part of 
perception and that the determinate stage is the result of the appli¬ 
cation of mental categories like imagination, memory, etc., not truly 
revealing the presentative part. 2 

The Jains reject the Buddhist view that reality consists in causal 
efficiency, i.e., an object is real if it is capable of causing any effect. 
The Jains reject this approach because according to it, even an illu¬ 
sory snake must be called real as it can cause effects like fear, etc. 
In fact production of effect is with the Buddhists, the only definition 
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of existence. Each unit of effect is different from any other such unit, 
but a succession of the different units of effect reveals a succession of 
new substances every moment, and that is why all things are momen¬ 
tary. The Jains refute this view on the following grounds: We can 
only assert that thing the existence of which is indicated by a corres¬ 
ponding experience. The Buddhist view that each unit of effect pro¬ 
duced is not exactly the same at each new point of time and that there¬ 
fore all things are momentary is fallacious, because experience shows 
that not all of an object is found to be changing every moment. To 
take an example, gold in a gold ornament is found to remain perma¬ 
nent while its forms like ear-rings or bangles are seen to undergo cha¬ 
nge. In the face of such an experience it is impossible to assert that 
the whole thing vanishes every moment and that new things are be¬ 
ing renewed at each succeeding moment. According to the Jains, this 
baseless analysis has given birth to the curious arthakriyakaritva doc¬ 
trine of Buddhists leading them to unfounded nihilism. Thus if we 
go by experience we can neither reject the self nor the external world. 
The rise of knowledge through experience can be parallel to certain 
objective collocation of things. 

The Buddhists began with a sense of realism, but the two schools of 
Mahayana, viz. Sunyavada and Vijnanavada, shifted themselves to 
absolute idealism which considered the empirical world as completely 
unreal, as false as the beauty of the daughter of a barren woman. In 
course of its philosophical history. Jainism also developed some idea¬ 
listic tendencies, but the realistic nature of Jain standpoint remained 
unaltered in essence. It rejects Sunyavada and Vijnanavada because 
they do not accept the competence of the sense organs. The Buddhist 
theory of dependent origination conceives in its own distinctive man¬ 
ner the series of qualities and attributes that originate or perish, but 
it posits no permanent atomic substance in the form of the substrata 
of these qualities and attributes. But Jainism posits over and above 
the perceptible world an infinite number of two utterly distinct types 
of subtle elements, one physical and the other conscious. The gross 
world is according to it only the effect ( kdrya ) or modification (pari- 
nama) of the subtle physical elements. 

Of the problems of knowledge in general, the Jains are in agree¬ 
ment with the Buddhists belonging to the Vijnanavada school on the 
point of the self-revelatory character of cognition, but while the Vijna- 
navadins hold that there exist no objects apart from cognition, and a 
particular piece of cognition is possessed of a particular form, the 
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Jains posit the existence of external objects and treat cognition as a 
generated phenomenon. So far as the question of Pramana, meaning 
both valid cognition and the instrument of valid cognition, is concer¬ 
ned, the Buddhist logicians introduced the idea of self-cognition or 
self-reveiatoriness, 1 which had influenced the earlier Jain logicians 
like Siddhasena and Samantabhadra. As to the problem whether the 
validity or invalidity of a piece of cognition is intrinsic or extrinsic, 
the Buddhist viewpoint, as upheld by Santaraksita, is that both the 
validity and the invalidity of a piece of cognition can well be intrinsic 
in one case and extrinsic in another. Thus in the case of repeated ac¬ 
quaintance (< abhyasa-dasd ) the validity as well as invalidity of a piece 
of cognition ought to be treated as intrinsic while in the case of first 
acquaintance ( anabhyasa-dasa ) they both ought to be treated as extri¬ 
nsic. The Jain position also exactly tallies with the Buddhist case as 
presented by Santaraksita. As to the nature of the effects of a pramana, 
the Buddhist tradition holds two views : (i) that it consists in cogni¬ 
tion of an object and (ii) that it consists in self-cognition. According 
to the Jain tradition, the immediate effect of pramana is the removal 
of ignorance, but the remote effect can possibly be the decision to 
accept or reject or ignore the object. The Jains consider memory 
(smrti) to be a pramana and class it under non-perceptual knowledge, 
but the Buddhists do not contribute to this idea. 

We shall conclude this section with a brief note on Buddhist ato¬ 
mism, the conception of which is basically different from that of the 
Jains. It is only in the Sarvastivada school of Buddhism that we come 
across the doctrine of atomism. According to the Jains the atoms 
are eternal, but the atoms of Buddhism are not so, because Buddhism 
dogmatically asserts the impermanence of all things. According to 
the Buddhists, the atoms have only a functional role which may be 
compared with a focus of energy. 2 The atoms of the four elements, 
and also their molecules, are related to the five senses. The four ele¬ 
ments have distinctive attributes and functions, e.g. solidity and sup¬ 
porting in the case of earth, moisture and cohesion in that of water, 
heat and ripening in that of fire, motion and expansion in that of 
air.* The atoms constitute molecules which must include at least one 
atom of all four elements, and acquire their characteristics according 
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to the atoms predominantly composing them. Such conceptions are 
basically different from the Jain formulations which are closer rather 
to those of the Nyaya Vaisesikas. 

Jainism and Ajivikism 

It is evident from the Jain tradition that Mahavira in the begin¬ 
ning of his career as an ascetic came in close touch with GosSla, the 
leader of the Ajivikas. Although the association of Gosala and Maha¬ 
vira was not permanent and although a relation of bitter hostility de¬ 
veloped between the two teachers in the subsequent course of their 
religious career, it is clear from what we get in the Buddhist and Jain 
texts, in absence of any religious literature of the Ajivikas, that early 
Jainism owed something to the doctrines upheld and preached by 
Gosala. The frequent confusion of the terms nirgrantha and ajivika 
in the Buddhist texts also points in the same direction. The general 
outcome of Ajivikism is the doctrine of Niyaii or fate which has, 
however, nothing to do with Jainism. But so far as the particulars 
are concerned, Jainism and Ajivikism have many points in common. 

For example, the Ajivika conception of Abhijati, 1 or six classes of 
mankind, has evidently some bearing on the Jain classification of 
beings and the Jain conception of Lesya. The grouping is made on 
a supposed attribution of colour to different classes of beings. The 
highest or milk-white group contains the followers of Gosala and his 
two predecessors. Below this is the category of white which contains 
other groups of the Ajivikas. Below this is green to which belong 
the Acelakas. Below this is red consisting of the Niganthas wearing 
a single garment. Then comes blue in which category belong the 
bhikkhus who live as thieves and also believers in Karma. The low¬ 
est class is marked black which contains thieves, hunters and others 
who live by violence. 

Regarding the relationship between Jainism and Ajivikism, it is 
better to begin with the observation of Prof. Jacobi. “The greatest 
infiuence on the development of Mahavira’s doctrines, I believe, must 
be ascribed to Gosala, the son of Makkhali. A history of his life, 
contained in the Bhagavati XV has been briefly translated by 
Hoernle in the Appendix to his translation of the Uvasagadasao. It 
is there recorded that Gosala lived six years together with Mahavira 
as his disciple, practising asceticism, but afterwards separated from 
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him, started a Law of his own, and set up as a Jina, the leader of the 
Ajivikas. The Buddhist records, however, speak of him as the suc¬ 
cessor of Nanda Vacca and Kisa Samkicca and of his sect, the Ace- 
laka paribbdjakas, as 3 long established order of monks. We have 
no reason to doubt the statement of the Jains, that Mahavira and 
Gosaia for some time practised austerities together; but the relation 
between them probably was different from what the Jains would have 
believed. I suppose, and shall now bring forward some arguments 
in favour of my opinion, that Mahavira and Gosaia associated with 
the intention of combining their sects and fusing them into one. The 
fact that these two teachers lived together for a long period, pre¬ 
supposes, it would appear some similarity between their opinions. 

The expression sabbe satta sabbe pana sabbe bhuta sabbe jiva is 
common to both Gosaia and the Jains and from the commentary we 
learn that the division of animals into ekendriyas, dvlndriyas, etc., 
which is so common in Jain texts, was also used by Gosaia. The 
curious and almost paradoxical Jain doctrine of the six Lesyas closely 
resembles, as Prof. Leumann was the first to perceive, Gosala’s 
divison of mankind into six classes; but in this particular I am in¬ 
clined to believe that the Jainas borrowed the idea from the Ajivikas 
and altered it so as to bring it into harmony with the rest of their 
own doctrines. With regard to the rules of conduct the collective 
evidence obtainable is such as to amount nearly to proof that Maha¬ 
vira borrowed the more rigid rules from Gosaia.” 1 

Prof. Basham has found out a number of Ajivika terms and 
concepts from the Buddhist and Jain texts and their commentaries 
bearing on the doctrines of the Ajivikas. 2 We shall refer to them in 
brief which will show the nature of influence which Ajlvikism exerted 
on Jainism and also the latter on the former. It is impossible to enter 
into a discussion owing to the fragmentary nature of the data we 
possess at the the present state of our knowledge. In the Samanna- 
phala-suita of the Buddhist Dlgha Nikdya and Buddhaghosa’s Sumah- 
gala-vilasinl which is a commentary on it, in the Anguttara Nikdya 
and in the Jain Bhagavatisulra we come across the Ajivika concepts 
like Yoni-pamukha, womb or birth; Karma, their number and classifi¬ 
cation; Patipada , paths (Cf. majjhima-pappadd of the Buddhists); 
Antara-kappa, ages of the world; Abhijdti or classes of men; Purisa- 
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bhumi, stages of human existence (manda, stupid stage, khiddd, 
pleasure, vimamsa, investigation, ujjugata , upright walking, sekha, 
learning, samana, monkhood, jina, enlightenment and panda, the stage 
of the highest cognition; cf. Jain Gunasthdna); Ajiva ; Paribbajaka; 
Nagavasa, region of serpents; Indriya, senses, 2000 in number; Niraya 
purgatories; Rajo-dhatu (cf. Rajas of the Samkhya); Sanni-gabbha, the 
types of sentient births, such as camels, oxen, etc; Asanni-gabbha, 
types of unconscious births, such as rice, wheat, barley, etc,; Niganfii- 
gabbha types of birth from knots like sugar-cane, bamboo, reed, etc.; 
Deva, gods of seven classes; Manusa, men (?), souls (?), heavens (?), 
stages of birth (?); Pesaca , goblins; Sara or lakes; Pafuva; Papdta, 
precipices; Supina, dream; Mahakappa; great aeons, etc. 

A few other Ajivika categories 1 are found in the Jain Bhagvati 
Sutra which include the four panagaim and the four apanagaim rules 
governing the conduct of the ascetic in his last penance, eight 
carimaim or finalities and six anaikkatnanijjaim or inevitable ( labha , 
gain; alabha, joss; suha, joy; dukkha, sorrow; jiviya, life and marana , 
death). The Ajivikas believed in the existence of seven elemental 
categories—earth, water, air, fire, joy, sorrow and life (cf. the doctrine 
of Pakudha mentioned in Part II). The seven elements are described 
as unmanufactured, barren and firm, neither moving, nor developing, 
nor affecting one another- The southern Ajivikas developed a theory 
of atomism, which is proved by the evidence furnished by the 
Manimekatai, NVakeci and Civanana-cittiyar. The atoms move and 
combine and may come together densely or loosely to form things of 
different kinds. The combination of atoms occurs in fixed ratios. 
The soul and also pleasure and pain are conceived in terms of atomic 
combination. The conception of soul’s size and colour which had 
characterised Ajivikism has something to do with the Jain conception 
of soul. “The evidence of the Jain commentators shows that the 
Ajivikas has their own epistemology and logic which had much in 
common with that of the Jain sect of Trairasikas. The distinctive 
characteristic of the Ajivika system of epistemology, like that of the 
Trairasika Jains, was the division of propositions into three cate- 
goBQs, in contrast with the orthodox Jain system, which allowed 
seven.” 2 
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Jainisni and Materialism 

In the Suyagada 1 as we have already seen in the second part of 
this book, two materialistic theories are spoken of. According to the 
first theory, the body and the soul are regarded as one and the same 
thing. The second theory is concerned with the doctrine of five 
eternal elements constituting everything. The philosophical views of 
Purapa, Pakudha and Ajita, who were contemporaries of the Buddha 
and Mahavlra, must have contributed to the growth of a purely 
materialistic philosophy which later came to be known as the Carvaka 
system. 

In its sophisticated stage. Jainism had to come into conflict with 
the Carvaka system. It was due to the fact that in accepting non- 
perceptual sources of knowledge like inference and testimony, the 
Jain philosophers felt it necessary to justify their view by refuting the 
Carvaka theory that perception is the only source of valid knowledge. 2 
Thus, the Jains point out that if the possibility of obtaining correct 
knowledge through inference and testimony be rejected altogether, the 
validity of perception then also can be challenged on the ground that 
in many cases perception proves illusory. The agree with the Carva- 
kas on the point that perception reveals the reality of material 
substances, composed of the four kinds of elements. But they add 
that for the establishment of the concepts of space and time and 
also of motion and rest inferential knowledge is necessary. They 
point out that in some cases even the Carvakas have to depend on 
inferential knowledge, e.g. when they say that consciousness is due to 
the combination of material substances. We can perceive the quali¬ 
ties of a fruit like its colour, shape, smell, etc. We can as well 
perceive internally pleasure, pain and other qualities of the soul. But 
we cannot perceive how the combination of materia! substances is 
generating consciousness. In establishing this absolute the Carvakas 
evidently depend on inferential knowledge. Moreover, when the 
Carvakas deny the existence of non-perceptible objects like life-after¬ 
death, they go beyond perception and infer the non-existence of the 
objects from the fact of their non-perception. 

It is however interesting to note that this Jain criticism of the 
Carvakas was directed mainly against their theory of knowledge. In 
other fields the Jain philosophers preferred to keep themselves silent. 


15; II, !. 21 ff. 
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It is probably due to the fact that Jainism itself has a materialistic 
tendency. As Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghvi has observed quite correctly: 
“Starting with an analysis (of the real) into different substances 
(i dravya ) the system no doubt goes to the length of analysing even the 
subtlest modes ( parydya ), but in spite of its accepting the reality of 
the modes that are the final resultants in this analytic process the 
Jaina does not reject the reality of permanent substances as will do 
the Buddhist. Likewise, starting with the synthesis of the modes and 
the substances, the Jaina system ultimately arrives at the one principle 
of reality ( sat-tattva ), but it does not deny in the manner of Brahma- 
vada reality to the diversity of substances and to the modes that are 
the resultants in the analytic process. All this was possible because 
Jainism relatively acknowledge the equal competence ( tulya-bala ) and 
equal truth (samana-satya) of two standpoints, viz. the standpoint 
of substance (dravyarthika drsti) and the standpoint of modes (parydy- 
arthika drsfi). Consequently, we do not find in it either extreme 
analysis as we do in Buddhism or extreme synthesis as we do in 
Vedanta. And this, in turn, is why the realistic nature of the Jaina 
standpoint remained unaltered in essence .” 1 

According to the Carvakas, there is no soul. This conclusion is 
based upon the following arguments. There is no sou! apart from 
the body. Thus, the soul is nothing but the living body itself 
with the quality of consciousness. But this consciousness is not 
the quality of any unperceived non-material or spiritual entity. 
It exists in the perceptible living body composed of the material 
elements and hence it must be a quality of the body itself. Just 
as the quality of intoxication emerges in the wine through the 
mixing up of certain ingredients, not intoxicant by themselves, 
required for its production, so also what is called consciousness is 
nothing but epiphenomenon or by-product of matter, which has no 
existence independent of the body. But the Jains are not ready to 
admit that there is no soul apart from the body or that consciousness 
is the effect of matter, resulting out of the combination of material 
elements that constitute the body. If that be the case, there will be 
no absence of conscioxisness so long as the body exists. Loss of 
consciousness in sleep, fainting or in a dead body will then be 
impossible. Moreover, there is no concomitance between the body 
and consciousness; the development and decay in the former are not 
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invariably followed by corresponding changes in the latter. 

Jain atheism has some common features with that of the Carvakas. 
The supposition of God as a creator is unnecessary, according to the 
Carvakas, since the world comes into existence by the spontaneous 
combination of material elements. It is by the natures and laws 
inherent in the material elements that they combine together to 
form the world. According to the Jains, neither perception nor 
inference can prove God. The substances by their interaction produce 
new set of qualities. The diversities of the world are due to coopera¬ 
tive conditions inherent in the nature of things. If things can 
function only in obidience to the will of God, there is no reason 
why they should be endowed with distinct attributes. Such arguments 
have something in common with the Carvaka theory which tries to 
explain the world as a mere mechanical or fortuitous combination 
of elements. 1 

Jainism and Samkhya 

It is not unlikely that Jainism and Buddhism borrowed some of 
their philosophical characteristics from the Samkhya which is pro¬ 
bably the oldest of all the philosophical speculations of India. But 
despite its hoary antiquity, which has been proved by numerous 
references to the Samkhya in ancient literature, we know practically 
nothing of its original form in the absence of any authoritative early 
Samkhya text. Apart from the medieval and late medieval com¬ 
mentaries, what we are concretely left with are only two treatises— 
the Samkhya Kdrika of about 500 ad and the SSmkhya-sutra of about 
1400 ad. These works and also their commentaries are burdened 
with Vedantic elements, and hence absolutely undependable for the 
understanding of the real nature and original contents of the 
Samkhya. Itsnon-Vedic origin may be substantiated by the fact that 
(1) the Samkhya conception of Pyakyti as the material cause of the 
universe is incompatible with the Vedantic conception of Brahman, 
that (ii) greatest care is taken in the Brahmasutra to refute the 
Samkhya philosophy which is looked upon as the most important 
challenge to the Vedic system and that (iii) there had always been a 
conscious attempt to revise and fabricate the Samkhya in the light 
of the Vedanta. 2 

1 See Part III, Sec. p. 2. 
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Garbe seems to be perfectly right when he says that “the origin of 
the Samkhya system appears in the proper light only when we under¬ 
stand that in those regions of India which were little influenced by 
Brahmanism the first attempt had been made to explain the riddles 
of the world and of our existence merely by means of reason. For 
the Samkhya philosophy is in its essence, not only atheistic but also 
inimical to Veda. All appeal to Sruti in the Samkhya texts lying 
before us are subsequent additions. We may altogether remove the 
Vedic elements grafted upon the system, and it will not in the least 
be affected thereby. The Samkhya philosophy had been originally, 
and has remained up to the present day, in its real contents, un- 
Vedic and independent of Brahmanical tradition.” 1 

Essentially the non-Vedic Samkhya is the doctrine of the Pradhana 
or Prakrti (Female Principle), but within it has a place for the 
Purusa (Male Principle), and the place is highly anomalous. Prakrti 
is the chief principle and all in ail. Purusa is subordinate, inactive 
and nothing but a passive spectator. We have already traced the 
origin of the anomalous position of Purusa to the anomalous position 
of the males in the primitive matriarchal societies. 2 Prakrti is the 
premordial matter, conceived as the Female Principle from which 
everything of the world is produced, Prakrti is characterised by the 
equilibrium of the three qualities of saliva, rajas and tamas. The 
first quality gives rise to happiness and love, tranquility and modesty, 
health and lightness of body, patience and forgiveness, courage, 
magnanimity, self restraint and illumination of knowledge; the 
second to wrath, greed, egotism, worldly activity and boastfulness; 
and the third to drowsiness, sloth, stupidity, ignorance and careless¬ 
ness, Purusa is characterised by passivity and indifference, but 
somehow comes to be influenced by the three qualities of Prakrti. It 
is only by the cooperation of the “blind Prakrti and lame Purusa" 
that the creation starts out. The whole of the cosmos exists in a 
subtle ( suksma ) form in Prakrti and becomes manifest in creation. 
It is impossible for an entity to come into existence out of non-entity. 3 

When the equilibrium of Prakrti is ‘disturbed’ through the presence 
of Purusa , then from the former is developed Mahan or Buddhi, the 
thinking substance. Out of Mahan emerges the principle of egoity 

1 Garbe, ACOPVMCSS, XX-XXf. 
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(.Ahamkara ), which in its turn produces mind {Manas) the five organs 
of sense ( Buddhindriya ), the five organs of action Karmendriya, and 
the five subtle elements ( Tanmatra ). The last combining with one 
another, form the five gross elements ( Mahabhutas ): space, fire, wind, 
water and earth. Mahan or Buddhi, the basis of intelligence of the 
individual, is the first product of the evolution of Prakrti. It exists 
as a seed-force in Prakrti when its functions are not manifested. It is 
never failing and contains all Samskaras. 1 Ahamkara or the principle 
of egoity which rises after Buddhi is conceived as the material cause 
of substances through which the Purusa identifies itself with the acts 
of Prakrti, thus helping in the formation of concepts and decisions. 
Ahamkara may be dominated by any of the three Gunas 2 (It is 
difficult to say how Ahamkara is derived from Mahan or Buddhi). 
When it is dominated by the Sattva it produces the mind {Manas), 
the five organs of perception ( Buddhindriya ), the five of action 
{Karmendriya) and five subtle elements {Tanmatra). Manas is the 
organ synthesising the sense-data into precepts. 3 T,he five organs of 
perception are the functions of sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch 
produced from AhamkaraA They are the means of observing the 
subtle and gross elements- 6 The world as an object of perception 
has the five Tanmatras or subtle elements, the essence of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell connceived as physical principles, 
corresponding to five sense organs. The gross elements arise from 
the compounding of the subtle elements by process of accumulation. 
These are earth, water, fire, air and space collectively called Maha~ 
bhutas. The stages of evolution from Prakrti to five gross elements 
number twenty-four, and Purusa is said to be the twenty-fifth princi¬ 
ple of the Samkhya system. 

According to Jacobi, in the primitive strata of Jain metaphysics 
the category of quality had not been clearly and distinctly conceived, 
and it was just evolving as if out of the category of substance. Things 
which could be recognised as qualities were constantly mistaken for 
and mixed up with substances. In the Samkhya we also come across 
relics of such a stage. “In the Samkhya the nature of Purusa or 
soul is similarly defined as being intelligence or light; and the three 

i SPB, II, 41-42. 
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Guijias are described as goodness, energy and delusion, or light, cotour 
and darkness; yet these Gunas are not qualities in our sense of the 
word, but as Prof. Crarbe adequately calls them, constituents of primitive 
matter. It is quite in accordance with this way of thinking that the 
ancient Jain texts usually speak only of substances, dravyas, and their 
development or modifications, parydyas ; and when they mention 
Gunas, qualities, besides, which, however, is done but rarely in the 
Sutras, and regularly in comparatively modern books only, this seems 
to be a later innovation due to the influence which the philosophy 
and terminology of the Nyaya-Vaiscsika gradually gained over the 
scientific thoughts of the Hindus.” 1 

However, the similarities between the essentials of the Sajnkhya 
and those of Jainism can hardly be overlooked. The Samkhya wants 
to explain the world in terms of two basic categories namely, Purusa 
and Prakrti, just as Jainism wants to explain everything in terms of 
jiva and Ajiva. The Samkhya concepts of Puru§a and Prakrti are 
very primitive. In the earlier phases of the evolution of the Samkhya 
thought these concepts evidently stood for the male and female 
principles of creation. This is also proved by the evidence furnished 
by the later Samkhya treatises. In the subsequent stages of the 
development of the Samkhya thought Purusa or the male principle 
came to denote living being and finally soul and Prakrti or the female 
principle, the primordial substance, the inanimate matter. The same 
holds good in the case of Jain Jiva and Ajiva, living and non-living, 
which later came to denote soul and inanimate substances, the latter 
being further subdivided into Pudgala (matter), Akasa (space), Kdla 
(time), Dharma (motion) and Adharma (rest). As in the Samkhya, so 
in Jainism the souls are infinite in number. 

The evolution of the world has its starting point, in the Samkhya, 
in the contact ( samyoga) between Purusa or the self and Prakrti or 
primal matter. This contact does not however mean any kind of 
ordinary conjunction, but a sort of effective relation through which 
Prakrti is influenced by the presence of Purusa , more or less in the 
same way as the Jiva attracts Pudgala in Jainism. There can be no 
evolution unless the two become somehow related to each other. The 
Jain conception, which is under different conditions blended with the 
doctrine of Karma, regarding the union of soul and matter, is 
basically the same. A soul acquires the body that it inwardly craves 
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for. The Karma or the sunt of the past life of a sou! generates in it 
certain blind cravings and passion. These cravings in the soul attract 
to it particular sorts of matter particles and organize them into the 
body unconsciously desired. 

But there are also some differences between the Jain and Samkhya 
conceptions of soul. According to the Jains the soul in its pure state 
is possessed of infinite perception (ananta-darsana), infinite knowledge 
(ananta-jnana) and infinite power (ananta-vJrya). It is all perfect. 
The souls are infinite in number. They are substances and are 
eternal. According to the Samkhya, although the souls are many, 
they are without parts and qualities. They do not contract or expand 
in accordance with their occupation of smaller and larger bodies but 
are always all-pervasive, and are not contained in the bodies in 
which they are manifested. Unlike the Jain soul possessing infinite 
knowledge, power and perception, the Samkhya soul is described as 
being devoid of such characteristics. In Jainism the soul is veiled by 
Karma matter, and every act of knowledge means only the partial 
removal of the veil. But the Samkhya says that the soui is a distinct, 
transcendent principle, whose real nature as such is behind or beyond 
the subtle matter of knowledge. Knowledge revelation is not the 
unveiling or revelation of a particular part of the soul, as the Jains 
suppose. 

The whole course of evolution from Prakrti to the gross physical 
elements is distinguished in the Samkhya into two stages, the psychi¬ 
cal and the physical, the former including the developments of Pra- 
krti as Buddhi, Ahamkara and the eleven sense-motor organs, and the 
latter constituting the evolution of five subtle physical essences (Tan- 
maira), the gross elements ( Mahabhuias ) and their products. The 
Tamnatras or physical essences are devoid of specific perceptible 
character and hence called avisesa. The gross elements and their pro¬ 
ducts are possessed of specific characters and so they are designated 
as Visesa. The gross body which is composed of five gross elements is 
the support of the subtle body in so far as the intellect, the ego and 
the senses cannot function without some physical basis. This meta¬ 
physics rests mainly on its theory of causation which is known as 
Satkaryavada. This theory has two different forms, namely, Pari- 
namavada and Vivartavada . The latter, which is accepted by the 
Advaita Vedantins, holds that the change of the cause into the effect 
is merely apparent, but according to the former, which is especially 
held by the Samkhya, there is a real transformation (parindma) of the 
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cause into the effect, e.g. the production of curd from milk. “Coming 
to the Jain system, we find that it posits over and above the percep¬ 
tible world an infinite number of two utterly distinct types of subtle 
elements, one physical and the other conscious. The gross world is 
according to it only an effect ( Kdrya ) or modification (parindma) of 
the subtle physical elements. The subtle physical elements of the Jain 
system are atomic in nature but they are far subtler than the atoms 
posited in the Arambhavdda. Even though an atomist, the Jaina con¬ 
ceives the atoms as constantly undergoing change (Parinamin) pre¬ 
cisely in the manner of the Pradhana etc. of Parinamavada ; and the 
gross world is according to him but a transformation ( [rupdntara ) or 
modification (parindma) of these very atoms. Really speaking, the 
Jaina is a Pariijama-vadin. However, there is a difference between the 
Parinamavada as advocated by the Samkhya-Yoga, old Vedanta, etc. 
and the same as advocated by the Jaina: In the Samkhya-Yoga 
system Parinamavada has been applied to the physical elements alone 
while the unconscious elements have been left untouched thereby; on 
the other hand, in Bhartrprapanca etc. Parinamavada has been applied 
to the conscious elements alone. As contrasted with these two, in 
Jainism Parinamavada has been applied to the physical as well as con¬ 
scious, gross as well as subtle; in one word, the Jaina Parinamavada 
may be called as all comprehensive (sarva-vyapaka) Parindma-vada." 1 

The Samkhya theory of knowledge, in its basic principles, has 
much in common with that of the Jains, since it accepts all the three 
independent sources of valid knowledge ( Pramana ), viz. perception, 
inference and testimony. Jainism also shares with the Samkhya the 
two kinds of perception, namely, nirvikalpa or indeterminate, arising 
at the first moment of contact between a sense and its object, and 
svavikalpa or determinate which is the result of the analysis, synthesis 
and interpretation of sense data. A distinction between empirical and 
transcendental perception is maintained both in the Samkhya and in 
Jainism. The Samkhya also seems to have contributed to the Jain 
tradition that transcendental perception is of both sorts, indeter¬ 
minate as well as determinate. According to the Samkhya, the 
material cause of sense-organs is abhimana which is kind of subtie- 
substance ( suksma-dravya ) born of Prakfti.' 2 Jainism likewise main¬ 
tains that the material cause of sense organs is a particular kind of 
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pudgala , i.e. a particular kind of physical substance ( iada-dravya - 
visesa). Over and above the five usual sense organs, a sixth one of 
the form of art internal sense-organ has been accepted by all the 
systems under the name manas. According to the Samkhya, manas is 
not atomic, but it is quite small in size, bom out of the evolution of 
material Prakrti. The Jains also hold that mind is a material entity 
(pudgalika ) originating from an extremely subtle physical substance 
called rnanovargana. Like body it undergoes change every moment. 
They also have a conception of bhava-manas which is of the nature of 
cognitive potency and cognition, and this comes out of a conscious 
substance ( cetana-dravya-janya ). The Jains, however, criticise the 
Samkhya view that just as a mirror reflects the light of a lamp and 
thereby manifests other things, so the material principle of intellect, 
being transparent and bright, reflects the consciousness of the self 
and illuminates or cognises the objects of knowledge. In refuting 
some of the points of the Samkhya theory of perception, to which the 
Jains do not like to subscribe, they have followed similar arguments 
laid down by the Nyaya school. With regard to the classification of 
inference, the Samkhya adopts the Nyaya view, although in a 
slightly different form. Also as regards the logical forms of inference, 
the Samkhya admit, like the Naiyayikas, that the five-membered 
syllogism is the most convincing form of inferential proof. In the 
Jain tradition, the first mention of the three types of inference is 
found in the Anuyogadara 1 and the words by which the three types 
are here designated are literally the same as in the Nyaya system. We 
have elsewhere the occasion to deal elaborately with the problems of 
Jain syllogisms and their bearing on the Nyaya system. 2 

The Jain conception of Moksa and the Buddhist conception of 
Nirvana appear to have derived their main impulses from the Samkhya 
idea of liberation. World is full of suffering and to get rid of (inuk(i) 
all suffering is the summum bonum of our life (apavarga or mukti). 
These two Samkhya ideas must have contributed something to the 
development of the corresponding Buddhist and Jain ideas. In the 
Samkhya the cause of suffering is attributed to ignorance, and hence 
freedom from suffering is to be attained through right knowledge of 
reality, which comes from the knowledge of distinction ( vivekajnana ) 
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between the seif and the not-self. 1 Ali pleasures and pains belong 
to the mind-body complex, which acts or causes to act. The soul is 
quite different from this complex, a passive spectator, a transcendent 
subject whose very nature is pure consciousness, freedom, eternity and 
immortality. The attainment of liberation means the clear recognition 
of the self as a reality which is beyond time and space, mind and 
body, and hence essentially free, eternal and immortal. 2 

Likewise Jain atheism also seems to have been substantiated by 
Samkhya atheism. According to the Samkhya, God as an eternal and 
immutable self cannot be the cause of the world. God cannot guide 
or control Parkrti. To create the world or to control Prakfti cannot be 
the end of God’s own, because a perfect being cannot have any un¬ 
fulfilled desires and unattained ends. The belief in God is inconsistent 
with the distinctive reality and immortality of individual selves. Per¬ 
ception and inference do not prove God. 3 The Samkhya proceeds on 
the principle that the product is none other than the material cause in 
a definite stage of evolution and that the preceding stages are to be 
inferred from that which lies open before us. By this means a first 
principle is finally reached, which is of the nature of cause oniy. This 
is Parkrti , the primordial matter, from which the universe is evolved 
in a regular course. The primordial matter moved by the laws of 
motion inherent within it transforms itself into the world. Hence it is 
redundant to admit the existence of God. The assumption of God is 
thus ontologically irrelevant and logically repulsive because it is un¬ 
proved. 

Jainism and Yoga 

The twenty five principles of the Samkhya are accepted by the Yoga. 
Patanjali systematised the conceptions of the Yoga under the frame¬ 
work of the metaphysics of the Samkhya. Excepting for the admission 
of God, Y'oga is practically the same as the later Samkhya. Yoga is 
thus called “Samkhya with God”. The Samkhya affirms that the 
existence of an eternal God cannot be established by proof. The eter¬ 
nal existence of the Purusas is inconsistent with the infinity and 
creatorship of God. Prakrti evolves into the world by coming into 
relationship with Pitrusa, but the Samkhya does not clearly and cate- 
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gorically explain how this relationship is brought about. The Yoga 
school says that this is brought about by the agency of God. 1 The 
concept of God is thus an extraneous graft on the Yoga system. 

Frankly speaking, although included in the six systems of Indian 
philosophy, the Yoga has nothing to do with the philosophical specula* 
tions. It is logical to look upon Yoga as essentially as certain ancient 
practices rather than any specific philosophy. The practices are in fact 
immensely old. These take us back to the primitive times, in the 
ecstatic rites and magical practices of the prehistoric peoples for 
acquiring supernatural powers through the most strenuous methods. 
That these were prevalent as early as the third millennium bc has 
been proved by the Harappan stone-statues and pictures depicted on 
the seals. In course of time these practices became the floating posses¬ 
sions, as it were, of all sorts of religious sects and even philosophical 
systems. This primitive inheritance was moulded in accordance with 
subsequent religious doctrines and philosophical conceptions. As for 
the methods and means of Yoga, the Yoga Sutra mentions the following 
eight Yogahgas: yama (restraint), niyama (discipline), dsana (sitting 
posture), pranayama (breath-control), pratyahara (withdrawal of the 
senses), dharana (attention), dhyana (meditation) and samadhi (con¬ 
centration). The supposed experience resulting from these Yoga prac¬ 
tices was able to influence the adherents of different religio-philoso- 
phical schools. 

In Jain tradition it is said that lord Mahavlra devoted himself for 
long twelve years chiefly to the Yogic practices, and the canonical 
works of Jainism attach great importance to the Yogahgas, i.e. the 
components of Yoga. The Jain doctrine of Karma has something 
common with its Yoga conception. Karma in Yoga is divided into 
four classes (1) §ukla or white ( punya , those that produce happiness), 
(2) Krsna or black {papa, those that produce sorrow), (3) Sukla-kfsna 
(ordinary actions, partly virtuous and partly vicious) and (4) Asukla- 
krsna (those inner acts of self-abnegation and meditation which are 
devoid of any fruits as pleasures and pains). AH external actions 
invlove some sins, for it is difficult to work in the world and avoid 
taking the lives of insects. 2 All Karmas proceed from the five fold 
afflictions (Klesas), namely, avidyd, asmita, rdga, dvesa and abhinivesa. 
The Karmas performed in the present life generally accumulate and 
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make it possible for an individual to suffer and enjoy the fruits there¬ 
of. The Karma of the present life determines the particular kind of 
future birth, the period of life and the painful and joyful experiences 
destined for that life. The influence of some form of Yoga system on 
the disciplinary codes of the Jains has been suggested by Jacobi. 1 
He has shown that a few sutras of Umasvati 2 are directly inspired 
from similar verses occuring in Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra. In connection 
■with Samvara or stoppage we come across the Jain insistence on the 
gutii or control of the mind, speech and body. 3 * * This is possible by 
refraining from samrambha, samdrambha and arambhaj These denote 
the stages of the preparation and the performance of forbidden think¬ 
ing, speaking and acting. The tenfold monastic morality {dharma) and 
the twelve pessimistic reflections, conceived by Umasvati,® have a close 
bearing on the Yoga precepts. Details of Jain Yogic practices are 
furnished by Schubring 6 by which the aspirant can withdraw himself 
from his surrounding, reach the state of indifference towards all that 
the five senses offer, suppress the four passions, avoid displeasing and 
promote pleasing activities of the inner sense, speech and body and 
finally raise himself to the resting-place secluded from ail worldly 
dealings and temptations. 

The influence of Yoga on Jain philosophy can also clearly be obser¬ 
ved in the conception of transcendental'perception. This transcendental 
perception is named differently is different systems. In the Samkhya, 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and Buddhist systems it is known as Yogi-prataksya 
(i.e. Yogic perception) or Yogi-jhana (i.e. Yogic knowledge) and is 
supposed to be born as a result of competence acquired through Yogic 
practices. In Jain philosophy, the Agamic, i.e. earlier or canonical, 
tradition insists that transcendental perception alone should be treated 
as direct perception to which category it places the avadhi, nianah- 
paryaya and kevala jnanas. Later Jain logicians however attempted to 
bring empirical perception under the category ofPratyaksa. In any 
case, the conception of Yogic perception, indeterminate as well as 
determinate, has some bearing on the Jain avadhi-darsana and Kevala- 
darsana which posit a type of cognition arising independently of sense- 
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object contact on account of Yoga or special competence of soul 
(visisfa- atma-sak ti). 

Jainism ami Mimamsa 

The Mimamsa occupies a unique position in Indian philosophical 
systems. Like the Yoga, the Mimamsa is also an inheritance of pri¬ 
mitive culture, of primitive rituals and ceremonies designed to influ¬ 
ence the course of nature in favour of a fruitful and happy human 
existence. The aim of the Mlmamsaka philosophers was to revive the 
undifferentiated pre-class collective life as the precondition for the 
development and efficacy of primitive magical beliefs and rituals. 
That is why it upholds the aspects of Vedic ritualism, supplies a philo¬ 
sophical justification of the beliefs on which this ritualism depended 
and gives a methodology of interpretation with the help of which 
these could be properly performed. The Mlmamsaka insistence on the 
infallibility and authority of the Vedas is in fact nothing but a whole¬ 
hearted regard to the inherited traditional knowledge of the past of 
which the Vedas are the symbol. 

It appears that the original purpose of the Mimamsa as well as of 
Jainism and Buddhism was the same—to revive the primitive way of 
life,—simple, unsophisticated and collective,—as the way out of the 
crisis of class society. But while Jainism and Buddhism, being dis¬ 
gusted with the corrupt practices of the advanced and sophisticated 
sacrificial cults and rituals made a total denunciation of all these, the 
Mimamsa atrempted to revive their original form and connect them 
with the original values and purposes for which they stood in the 
days of yore. Unfortunately most of the modern scholars—even great 
scholars like Max-muiler, Keith or Radhakrishnan—have missed this 
point, as a result of which they have been baffled with the inherent 
puzzles of the Mimamsa doctrine. 

The greatest puzzle is Mimamsa atheism which is in common with 
Jainism and Buddhism. How can a system which has based itself on 
the Vedas become atheistic? The Mimamsakas themselves answer 
this question by saying that they are only concerned with the rituals 
of the Vedas to be performed according to the proper rules which 
contain eternal truth and not with any other motive. The primitive 
magical basis of the Vedic rituals is sufficiently clear which has been 
demonstrated by all competent Vedic scholars. This magical basis, in 
spite of the grafting upon the primitive rituals the later class-interest 
of the priests, has not been completely stamped out. In primitive 
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magic there is no room for a supreme being, an omniscient and omni¬ 
potent God. It rests on the notion that by creating an illusion of the 
reality you can control the reality. By performing rituals, mainly in 
the form of the act of miming, nature can be so influenced as to serve 
your purpose. No supernatural intervention is needed. 1 The clue to 
everything about Mimamsa, including its atheism, is therefore to be 
sought in the facts underlying primitive magic. 

The premises of Jain atheism are broadly the same as those of 
Mimamsa atheism. Sabara’s argument for the rejection of God is 
simply that there is no evidence of his existence. Sense perception 
does not reveal God and the other sources of knowledge are after all 
based upon sense-perception. 2 In spite of all their differences, both 
Kumarila 3 and Prabhakara, 4 violently argue that the conception of 
God is ontologically irrelevant and logically repulsive. While dealing 
with Jain atheism we have already the occasion to refer to the anti¬ 
thetic argument of the Mimamsakas, and there is no need of repeat¬ 
ing them once again. Kumarila made a delightful fun of the internal 
inconsistencies involved in the theistic position. A disembodied soui 
cannot create anything, so God needs to have a body which will be 
supplied by another God whose body will again be supplied by 
another, and so on ad infinitum. Since a fool even does not do any¬ 
thing without a purpose, what can be the purpose of an omnipotent 
and all-merciful God creating such a world fuli of pain and misery. 
Like that of the Jains, the target of the Mimamsaka attack was the 
theistic conception of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. But Kumarila also 
extended his arguments even against the conception of creation as 
advanced by the Vedanta. If the world is produced from Brahman 
who is free from all defects then the world should also be defectless, 
but it is not so. Likewise Maya or Avidya can not be at the root of 
creation because there was no entity other than Brahman on the eve 
of creation. This cannot be said that Brahman, the only reality, has 
induced the unreal dreamlike Maya to create. 

The task of the Mimamsakas was to defend iogically the efficacy 
of the magical rites. In the course of doing so they developed their 
own theory of knowledge, metaphysics, ethics and theology. Like the 
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Jains, and the adherents of most other schools, the Mlmamsakas ad¬ 
mit the validity of determinate and indeterminate perception. But 
the Mlmamsakas do not share with the Jains the idea of transcen¬ 
dental perception. So far as the non-perceptual sources of knowledge 
are concerned, besides inference and testimony, they admit three 
other sources—comparison (upam&na), postulation ( arthspatti ) and 
non-perception (anupalabdhi) — a position somewhat different from the 
Jain standpoint. The Mlmamsakas depend on the validity of sense— 
perception. They believe in the reality of the perceived world and of 
other objects. Here we find their agreement with the Jains. The 
Mlmamsakas, in accordance with their belief in the reality of the 
world, reject the Buddhist theories of viodness and raomentariness, 
as well as the Advaita Vedanta theory of the unreality of the pheno¬ 
menal world. The souls, according to the Mimamsa, are permanent 
eternal substances, and so also are the material elements by the com¬ 
bination of which the earth is made. The soul has the capacity for 
consciousness, but it is not the essence of soul. This is a point on 
which the Mlmamsakas differ from the Jains. The law of Karma 
guides the formation of objects. The soul survives death to be able to 
reap the consequences of its Karma. Repeated births are caused by 
Karma. It is only by disinterested performance of duties and by the 
knowledge of the self that the Karmas accumulated in the past are 
gradually worn out. Being free from all Karma-ties liberation is achi¬ 
eved. Conceptually these ideas about liberation are not basically 
different from those of the Jains. 

On the question of transcendental perception, as we have remarked 
above, the Mlmamsa differs significantly from Jainism and other 
philosophical systems. While dealing with the relation between Jainism 
and Yoga we have seen that there developed a tendency among the 
adherents of different systems to defend their philosophies on the 
strength of the experience resulting from Yogic practices. Even Bud¬ 
dhist logicians like Dirmaga, Dharmaklrti and Dharmottara insisted 
on Yogic perception. Such claims were also put forward by represen¬ 
tatives of other philosophies. But the Mimamsakas deny such claim 
for Yogic experience or transcendental perception and hold that the 
so-called unique experience yielded by Yoga is nothing but a subjective 
fancy and as such quite useless in determining the validity of any 
philosophical view. Their sole insistence upon pure empirical percep¬ 
tion and fiat denial of transcendental perception have been criticised 
by the Jain logicians like Akalanka, Abhayadeva, Hemacandra, etc. 
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Jainism and Nydya-Vaisesika 

While dealing with Jain atheism and Jain logic we have dealt with 
the relation between Jainism and Ny2.ya-VaiSe$ika. We have seen that 
Jain atheism rests on the refutation of the Nyaya-VaiSesika theism. 
In this field, the main target of Jain attack was the theistic standpoint 
of the Nyaya-VaiSesikas. But so far as logic was concerned, Jainism 
drew heavily from the Nyaya-VaiSesikas. Again, the Nyaya-VaiSesika 
conception of atomism appears to have been influenced by the same 
conception developed among the early Jain thinkers. The Jain philo¬ 
sophical literature testifies to a gradually developing clarity in regard 
to the descriptions (vyakhya), definitions (laksana), and logical justi¬ 
fication ( upapatti ) of the categories (paddrtha) like ‘organ of valid 
knowledge,’ (pramana), ‘object of valid knowledge’ (prameya), etc., 
in accordance with the corresponding developments of such ideas in 
Nyaya-Vaise?ika literature. Later Jain logicians like YaSovijaya have 
even employed the refined Navya Nyaya technique in their further 
analysis of the Jain descriptions and definitions. 

In the Nyaya VaiSesika Paddrtha is defined as a know able or valid 
and cognizable thing. Kapada mentions six Paddrthas or broad cate¬ 
gories under which everything known can be classified. These are (1) 
substance ( dravya ), (2) quality (gima), (3) activity (karma), (4) Univer¬ 
sality (samanya), (5) ultimate particularity (visesa) and (6) the relation 
of inherence (samavaya). Later Nyaya-Vaisesikas, however, add a 
seventh, abhava or non-existence. 

Of these, the most important is substance (dravya). In Jainism, 
substances are classified into two broad groups—non-ex tended (to 
which belong time) and extended (to which belong the categories of 
JIva and Ajiva and their sub-groups). In the Nyaya-VaiSesika subs¬ 
tances are nine in number—earth (pythivi), water (ap), fire ( tejas ), air 
(vayu), dka&a, time (kola), space (dik), self (dtman) and mind (manas). 
The first five are called bhutas or substances having some special 
quality that can be perceived by one or other of the external senses. 
This correspond with the Jain conception of Pudgala. Dik and Akasa 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika correspond to the Akasa or space of the 
Jains. Akasa of the Nyaya Vaisesika is a form of substance. The con¬ 
ception is also shared by the Jains who hold that substances are 
those that occupy or pervade, and space is that which is occupied and 
pervaded.* But while the Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that Akasa is partiess. 
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the Jains hold that it consists of two parts Loka and /Tloka. 

The first four bhutas, i.e. earth, etc. are conceived in two varieties, 
eternal and non-eternal. By the eternal variety of earth, etc. is meant 
their atoms while by the non-eternal variety the products of these 
atoms. Matter or Pudgala of the Jains is also of the nature of com¬ 
pounds of atoms. The qualities of touch, taste, smell and colour by 
which the Puclgala is characterised are possessed by atoms and also 
by their products. In the Nyaya-Vaisesika view, all the atoms are not 
homogeneous in quality. For example, earth atoms are qualitatively 
different from the water atoms, etc., the water atoms from the earth 
atoms etc., and so on. This is one of the important points on which 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika atomism differs from that of the Jains who con¬ 
ceive all the atoms as homogeneous in quality. 

Guna or quality is recognised in the Ny&ya-Vaisesika as a distinct 
category of reals. In Jainism, Guna is the essential character of the 
substance. A substance is possessed of some unchanging essential 
characters ( Gunas ) as well as changing modes (Paryaya) 1 In the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Gunas are conceived as inhered in substance and 
dependent upon substance. At the same time they are also conceived 
as distinct from substance, because they can by themselves be known 
and are thus independent realities. Karina or actions in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, like the Gurias, are conceived as inhering in the substance, 
but they are also understood as independent realities. Here action 
has been equated with motion of which five types are enumerated. 
This reminds us of the Jain conception of dharma and adharma , con¬ 
ceived as the principle of motion and rest. The Samdnya or univer¬ 
sality of the Nyaya-Vaisesika is equivalent to Jdti and is understood 
to stand for a generic feature, while Visesa or particularity is conceiv¬ 
ed as the differentia of impartite things. The Jain classification of 
the living and non-living beings follows these principles, but they are 
not separately treated in Jainism. The same holds good in the case of 
Samavdya or inherence. 

The Jains are advocates of the self-revelatory character of cogni¬ 
tion. Each cognition whether acquired through perception, inference 
or testimony notices its own nature by way of direct observation 
while it is called ‘inferential,’ ‘verba!,’ etc., owing to the nature of 
the object grasped. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas regard cognition not as self- 
revelatory in the sense of being perceptually cognizable by something 
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than itself. As regards perception the Jains share with the NySya- 
Vaisesikas the ideas of indeterminate and determinate perceptions. 
According to the Nyaya-VaiSesika system, the material cause of the 
sense-organs are the five bhutas like, earth, etc. which are all physical 
substances. The Jains also maintain that the material causes of sense- 
organs is a particular kind of Pudgala. 1 The Jains, admitting that 
different qualities are perceived by different sense organs, argue that 
since a quality is non-distinct from the substance of which it is a 
quality, al 1 the sense-organs are competent to perceive qualities as 
well as substances. But the Nyaya-VaiSesikas hold that the visual 
sense-organ and the tactile sense-organ are alone competent to per¬ 
ceive substances. The mental qualities like desire, aversion, pleasure, 
pain. etc. and the experience of these qualities are traced in both the 
systems to the soul or self. The soul or self, i.e. Atman is associated 
with the atoms in the Nyaya-Vaisesika and with Karmic-atoms ( kar- 
manu) in Jainism. 

Regarding the technique of presenting an inference, theNyaya- 
Vai£e$ikas admit the necessity of establishing a five-membered 
syllogism. 2 Although the Jain logicians adopt this in practice, in 
conformity with their non-absolutistic standpoint they hold that the 
number of steps in an inference is not fixed but may be more or less. 
As to the aspects of the nature of a probans, the Nyaya-VaiSesikas 
advocate for its five fold nature: presence in the subject of the thesis 
sought to be established (paksa-sattva), presence in a homologue 
(sapaksa-sattva), absence from heteroiogues (vipakfa-vyavrtti), absence 
of cancellation-of-the-thesis (abadhita-visayatva) and absence of a 
counterbalancing probans ( asatprati-paksitaiva ). The Jain tradition 
maintains that a probans has but unitary nature, namely ‘absence in 
the absence of the probandum’ (avinabhava), but it is possible to 
draw a conclusive inference even in the absence of some of the 
aforesaid aspects. The classification of probantia into types that we 
find in the Jain texts is mainiy based upon the Vaisesika Sutra, 3 
which mentions five types of probantia, namely, probans (1) that is 
an effect ( kdrya ) of the probandum, (2) that is a cause (karana) of 
the probandum, (3) that is a conjunction (samyoga) with the pro¬ 
bandum, (4) that residing by inherence (samavaya) in the probandum 
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and (5) that is contradictory ( virodhi ) of the probandum. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas and the Jains agree in hoiding that an effect is a proper 
pro bans and that a probans is valid when it is free from all heterologues, 
irrespective of ^whether or not it is present in a hotnologue. This 
position has been defended in great details by the Naiyayikas and 
Jains alike. 

Jainism and Vedanta 

Except the ideas of bondage and liberation Jainism has practically 
nothing in common with the Vedanta. Even these ideas have different 
significance and implications in the two systems, and the similarity 
is only terminological. In fact Jainism and Vedanta stand in vir¬ 
tual opposition to each other. Their relation is like that between oil 
and water. Philosophically Jainism may be designated as pluralistic 
realism, but Vedanta is nothing but monistic idealism of a violent 
type. To the Jains, knowledge ( jnana ) and action {Karma) are com¬ 
plementary to each other. To the Vedantist the two are diametrically 
opposite. The Jains depend on all possible sources of normal know¬ 
ledge. Perception of internal or external objects through the senses 
has special value in Jainism. The Vedantists deny ail possible sources 
for normal knowledge and have only dreams and sense illusions to 
fall back upon. The Jains believe in the law of causation. The gross 
world according to Jainsm is only and effect ( karya ) or modification 
{parinama) of the subtle physical elements. To the Vedantist the 
cause alone is real, and what appears as the effect is only an illusion. 
The Jains accept a plurality of conscious elements. They believe in 
the principle of a plurality of conscious souls. The Vedantists on 
the other hand believe in one supreme soul. To them Brahman or 
the self is the only reality, and its modification in the form of the 
world is only illusory. To the Jains the world is eternal, without any 
beginning or end, and hence it cannot be the modification of any 
imaginary principle like the Brahman. According to the Vedanta the 
world is a mere appearance like an object in a dream or illusion. 
The Jains frankly repudiate this idea as absolutely rubbish. 

It is against this background that we are to take into account 
Sankara’s and Ramanuja’s attempts to refute Jainism on philosophical 
grounds. They had taken up the case very seriously because the 
difference between Jainism and Vedanta is real and not apparent 
like that existing between Vedanta and Buddhism, especially the 
Madhyaraika (Sunyavada) and Yogacara (Vijnanavada) forms of the 
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latter. Sankara’s criticism of Jainism occurs in his commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras} Having given a brief sketch of the seven Jain 
categories and the doctrine of Syadvada as Purvapaksa, he says that 
on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes in one 
thing the Jain doctrine cannot be accepted. According to him, it is 
impossible that contradictory attributes such as being and non-being 
should at the same time belong to one and the same thing. A thing 
can not be hot and cold at the same time. The cognition that a 
thing is of more than one nature can not be definite and hence it 
can not be a source of true knowledge. The doctrine of Syadvada 
shows that the means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, the 
knowing subject and the act of knowledge are all alike indefinite. If 
that be the case, the Tirthamkara can not teach with any claim to 
authority and his followers can not act on a doctrine the matter of 
which is altogether indeterminate. Agan, if the Jain reasoning be 
applied to the doctrine of categories, from one view point they have 
a fixed number, from another unfixed. Since the categories have been 
described, to call them indescribable involves a contradiction. 

Regarding the conception of the non-universality of the self, 
Sankara refutes the Jain view that the sou! has the same size as the 
body on the ground that as the bodies of different classes of creatures 
are of different size, it might happen that the soul of a man—which is 
of the size of the human body—when entering, in consequence of its 
former deeds, on a new state of existence in the body of an elephant, 
would not be able to fill the whole of it. The same difficulty would 
moreover arise with regard to the successive stages of one state of 
existence—infancy, youth and old age. If it be said that the soul 
consists of an infinite number of parts capable of undergoing com¬ 
pression in a small body and dilatation in a big one, the question will 
arise whether the countless particles of the soul may occupy the 
same place or not. If the former is admitted it follows that the 
infinite number of particles cannot be contained in a body of limited 
dimensions, and if the latter is admitted, it follows that since the 
space occupied by all the particles may be the space of one particle 
only, and hence the soul must be of minute size. Nor can the 
doctrine of soul having the same size as the body be satisfactorily esta¬ 
blished by means of the hypothesis of the successive accession and 
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withdrawal of the particles, which involves the soul’s undergoing 
changes and the like. This would mean that the soul is non-perma¬ 
nent, like the skin or similar substances by which it is impossible to 
establish its states of bondage and release. If it be said that the soul 
consists of some permanently remaining parts, it would be impossible 
to determine which are the permanent and which are the temporary 
parts. Since the soul is immaterial, it cannot spring from material 
elements and re-enter the elements. According to the Jain logic itself 
the soul is of indefinite nature and also the size of the particles and 
departing is itself indefinite. 

In Ramanuja’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutras 1 the following 
is said against Jainism. Contradictory attributes such as existence 
and non-existence cannot at the same time beiong to one thing. 
Since the substance ( dravya ) and its qualifying states {paryayas) are 
different, the former can not be connected with opposite attributes. 
Time is only an attribute of substance and not an independent 
substance, and hence the question of its being and non-being cannot 
arise. Since Jainism holds everything to be of an ambigious nature, 
it cannot therefore be said that each of the substances has its own 
qualifying states and its own nature. If the souls abide in numberless 
places, each soul having the same size as the body which it animates, 
then the soul previously abiding in the body of an elephant will not 
be able to enter in the next stage of its existence into the body of 
an ant. This difficulty cannot be evaded by the assumption of the 
soul assuming a different condition through contraction or dilation 
The final size of the soul, i.e. the size it has in the state of its release, 
is considered in Jainism as permanent. From this, it follows that the 
ultimate size is the true essential size of the soul. 

A subjecltvise comparative study of the systems 

In view of what we have discussed in the preceding sections, we 
are now in a position to evaluate the Jain standpoint in terms of a 
subjectwise comparative analysis of the contents of different philoso¬ 
phical systems of India. It is possible to divide Indian philosophical 
systems into two main classes—idealistic and non-ideaiistic. To the 
former class beiong the Advaita Vedanta and the Madhyamika and 
Yogacara schools of Buddhism which treat the externa! perceptible 
world and everything that is apprehended by the empirical organs 
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of knowledge as unreal, like the beauty of the daughter of a barren 
woman. The non-idealistic group is formed by the Carvaka, Nyaya- 
Vaise?ika, Mimamsa and Samkhya and also by the Yaibha§ika and 
Sautrantika schools of Buddhism. Of these, the Carvaka system is 
purely materialistic, while the other systems are materialistic from 
the viewpoint .of their origin, but in the course of their historical growth 
they have developed certain idealistic tendency. Jainism also falls 
within this group since it views the gross world which is apprehended 
by the empirical organs of knowledge as real. Again, of all these 
systems, idealistic and non-idealistic, the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Vedanta 
and Yoga are theistic, while others are frankly atheistic. 

The Advaita Vedantists believe in the doctrine of absolute perma¬ 
nence ( Kevala-nityatva ), because, according to them, ail changes are 
mere appearances having no reality of their own. The Buddhists on 
the other hand believe in the doctrine of absolute change ( Kevala - 
anityatva), because according to them, everything has a momentary 
existence. The idea of impermanence, so much emphasised by the 
Buddha was developed into an all-comprehensive metaphysical 
doctrine, and the rival doctrines sought to refute it by establishing 
their respective positions. The main attack came from the Jains and 
the Vedantists. The Buddhists defended their position by arguing 
that if Atman is regarded as permanent it becomes impossible either 
to account for transcendental bondage and release or to demonstrate 
how the doer of action is also the enjoyer of the fruits of action. The 
Jains speak against both the doctrine of absolute permanence and 
the doctrine of absolute impermanence and try to show that a real 
entity is a substance as well as its modes, something existent as well 
as non-existent, something permanent as well as transient. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, etc. hold that certain entities are absolutely perma¬ 
nent and certain others are absolutely changing, and hence their 
views are called the doctrine of the changing and permanent 
( nitydnitya-ubhaya ). Systems like the Samkhya maintain that every¬ 
thing apart from the conscious elements is a changing permanent 
{parinaminityatva). The Jain system is called the doctrine of permanence 
coupled with change {nityanilyatmaka) since it holds everything as 
permanent as well as changing. The last three doctrines are not 
basically different so far as the question of permanence and change is 
concerned. 

The idea of a self is found in most of the systems, but it is not 
very clear-cut and well defined. What we have is only an impression 
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of the idea of self and nothing more. The common term to denote 
this self is Atman which is often equated with soul, both material 
and immaterial. The term Atman is also used by the Jains in a res¬ 
tricted sense of the self, its technical name being Purusa in the 
Samkhya-Yoga and Nama in Buddhism. Atman , while in transmigra- 
tory state, is in a peculiar way associated with Prakrti according to 
the Samkhya-Yoga, with atoms according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
with Avidya or Maya according to Vedanta, with Riipa according to 
Buddhism and with Karmic-atoms ( karmanu ) according to the Jains. 
While there is a general agreement with regard to the existence of the 
self, there is a wide divergence of opinion about its nature. The Car- 
vakas identify the self with the gross body. The Buddhist conception 
is ambiguous but they appear to identify the self with the stream of 
consciousness. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas and a group of the Mimam- 
sakas maintain that the self is an unconscious substance which may 
acquire the attribute of consciousness under certain conditions, while 
another group of the MImarnsakas holds that the self is a conscious 
entity which is partially hidden by ignorance. The Advaita Vedanta 
holds that the self is pure eternal consciousness which is one in all 
bodies. According to the Samkhya the self is a conscious spirit which 
is always the subject of knowledge and can never become the object 
of any knowledge. All of these systems posit this Atman or self apart 
from the physical entities like body etc., as the causal factor respon¬ 
sible for transmigration. This self may be ubiquitous or non-ubiqui- 
tous, momentary or eternal, material or immaterial, but there is no 
dispute among the systems with regard to its connection with the 
causal factor— ajndna , avidya , karma or whatever be the name given 
to it—responsible for transmigration. The self of the Jains is in¬ 
herently perfect. Infinite knowledge, faith, power and bliss can all be 
attained by the self if it can only remove from within itself all obs¬ 
tacles that stand in the way. The obstacles are constituted by matter- 
particles which mfect the self and overpower its natural qualities. 
This self is non-self revelatory when it is blinded by passions and self- 
revelatory when it is free from them. 

According to the Carvakas, sense-percept ion is the sole organ of 
knowledge. Inference or testimony is not valid unless their findings 
are confirmed by sense-perception. The followers of the Advaita 
Vedanta and Buddhist Sunyavada (f&adhyamika) and Vijnanavada 
(Yogacara) advocate the sole competence of non-sensuous organs — 
nameiy, manas, the organ of empiric introspection, cilia, the organ of 
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transcendental realization and atman, the ultimate principle of con¬ 
sciousness—to generate true knowledge. The advocates of equal com¬ 
petence of sense-organs and non-sensuous organs are the followers of 
Samkhya-Yoga, Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mimamsa and the Vaibhasika and 
Sautrantika schools of Buddhism. The non-sensuous organ which is 
expected to substantiate the knowledge acquired through the sense- 
organs is antahkarana, according to the Samkhya-Yoga, and manas 
according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Vaibhasika and Sautrantika. The 
Jains also belong to this group since they maintain that sense-organs 
which are competent to generate true knowledge and add that each of 
the two non-sensuous organs— manas and atman —is capable of inde¬ 
pendently generating true knowledge. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimaipsa subscribe to the doctrine of 
Arambhavada or novel creation according to which there is a dis¬ 
tinction between cause and effect, the latter being a new creation, 
non-existent before its emergence. The atoms constituting the gross 
physical world are by themselves beginningless, endless and change¬ 
less as the cause, but the effect produced by them is of a totally 
different character having beginning, end and change. The Samkhya- 
Yoga insists upon Parinamavada which is just the reverse of the 
former. Here effect is conceived as the modification of the cause. 
There is no distinction between cause and effect. A particular effect 
exists in its cause. The gross world is nothing but the perceptible 
modification of a material cause. The Buddhists believe in the Pra- 
tUya-samutpadavdda, or the theory of dependent origination which 
conceives in its own distinctive manner the series of qualities and 
attributes that originate and perish, but it posits no permanent cause 
in the form of the substrata of these qualities and attributes. The 
Vedantists believe in the doctrine of Vivarta-vada, the theory of illu¬ 
sory modification of the eternal Brahman, according to which the 
cause is only real and the effect unreal or imaginary, a mere illusory 
appearance. The Jain tendency is towards parinamavada in which an 
intimate relation between the cause and the effect is emphasised. 

So far as the theory of knowledge is concerned, the Jains along- 
with the Prabhakara-Mtmamsakas, Vedantists and the Buddhist 
followers of Vijnanavada are advocates of the self-revelatory charac¬ 
ter of cognition. The Samkhya-Yoga and Nyaya-Vaise$ika philoso¬ 
phers and also the Kumarila-Mimamsakas on the other hand regard 
cognition as not-self-revelatory. They hold that cognition is by 
nature perceptible but not self-perceptible. As to the nature of the 
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effect of a Pram ana, the Nyaya-Yaisesikas and the Mimamsakas treat 
the effect of a Pramdna as absolutely distinct from it while the Buddhists 
treat the two as absolutely non-distinct. The Jains from their non¬ 
absolutist ic viewpoint treat a Pramdna and its effect as partly distinct 
and partly non-distinct. On the question whether or not memory is 
Pramdna, the Jains consider it to be a Pramdna and classes it under 
non-perceptual category. All other schools of Indian thought do not 
consider memory to be a Pramdna. The Nyaya-Vaisesika and the 
Mimamsakas treat continuous cognition as Pramdna but they adopt 
two different lines of defence. The Buddhist do not lay much 
emphasis on this point. According to the Jain tradition, continuous 
cognition is a Pramdna, but some of the Jain philosophers want to 
accept it in a restricted sense by taking into account specialities like 
moments, etc. As to the nature of recognition, the Buddhists hold it 
to be a combination of two pieces of cognition, namely memory and 
perception. Systems like Nyaya, Mimamsa etc. maintain that, reco¬ 
gnition is one single piece ofcongilion of the nature of perception. 
Jain logicians disagree with both the tradition and regard recognition 
as but a variety of sense-perception. 

Barring the Carvakas, all of the philosophical schools, including 
Jainism, directly or indirectly, divide perception into two kinds, 
empirical and transcendental. According to the Buddhist logicians 
and the adherents of Advaita-Vedanta, transcendental perception is 
exclusively indeterminate, while according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
and Jains it is both determinate and indeterminate. According to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika Samkhya-Yoga, Buddhist and Mimamsa systems the 
determinant of perception-ship is the fact of having been born of a 
contact (sannikarsa). More or less a similar view is shared by the 
Jains. The earlier Jain tradition attributes this contact to the soul 
whiie the later tradition attributes it to the sense organ and the 
manas. All advocates of indeterminate cognition hold that it has bare 
existence (sat(dmatra) for its object. This existence in Buddhist tradition 
stands for the capacity to perform a function and can belong to momen¬ 
tary particular, in Vedanta for the indivisible ubiquitious Brahman, and 
in Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa for mere being. In the Samkhya- 
Yoga and Jainism this existence is neither confirmed to a momentary 
particular nor is of the nature of Brahman. It is of the nature of origin- 
cum-distruction-cum-permanence ( utpdda-vyayadhrauvya-svarupa). 

In view of what we have stated above it is now clear that no system 
of Indian philosophy allows any purely isolated treatment. The 
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development of each is largely conditioned by its interconnections and 
contradictoos with the others. There are some common characters cf 
all the Indian systems. The common character is due to the influx of 
some special religio-ethical ideas from outside which later became part 
and parcel of the systems themselves. It is due to the influence of such 
ideas that philosophy which was originally the science of perception 
{ darsana ) came to be regarded as the science of liberation (moksa). The 
ethico religious ideas which were grafted on all philosophical systems 
came in the form of the conception of apurva in the Mimamsa, which is 
the law that guarantees the future enjoyment of the fruits ol rituals, 
and in that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of adrs(a, which is 
the stock of merit and demerit accruing from good or bad actions. 
But the general conception of Karma eventually took the lead. It 
means that all actions, good or bad, produce their proper conse¬ 
quences in the life of the individual. The law of Karma is accepted 
by the six orthodox schools and also by the Buddhists and Jains. 
Some systems like the Nyaya-Vaisesika believe that the law of Karma 
is under the guidance and control of God. In the Samkhya, Mtmamsa, 
Buddhist and Jain systems the law of Karma is autonomous. Another 
common view is that ignorance of reality is the cause of bondage, and 
liberation is the state of perfectness which can be achieved through 
knowledge, self-control and meditation. The Samkhya, Advaita- 
Vedanta, Buddhism and Jainism hold that liberation can be attained 
even in this liTe. All Indian systems, excepting the Carvakas, hold that 
liberation is a total distruction of sufferings which life in this world 
brings about. 

On the basis of such common characters most of the writers on 
Indian philosophy want to lay emphasis on the synthetic outlook of 
our ancient philosophers. But this is evidently an exaggerated notion. 
Rather it will be logical to say that it was the contradictions that 
constituted the moving force of development in the field of Indian 
philosophy. The very manner of our philosophical writings is to expound 
one's own views by way of a critical rejection of the ideas opposed 
to it. In the section dealing with Jain atheism we have seen how 
the philosophers of different schools defended their own positions by 
refuting the views of the others. The clash of ideas was not confined 
to philsophica! writings alone. It frequently found expression in open 
or public debates. Such debates were often arranged with great pomp 
in the presence of the king or any high-rank person, and the defeated 
or discredited philosophers had to face a miserable lot. In the 
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history of Western philosophy different schools came into existence 
successively, one being replaced by another. In India, different schools 
flourish together till today with their respective bands of adherents. 
Of the surviving schools we may refer to the Jains and the Vedantists 
who have their own organisations, disciplinary codes, etc. There are 
even a few monasteries for the followers of the Sainkhya. The basis 
of the so called synthetic outlook was formulated as early as the 
late-medieval period with the purpose of giving Vedanta a lead. 
Thus Vijafianaviksu and others fabricated the Samkhya in light of 
Vedanta, and following this tradition, great scholars like M.M. 
Jogendranath Tarka-samkhya-vedanta-tlrtha or Candrakanta Tarka- 
lankara did not hesitate to say that “the different philosophical 
streams got mingled in a perfect homogeneity after reaching 
the great ocean of the one non-dual Brahman ” or “there is no 
reason to imagine that the philosophical tenets of the Nyaya, etc. 
are really opposed to those of Vedanta; rather, we may say that the 
Vedanta view is what they really intended to imply.” More or less a 
similar view is shared by Radhakrishnan. The barrenness of such 
formulations can be detected at once if one takes the trouble of 
going to a Samkhya monastery and ask what the followers of the 
doctrine themselves think about all these. Samkhya-monasteries are 
indeed very few, but there is one in the village of Chandrahati, near 
Tribeni in the Hooghly district of West Bengal, in which the monks 
with their distinctive sectarian symbols, study and teach the Samkhya. 
In spite of the scholars’ synthetic claims, they believe that their 
system has nothing to do with Vedanta. Thus it is impossible to 
overlook the basic differences among various philosophical schools 
and their followers, especially when such important philosophical 
systems as the Vedanta or Samkhya or Jainism are still living creeds 
of the country. The great Jain writer Gunaratna did not even fail to 
observe the sectarian marks, rituals etc., distinctive of different 
systems. According to him the Nyaya philosophers, after their morning 
oblations, ihrice smeared their bodies with ashes; they were generally 
married, but better among them were without a wife . 1 Exponents of 
each systems considered their own views as truth which formed the 
basis of their refutation of rival creeds. Notwithstanding all the 
twists of textual interpretation, displayed by the champions of the 
synthetic theory, it is impossible to conceal the real clash of ideas. 


l TRD, 49. 
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epigraph, 37-44, social basis ethics of, 
58-62; early functional; role of, 64; ethics 
of 84-87, 148-50; scientific; enquiries, 120- 
40, cosmo graphy, 140-45; logic, 108-120, 
nine fundamentals, 146-54; metaphysics, 
156-59; philosophical concepts, passim, 
Jambudvipa, 142-45 
Jambusvamf, 49 
Jayaklrtt, 25 
Jina, 4 

Jinabhadra, 21 
Jinacandra, 25 
Jinadasa, 22 
Jinadatta, 26 
Jinakirti, 27 
Jinaprabha, 27 
Jinasena, 22-24 
Jinavalla, 25 
Jinesvata, 26 

JIva, 120-23, 156, 162-63, 184; classifica¬ 
tion of, 125-28; and karma, 147-48, 
169-70 
Joindu, 23 

Junagarh inscription, 31, 40 
Judgements, their subdivision, 111-12 
Jyoti§ka gods, 4,20 


Kadamba inscriptions, 42 
Kahaum plates, 32 
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Kdla, 122-23 
Kaliiiga Jina, 39 
Kalyanacandra, 110 
Kamalabhava, 28 

Kamalasila, anti-theistic arguments of, 
99-100 

Kanada, 95-96 
Kapakamara, 24 
Kapakasena, 24-25 
Kannada jain works, 28 
Kapalikas, 65 
Karkal statue, 35 

Karma, 67-68, 88, 126-2,8 129; social 
basis of, 87; conception of, 145-47; 
Vedic idea of, 167-68; Jain approach 
to, 168-70; of Ajivikism, 177; of Sam- 
khya, 184-85; of yoga, 189-90; of 
Mimamja, 99, 193; of Nyaya-Vaijesika 
98, 196; relation to Jiva, 147-48; to 
Punya and Papa, 148-49; to Asrava, 
150-51; to Samvara, 151-52; to bond¬ 
age, 152; to Nirjara, 152-53; to libera¬ 
tion, 153-54; classification of, 154-55; 
sources of, 154; and Gunasthanas, 155- 
56; nature of, 159 
Karmasarira, 169 
Kafdya, 147-49, 154, 156 
Karnaparya, 28 
Kevala, 160, 170, 190 
Kesi, 45 

Khajuraho temples, 34 
Khandagiri images, 32 
Kharavela, 30, 38-39 
Kirtitaja, 27 
Kisa Semkicca, 177 

Knowledge, Jain theory of, 160-62, 173-74 
Buddhist view of, 174-75; Carvaka- 
179-80; Samkhya, 186-87; MImamsa, 192- 
93, 201-04; sources of, 112-13; means of, 
valid, 113-16 
Konguvelir, 27 
KoteSvara, 28 
Kriyavada, 65, 67, 88-89 
Kjartikavada, 172-73 
Kula, 1-2, 40, 44 
Kumarapala, 25 
Kumarapala temples, 35 
Kumarila, 192; polimic against Nyaya- 


Vaisejika conception of god, 97-99 
Kumbharia shrine, 35 
Kundakunda, 22-23 
Kuniya, 19-20 


Laghusamantabhadra, 110 
Laksmana, 27 
Lakjmariadeva, 26 
Lakjmlsaragani, 27 
Later inset iplions, 43-44 
Laymen, 5-6; instructions for, 86-87 
hsyd, 127-28, 176-77 

Liberation, 67, 89, 153-54, 170-74; Sam¬ 
khya concept of, 187-88 
Life force, doctrine of, 65, 68 
Library sources, 17-29; works on, 8-16 
Logic, of the Jains, 108-20 
Lohanipur Jina, 29-30 
Lokayatikas, 66 


Madhura, 28 
Madhyamika, 197 
Magadha famine, 49 
Magical practices, 189, 191-9fr 
Mahasena, 26 
Mahayana, 95 

Mahavira, passim , life of, 46-47; in sculp¬ 
ture, 30-34; in Buddhist texts, 171, 
176-78; on Akriyavada, 68; on class 
society, 81-82; social experience of, 
SO-83; conditions of his time, 59-62; 
relation with Gosala, 76-77 
Mahavratas, 6 
Mahesvara Suri, 24 
Mahudi bronze, 33 
Makrabai temple, 34 
Ma lad hart Devaprabha, 26 
Maladhari Hemacandra, 25-26 
Malayagiri, 22 
Mallisena, 111 
manah-paryaya, 160 
Manatutiga, 23-24 
Manga rasa, 28 
Manikyacandra, 26 

Manikya Nandi, 109-10; on knowledge, 
113; on inference, 114 
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MSnikya Suri, 24 

Materialism, 66, 68, 179-81; influence on 
Jainism, 89-90; sec under cSrvakas 
Mathura images, 30*32; inscriptions, 
39-40 

matijnana , 160-61 
Matrkas, 54 

Matter, 120, 122, 124-25, J94-96 
Megufi temple, 33 

Metaphysics, primitive substratum of, 
53 

Merutunga, 27 

Mimamsa, 191-93, 201-05; on presenting 
inference, 161; on tarka, 162; on god, 
94; against Nyaya-Yaise?ika theism, 96- 
97; magical practices in, 191-92 
Mind, 65 
Mitavada, 68 

Modes, 120, 157-58, 160, 165, 173, 180 
Moggalana, 79 

mok?a, 89, 170, 187-88; see under Libe¬ 
ration 

Momentariness, 172-73 
Monastic rules, 84-86 
Mother goddesses, 4, 53-56 
Motion, 120, 122, 124 
Mount Abu, 5, 35 
Municandra, 25 
Mulasuttas, 21 
Munisuadara Suri, 27 


Nagacandra, 28 
Nagarjuna, 95 
Naigamesa, 31 
Nanda Vacca, 177 
Nandisema, 24 

Na-santi-paralokavada, 68-69 
Nature, doctrine of, 65, 68 
Navya Nyaya, 194 
naya, 114, 117, 160, 164 
Nayacandra, 27 
Nayanandi, 26 
Nemicandra, 23 
Nemicandra Bhanrjari, 29 
Nemicatha, 3, 24, 27, 31-32, 136 
Neolithic cults, 54-55 
Nevasatminasannivada, 67 


Nimmitavada, 68 
nirjara, 152-53 
Niyavada, 68 

NiyativaJa, 176; see under Go?ala and 
Ajivikism 

Non-absolutist standpoint, 163-65 
Non-Vedic gods, 4, 52-54 
Nrpatuhga, 28 
Nuns, 3 

Nyaya-Vaisc? ika, 165, 176, 190; theism 
of, 93-106; Mimamsa criticism of, 96- 
97, 192; on presenting inference, 161; 
on recognition, 161; early Jain criticism 
of, 92-93; atomism of, 139-40; and 
Jainism, 194-97 


Odeyadeva Vadibhasim ha, 24 
Older cults and deities, 52-53 
Orissan caves and sculptures, 30, 33-34 
Osia temple, 34 


Pabhosa caves, 30, 40 
padariha, of the Nyaya-Yaise$ikas, 194- 
95 

Padmakirti, 24, 26 
Padmavatl image, 33 
Paharpur Jina, 32 
Painnas, 13, 20 

Pakudha Kaccayana, 59, 68, 72-74, 80, 
167,179 

Palaeolithic cults, 54 
Palhana, 29 
Pampa, 28 
Paflca-paramejthT, 4 
papa, 148-49 
Paaamara temples, 35 
Paresnath temple, 36 
Parinamavada, 174, 186, 202 
paroksa, 160-61, 108-14 
Parsvanatha, 3, 26; images of, 30-31, 
33 34; life and historicity, 44-45; social 
basis of his doctrines, 62 
paryaya, 165, 173. 180, 183-84, 195 
Passion, 147-49, 154, 156 
Pataliputra council, 18, 49 
Patanjali, 190 
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Pavapura, 5 

Perception, 113-14, 161-63, 179-80, 183, 
186-87, 190-91, 193, 195-97, 201-04 
Pumanenca, doctrine of, 200 
Physiology, 131-34 
Ponna, 28 

Prabhacandra, 23, 37 
Prabhakara, 192 
Prabhava, 49 
Pradyumna Kumara, 26 
Prakrit works, 25-26 
Prakfli, 181-88; evolutes of, 182-83 
Prarrtdtia, 108-14, 113-16, 160-63, 174-75, 
202-03 

Pra^astamati, 100 
PraSastap&da, 96 
Pratiyasamutpadavada, 202 
Pratakfa, 108-14, 161-63, 179-80, 186-87, 
190-91, 195-97, 201-04; evolution of 
the concept, 1 12-14, 117 
Pre-Vedic elements, 51-53 
Pseudo-ascetics, 65 
Psychology, It>2-63 
pud gal a, 120, 122, 124-25, 194-96 
Pujyapada '23, 161 
puny a, 148-50 

Purana Kassapa, 59, 68-72, 79, 167, 179 
Puru;a, 126, 182-84, 188 
Purvanta kajpika, 65-69 
Purva texts, 18 
Pu?padanta, 22, 24 


Qualities, doctrine of, 65, 68; Samkhya 
concept of, 183-84; Nyaya-VaiSejika 
concept of, 194-95; Jain concept, 156-59 


Raja^ekhara, 111 
Rajasthan remains, 36 
Raksas, revival of their cult, 53 
Ramacandra, 25 
Ramanuja, on Jainism, 199 
Ramasaiman, 25 
Ramasimha Muni, 23 
Ranna, 28 

Rajlrakuta inscription, 42-43 
Ratnaprabha, 110; on syllogism, 117 


RatnaSckhara, 27 
Ravisena, 22 
Recognition, 161-63 

Researches on Jainism, 8-17; earlier 
researches, 8; manuscript collections, 
9-12, critical editions and translations, 
9-12; literary studies, 12-14; historical 
studies, 14-15; socio-cultural studies, 
15-16; studies of technical nature, 16; 
philosophicai studies, 16-17 
Rest, 120, 122, 124 
Revival, of older cults, 52-53 
Royal patronage, 7 
Rjabhanatha, 25, 28; images of, 31-36 
R$abha Nandi, 109 

Saber*, 192 
Sabhavanatha, 33 
Sacrificial cults, 58 
Sadbu, 20 
iakhd, 1-2, 40, 44 
Salibhadra, 29 

Samantabhadra, 22-23, 109, 118, 116, 175 
Sambhutavijaya, 49 
samgha, !, 2, 44; tribal basis, 61-62 
Samghadasa, 22 

Samkhya, 53, 71, 201-05; early Jain 
criticism of, 91-92; on presenting infe¬ 
rence, 161; Vedanta grafted on, 181-82; 
and yoga, 190; and Jainism, 181-88 
SammetaSikhara, 5 
Samprati, 68-69 
samvara, 151-52, 190 
Sap^ilya, 48 

Safi jay a Belatthiputta,66, 78-79, 167 
Safikara, on Jainism, 198-99 
Safifiivada, 66-67 

Santarakrita, anti-theiStic arguments of, 
99-100 

Santideva, 95; reputation of theism, 99 

Sintiklrti, 28 

SantinStha, 25, 32 

Sfinti Suri, 25-26 

Saptabhafigi-naya, 117-20 

Saptamatrka, 32 

Sarasvati, 32 

Sariputta, 79 
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Sarotra (era pie, 55 
Sarvananda, 27 
Sasanadevatas, 4, 32, 54 
Sassatavada, 65-66 
Satghara cave, 32 
Satrunjaya temples, 36 
Sauirantika, 202 
Sayambhava, 49 
Schism, 49 
Siddha, 4, 20 

Siddharalasti pillar inscription, 1 
Siddhasena, 22, 175 

Siddhasena Divakara, 109; on sources of 
knowledge, 313; on inference, 114; on 
Svadvada, 117-18; on Pramana, 160 
Silaiika, 22, 68, 71 
Simandhara temple sculptures, 33 
Simha, 26 
Simhagiri, 49 
Siltannavasal painting, 32 
Sivakotyacarya, 28 
Sobhana, 23 
Somacandra, 27 
Somacaritra, 27 
Somaprabha, 25 
Son Bhandara cave, 31,40 
Soul, theories of different schools, 200- 
01; Vcdic, 167-70; Carvaka, 180-81; 
Samkhya, 185; Yoga, 190-91; Mimamsa, 
193; gain view criticised, 198-99; bon¬ 
dage of, 152; liberation oF, 153-54, i70- 
74, 187-88 
Sravaka, 5 

Srevena belgola, 5, 6, 34-35, 37 
Srieandra, 25-26, 110 
Sridhara, 26 
Sruti, L60-62 

Sthulabhadra, 17-18, 38, 49 
Substance, 157-58, 160, 165, 576-77, 
179-80, 183-84, 194-95, 197-99 
Sudharman, 48-49 
Suhastin, 38, 49 
Sunyaviida, 174, 197 
Suprabhacarya, 24, 26 
Supratibuddha, 49 
Suracarya, 26 
Surplus production, 60 
Susthita, 49 


Svabhavavada, 65, 68, 71 
Svami kamikeya, 2 
Svayambhu, 24 

Svetambara, passim, subsects, 1-2; tradi¬ 
tions, 5, 10, 12, 14, 17-18; on Mada- 
vlra, 46; texts, and commentaries, 17-22 
Syadvada, 68-69, 111-20, 160; criticism 
of, 198-99 

Syllogism, 114-16, 187 


Tamil lain writings, 27-28 
Tapagaccha, 27 
Taradevis, 54 
Temples, 29-37 

Testimony, 108-16, 160-63,174-75,202-03 
Than temples, 33-34 
Tilakacarya, 111 

Time, doctrine of, 65,68, 122-23 
TInhamkara, passim, images of, 30-37, 
names and historicity, 51-52 
Tiruthakkathevar, 27 
Trairasika Jains, 178 
Transmigration, 169-70, 207 
Tribal model, as imitated by Mahavira, 
84-87 


Ucchedavada, 67 
Udayaprabha, 24-25 
Uddyotakara, 99-100 
Ujjayini famine, 37 

Umasvati, 22, 108-09, 161, 162, 190; on 
division of naya, 111; or direct and 
indirect knowledge, 112; or means of 
valid knowledge, 113 
Universe, shape, measure and regions, 
141-42 

Upayoga, 162 
Uvangas, 19-20 


Vadiraja, 26 
Vaghbhafa, 24 
Vaibhare hill tempie, 31, 33 
Vaibhajikas, 202; on god, 94-95 
Vaimanika gods, 4, 20 
Vaisejika, see Nyaya-Vaisesika 
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Vajrasena, 29,48-49 
Vajrasvamin, 49 
Valabhi bronzes, 32 
Valabhi Council, 18 
Vamanacaryar, 28 
Vardhaniana, 25 
Varvan shrine, 35 
Vatsyayana, 96 
Vallakera, 22 

Vedanta, early Jain criticism of, 93-92; 
charges against Nyaya-Vaisejika, 96; 
grafted on Samkhya, 181-82, MTma- 
msaka criticism of, 192; Unreality of 
the worid, 193; relation with Jainism, 
197-99 

Vedic religion, 56-58 
Vedic tradition, 166-70 
Venus statue, 6, 35 
Vidyadevis, 54 
Vidyananda, 23, 109, 110 
Vijayasena, 29 
Vijhanavada, 173-74, 197 


Vikrama, 26 

Vinayavada, 65, 68-69, 88-89 
Vinayavijaya, 111 
Viraganin, 25 
ViraSaivas, 7 
Virasena, 23 
Vivartavada, 202 
Vyantara gods, 4, 20 


Yaiobhadra, 49 
Yasovijaya, 111, 194 
Yativr§abha, 22 

Yoga, 53, 94; magical practices in, 189; 
in Jain tradition, 189-90; in other sys¬ 
tems, 193; primitive undercurrent of, 
189 

Yogic perception, 193 
Yogacira, 197 
Yoganga, 189 
Yogicandra Muni, 26 
Yogints, 54 





